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'  -  Afpera 

Nigris  eequora  ventis 
Enrirabitur  info/ens,  - 

Qui  nunc  te  fru'itur  credulus  aurea^ 
£hn  fetnpcr  vacuam^  femper  amabilem 
Speraty   nefcius  aura: 
Fallacis  /  HOR. 

How  often  mall  th'  unpra&is'd  youth 
Of  alter'd  gods  and  injur'd  truth, 

With  tears,  alas  !  complain  ! 
,  How  foon  behold  with  wond'ring  eyes 
The  black'ning  winds  tempefluous  rife,. 

And  fcowl  along  the  main  ! 
While  by  his  eafy  faith  betray'd, 
He  now  enjoys  thee,  golden  maiJ, 

Thus  amiable  and  kind  ; 
He  fondly  hopes  that  you  mall  prove 
Thus  ever  vacant  to  his  love, 

Nor  heeds  the  faithiefs  wind.          FRANCIS. 

THE  Ladies,    to  whom  I  lately  addrefled 
fome    thoughts    upon    the    choice    of  a 
hiilband,  I  (hall  to-day  confider  as  mar- 
rid  :  and   as  I  am    very   far  from    thinking   that 
VOL.  II.  B  they 
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they  may  now  fit  down  in  negligent  fecurity,  and 
remit  at  once  their  affiduity  and  circumfpeclion,  I 
fhall  warn  them  of  fome  opinions  of  which  this 
conduct  is  the  confequence,  detect  fome  errors  by 
which  the  general  intention  of  good-nature  may 
be  difappointed,  and  endeavour  to  put  them  upon 
their  guard  againft  fome  propenfities  by  which  it 
may  be  overborne. 

IT  is  now  necefTary  to  remind  them,  that  the 
paffion  which  is  fuppofed  to  animate  the  lover,  the 
paffion  which  is  reprefented  by  flames  and  darts, 
which  fwells  the  bofom  with  perpetual  rapture, 
and  neither  changes  its  object  nor  lofes  its  ardour, 
exifts  only  in  poetry  and  romance.  The  real  paf- 
fion  which  wit  and  folly  have  thus  concurred  to 
difguife,  is  fubject  to  difguft  and  fatiety,  is  ex- 
cited by  novelty,  and  frequently  extinguifhed  by 


IT  is  alfo  equally  true,  that  a  refined  and  ab- 
ftra&ed  friendfhip  between  perfons  of  different 
fexes,  a  union  of  fouls  to  which  the  corporal 
paffion  is  merely  accidental,  is  only  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  thofe  enthufiafts,  who  have  ad- 
drefled  the  world  from  a  cave  or  a  college,  and 
perhaps  denied  the  force  of  defires  which  they 
could  not  fubdue  ;  or  in  the  profcilions  of  infi- 
dious  hypocr.tes,  who  have  endeavoured  thus  to 
gain  a  confidence,  which  they  intend  only  to 
abufet  But  there  is  an  eileem  which  is  meliorated 

by 
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by  love,  and  a  love  that  is  elevated  by  efteem  ;  a 
kind  of  mixed  affection,  peculiar  to  mankind  as 
beings  compounded  of  inftincl  and  reafon,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  body  and  mind.  This  is  that 
fpecies  of  affection,  upon  which  the  fupreme  or 
peculiar  happinefs  of  marriage  depends,  and  which 
can  fcarce  be  preferved  without  a  conftant  atten- 
tion and  perpetual  efforts. 

As  love  without  efteem  is  volatile  and  capri- 
cious ;  efteem  without  love  is  languid  and  cold.  I 
am  afraid  that  many  men,  whofe  wives  have  pof- 
fefled  their  efteem,  have  yet  lavifhed  their  fortune 
and  their  fondnefs  upon  a  miftrefs;  and  that  the 
love  of  others,  however  ardent,  has  been  quickly 
alienated,  becaufe  it  was  not  dignified  and  fup- 
ported  by  efteem. 

THOUGH  good-nature  does  indeed  participate 
the  pains  and  the  pleafures  of  others,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  confidered  as  a  conftant  and  forcible 
motive  to  communicate  happinefs  and  alleviate 
mifery  ;  yet  it  is  at  beft  but  the  imperfect  excel- 
lence of  imperfect  beings,  whofe  immediate  grati- 
fications are  often  felfifh,  and  fuch  as  folly  or  vice 
render  incompatible  with  the  true  happinefs  of  the 
individual,  and  of  each  other. 

As  there  is  not,  perhaps,  upon  earth  any  couple, 

whofe  natural    difpofitions  and   relifh  of  life  are 

fo  perfectly  fimilar,  as  that  their  wills  conftantly 

coincide  j   fo  it  muft  fometimes  happen  that  the 

B  2  immc- 
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immediate  pleafure  of  indulging  oppofite  inclina- 
tions, will  be  greater  than  a  participation  of  that 
pleafure,  which  would  arife  to  the  other  if  this 
indulgence  fhould  be  forborne  :  but  as  to  forbear 
this  indulgence  can  never  fail  to  conciliate  efteem, 
it  fhould  always  be  oonfidered  as  a  means  of  hap- 
pinefs,  and  rather  as  an  advantage  than  a  lofs  ; 
cfpecially  if  it  be  true,  that  the  indulgence  itfelf, 
in  thefe  circumllaitces,  never  gives  the  pleafure 
that  it  promifes. 

LADY  CHARLOTTE  SPRIGHTLY,  the  wife  of 
a  young  Baronet,  was  dreiTmg  for  an  affembly 
a  few  nights  ago,  when  Sir  HARRY  came  in. 
"  My  dear  CHARLOTTE,"  fays  he,  "  I  am  for- 
*'  ry  that  you  are  going  out  to-night ;  for  my 
*'  coufin  George  is  juft  arrived  from  the  Eaft- 
"  Indies:  I  have  invited  him  to  fup  ;  and  as 
"  he  has  never  fecn  you,  I  promifed  him  your 
c<  company."  "  Nay,  dear  Sir  HARRY,"  replied 
the  lady,  "  do  not  afk  me  to  ftay  at  Rome  to- 
*'  night ;  you  know  I  am  fond  of  dancing,  and 
"  now  my  fancy  is  fet  upon  going,  I  am  fure  you 
"  will  not  difappoint  me."  Sir  HARRY,  who 
was  truly  good-natured,  would  not  urge  her  to 
ftay  ;  for  to  ftay  with  apparent  reluctance,  would 
not  have  gratified  his  wifh.  She  perceived  that 
he  was  fecretly  difpleafed  ;  however,  away  fhe 
went.  But  as  fhe  had  not  lefs  good-nature  than 
Sir  HARRY,  fhe  fuffered  fo  much  pain  by  reflect- 
ing 
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ing  on  the  pain  (he  had  given  him,  that  fhc  often 
wifhed  herfelf  at  home.  Thus  (be  offended  the 
delicacy  of  his  affection,  by  preferring  a  dance  to 
the  quiet  of  his  mind  j  and  forfeited  part  of  the 
efteem,  which  wAs  due  to  that  very  good- 
nature by  which  fhe  loft  the  enjoyment  of  the 
night. 

IN  this  inftance,  the  pain  inflicted  upon  the 
hufband,  was  accidental  to  the  private  gratifica- 
tion propofed  by  the  wife.  But  there  is  a  painoa 
very  different  both  from  malice  and  rage,  to  the 
gratification  of  which  th-  pain  of  another  is  fome- 
times  eiTentially  necefiary.  This  paiTion,  which, 
though  its  effects  are  often  dire&ly  oppofite  to 
good  -  nature,  is  yet  perhaps  predominant  in 
every  breafc,  ai;d  indulged,  at  whatever  rifquc,  is 

VANITY. 

To  a-  gratification  of  vanity,  at  the  expence  of 
reciprocal  efteem,  the  wife  is  certainly  under  much 
Wronger  temptations  than  the  huiband  :  and  I 
warn  the  ladies  againft  it,  not  only  with  more 
zeal,  but  with  greater  hope  of  fuccefs  ;  becaufe 
thofe  only  who  have  fuperior  natural  abilities,  or 
have  received  uncommon,  advantages  from  educa- 
tion, have  it  in.  their  power. 

SUCCESSFULLY  to  rally  a  wife,  confers  no 
honour  upon  a  hufband  ;  the  attempt  is  regarded 
rather  as  an  infult  than  a  conteft ;  it  is  exulting  in 
a  maiculine  ftrength,  to  which  flie  makes  no  pre- 
13  3  tcnfions, 
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tenfions,  and  brandifhing  weapons  fhe  is  not  fup- 
pofed  to  have  fkill  to  wield. 

FOR  the  fame  reafons,  to  confute  or  to  ridicule 
a  husband  with  an  apparent  fuperiority  of  know- 
ledge or  of  wit,  affords  all  the  parade  of  triumph 
to  a  wife  ;  it  is  to  be  ftrong  where  weaknefs  is 
no  reproach,  and  to  conquer  when  it  would  not 
have  been  dishonourable  to  fly.  But  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  which  increafe  the  force  of  the  tempta- 
tion, will  be  found  to  afford  proportionate  mo- 
tives to  refift  it :  whatever  adds  to  the  glory  of  the 
victor,  adds  equally  to  the  diflionour  of  the  van- 
quifhed  ;  and  that  which  can  exalt  a  wife  only  by 
degrading  a  hufband,  will  appear  upon  the  whole 
not  to  be  worth  the  acquifition,  even  though  it 
could  be  made  without  changing  fondnefs  to  re- 
fentment,  or  provoking  to  jealoufy  by  an  implica- 
tion of  contempt.  If  the  ladies  do  not  perceive 
the  force  of  this  argument,  I  earneftly  requeft  that 
they  would  for  once  truft  implicitly  to  my  judg- 
ment ;  a  requeft  which,  however  extraordinary, 
is  not  unreafonable  ;  becaufe  in  this  inftance  the 
very  vanity  which  hides  truth  from  them,  muft 
neceflarily  difcover  it  to  me. 

BUT  if  good-nature  is  fufficiently  vigorous  to 
fecure  the  efteem  of  reafon,  it  may  yet  be  too 
negligent  to  gratify  the  delicacy  of  love  :  it  muft 
therefore,  not  only  be  fteady,  but  watchful  and 
affiduous  ;  beauty  muft  fuffer  no  diminution  by 

inele- 
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inelegance,  but  every  charm  muft  contribute  to 
keep  the  heart  which  it  contributed  to  win ; 
whatever  would  have  been  concealed  as  a  defect 
from  the  lover,  muft  with  yet  greater  diligence 
be  concealed  from  the  hufband.  The  moft  inti- 
mate and  tender  familiarity  cannot  furely  bs 
fuppofed  to  exclude  decorum  ;  and  there  is  a  deli- 
cacy in  every  mind,  which  is  difgufted  at  the 
breach  of  it,  though  every  mind  is  not  fufficicntly 
attentive  to  avoid  giving  an  offence  which  it  has 
often  received. 

I  SHALL  conclude  this  paper,  as  I  did  my  laft 
on  the  fame  fubjecl,  with  a  general  remark.  As 
they  who  poflefs  lefs  than  they  expected  cannot 
be  happy,  to  expatiate  in  chimerical  profpe&s  of 
felicity  is  to  infure  the  anguifh  of  difappointment, 
and  to  lofe  the  power  of  enjoying  whatever  may 
be  poflefled.  Let  not  youth,  therefore,  imagine, 
that  with  all  the  advantages  of  nature  and  educa- 
tion, marriage  will  be  a  conftant  reciprocation  of 
delight,  over  which  externals  will  have  little 
influence,  and  which  time  will  rather  change  than 
deftroy.  There  is  no  perpetual  fource  of  delight 
but  HOPE  :  fo  imperfect  is  the  utmoft  temporal 
happinefs,  that  to  poflefs  it  all,  is  to  lofe  it.  We 
enjoy  that  which  is  before  us  ;  but  when  nothing 
more  is  poffiblc,  all  that  is  attained  is  infipid. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  this  life  :  but  let  us 
aot,  therefore,  think,  it  of  no  value  i  for  to  be 
B  4  placed 
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placed  in    this   life,    is   to    be  a   candidate   for  a 


BETTER. 
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Calumniarl  Jl  qnis  autem  valuer  it  , 

Quod  arbores  loquantur^  non  iantum  ferae  ; 

Flttis  j  ccarl  nos  meminerit  fabulis.  PHJED. 

Let  thofe  whom  folly  prompts  to  fneer, 
Be  told  we  fport  with  fable  here  ; 
Be  told,  that  brutes  can  morals  teach, 
And  trees  like  foundert  cafuifts  preach. 

HO  UGH  it  be  generally  allowed,  that  to 
communicate  happinefs  is  the  characlrerif- 
tic  of  virtue,  yet  this  happinefs  is  feldom  confi- 
de red  as-  extending  beyond  our  own  fpecies  ;  and 
no  man  is  thought  to  become  vicious,  by  facri- 
iicing  the  life  of  an  animal  to  the  pleafure  of  hit- 
ting a  mark.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  by 
this  act  more  happinefs  is  deflroyed  than  pro- 
duced ;  except  it  be  fuopofed,  that  happinefs 
fhould  be  eftimated,  not  in  proportion  to  its  degree 
only,  but  to  the  rar.k  of  the  being  by  whom  it  is 
enjoyed  :  but  this  is  a  fuppofition,  which  perhaps 
cannot  eafily  be  fupported.  REASON,  from  which 
alone  man  derives  his  fuperiority,  {hould,  in  the 
prefent  qucftion,  be  confidered  only  as  SENSIBI- 

LITY : 
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LITY  :  a  blow  produces  more  pain  to  a  man,  than 
to  a  brute ;  becaufc  to  a  man  it  is  aggravated  by  a 
fenfe  of  indignity,  and  is  felt  as  often  as  it  is  re- 
membered j  in  the  brute  it  produces  only  corporal 
pain,  which  in  a  fhort  time  ceafes  for  ever.  But 
it  may  be  juftly  afTerted,  that  the  fame  degree  of 
pain  in  both  fubje&s,  is  in  the  fume  degree  an 
evil  ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  wantonly  inflicted, 
without  equal  violation  of  right.  Neither  does 
it  follow  from  the  contrary  pofitions,  that  man 
fhould  abftain  from  animal  food  ;  for  by  him  that 
kills  merely  to  eat,  life  is  facrifked  only  to  life  ; 
and  if  man  had  lived  upon  fruits  and  herbs,  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  animals  which  die  to  furnifh 
his  table,  would  never  have  lived  ;  inftead  of  in- 
creafmg  the  breed  as  a  pledge  of  plenty,  he  would 
.have  been  compelled  to  deftroy  them  to  prevent  a. 
famine. 

THERE  is  great  difference  between  killing  for 
food,  and  for  fport.  To  take  pleafure  in  that  by 
which  pain  is  inflicted,  if  it  is  not  vicious,  is 
dangerous  ;  and  every  practice  which,  if  not  cri- 
minal in  itfelf,  yet  wears  out  the  fympathiz ing  fen- 
fibility  of  a  tender  mind,  muft  render  human 
nature  proportionably  lefs  fit  for  fociety.  In  my 
pitrfuit  of  this  train  of  thought,  I  coniidered  the 
inequality  with  which  happinefs  appears  to  be 
dtftributed  among  the  brute  creation,  as  different 
animals  are  in  a  different  degree  expofed  to  the 
B  5  capri- 
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capricious  cruelty  of  mankind  ;  and  in  the  fervor 
of  my  imagination,  I  began  to  think  it  poflible  that 
they  might  participate  in  a  future  retribution ; 
efpecialiy  as  mere  matter  and  motion  approach  no 
nearer  to  fenflbility,  than  to  thought :  and  he, 
who  will  not  venture  to  deny  that  brutes  have  fen- 
fibility,  fhould  not  haftily  pronounce,  that  they 
have  only  a  material  exiftence.  While  my  mind 
was  thus  b-ifie.-.,  the  evening  ftole  imperceptibly 
away  ;  and  at  length  morning  fucceeded  to  mid- 
night :  my  attention  was  remitted  by  degrees,  and 
I  fell  alleep  in  my  chair. 

THOUGH  the  labours  of  memory  and  judg- 
ment were  now  at  an  end,  yet  fancy  was  ftill 
bufy  :  by  this  roving  wanton  I  was  conducted 
through  a  dark  avenue,  which,  after  many  wind- 
ings, terminated  in  a  place  which  fiie  told  me  was 
the  elyfium  of  birds  and  btafts.  Here  I  beheld  a 
great  variety  of  animals,  whom  I  perceived  to  be 
endowed  with  reafon  and  fpecch  :  this  prodigy, 
however,  did  not  raife  aftoniftment,  but  curio- 
fity.  I  was  impatient  to  learn  what  were  the 
topics  of  difcourfe  in  fuch  an  afiembly  ;  and 
hoped  to  gain  a  valuable  addition  to  my  remarks 
upon  human  life.  For  this  purpof>-  I  approached 
a  HORSE  and  an  Ass,  who  feemed  to  be  engaged 
in  ferious  converfation ;  but  I  approached  with 
great  caution  and  humility  :  for  I  now  confidered 
them  as  in  »  ftate  fupeaor  to  mortality  3  and  I 

feared 
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feared  to  incur  the  contempt  and  indignation, 
which  naturally  rife  at  the  fight  of  a  tyrant  who  is 
diverted  of  his  power.  My  caution  was,  how- 
ever, unneceflary,  for  they  feemed  wholly  to  dif- 
regard  me,  and  by  degrees  I  came  near  enough  to 
overhear  them. 

"  IF  I  had  perifhed,"  faid  the  Ass,  "  when  I 
"  was  difmifled  from  the  earth,  I  think  I  fhould 
"  have  been  a  loftr  by  my  exiftence ;  for  during 
"  my  whole  life,  there  was  fcarce  an  interval  of 
"  an  hour,  in  whieh  I  did  not  fuffer  the  accu- 
"  mulated  mifery  of  blows,  hunger,  and  fa- 
"  tigue.  When  I  was  a  colt,  I  was  ftolen  by  a 
"  Gipfy,  who  placed  two  children  upon  my 
"  back  in  a  pair  of  panniers,  before  I  had  per- 
**  fec~l'ly  acquired  the  habit  of  carrying  my  own 
"  weight  with  fteadinefs  and  dexterity.  By  hard 
**  fare  and  ill  treatment,  I  quickly  became  blind; 
"  and  when  the  family,  to  which  I  belonged, 
"  went  into  their  winter-quarters  in  Norwood,  T 
*<  was  ftaked  as  a  bet  againft  a  couple  of  geefe, 
**  which  had  been  found  by  a  fellow  who  camei 
"  by,  drivinc:  before  him  two  of  my  brethren, 
"  whom  he  had  overloaded  with  bags  of  fand  :  a 
**  halfpenny  was  thrown  up  ;  and,  to  the  inexpref- 
"  fible  increafeof  my  calamity,  the  dealer  in  land 
*'  was  the  winner. 

"  WHEN  I  came  to  town  I  was  name/Ted  with 

"  my  two  wretched  aflbciates  to  a  cart,  in  which 

B  6  "  mv 
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"  my  new  matter  had  piled  up  his  commodity  till 
"  it  would  hold,.no  more.  The  load  was  fo  dif- 
"  proportionate  to  our  ftrength,  that  it  was  with 
"  the  utmoft  difficulty  and  labour  dragged  very 
"  flowly  over  the  rugged  pavement  of  the  ftreets, 
*'  in  which  every  (lone  was  an  almoft  infuper- 
**  able  obftacle  to  our  progrefs.  One  mo-rn- 
t*  ing  very  early,  as  we  were  toiling  up  Snow- 
"  hill  with  repeated  efforts  of  ftrength,  that  was 
**  ftimulated,  even  to  agony,  by  the  incefiant 
*'  ftrokes  of  a  whip,  which  had  already  laid  our 
"  loins  bare  even  to  the  bone ;  it  happened,  that 
*'  being  placed  in  the  fhafts,  and  the  weight 
**  prefiing  hard  upon  me,  I  fell  down.  Our  dri- 
*'  ver  regarded  my  misfortune,  not  with  pity  but 
"  rage  :  and  the  moment  he  turned  about,  he 
44  threw  a  ftick  with  fuch  violence  at  my  head, 
**  that  it  forced  out  my  eye,  and  pafling  through 
"  the  focket  into  the  brain,  I  was  inftantly  dif- 
*'  mifled  from  that  mifery,  the  comparifon  of 
"  which  with  my  prefent  flate  conftitutes  great 
"  part  of  its  felicity.  But  you,  furely,  if  I  may 
"  judge  by  your  ftature,  and  the  elegance  of  your 
"  make,  was  among  the  favourites  of  mankind  j 
"  you  was  placed  in  a  higher  and  a  happier  fta- 
"  tion  ;  you  was  not  the  flave  of  indigence,  but 
"  the  pride  of  greatnefs ;  your  labour  was  fport, 
'•  and  your  reward  was  triumph,  eafe,  plenty  and 
«•  attendance." 

Q  "    It 
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"  IT  is  true,"  replied  the  STEED,  "  I  was  a 
"  favourite;  but  what  avails  it  to  be  the  fa- 
"  vourite  of  caprice,  avarice  and  barbarity  ? 
"  My  tyrant  was  a  wretch,  who  had  gained  a 
"  confiderable  fortune  by  play,  particularly  by 
"  racing.  I  had  won  him  many  large  fums ;  but 
"  being  at  length  excepted  out  of  every  match, 
"  as  having  no  equal,  he  regarded  even  my 
"  excellence  with  malignity,  when  it  was  no 
"  longer  fubfervicnt  to  his  intereil.  YeJ  I  flill 
"  lived  in  eafe  and  plenty;  and  as  he  was  able 
"  to  fell  .even  my  pleafures,  though  my  labour 
"  was  become  ufelefs,  I  had  a  feraglio  in  which 
"  there  was  a  perpetual  fuccefHon  of  new  beau- 
"  ties.  At  laft,  however,  another  competitor 
*'  appeared :  I  enjoyed  a  new  triumph  by  antici- 
"  pationj  I  rufhed  into  the  field,  panting  for  the 
"  conqueft;  and  the,  firft  heat  I  put  my  mailer 
"  in  poiTeffion  of  the  flakes,  which  amounted 
"  to -ten  thoufand  pounds.  The  proprietor  of 
"  the  mare  that  I  had  diflanced,  notwithfland- 
"  ing  this  difgrace,  declared  with  great  zeal, 
"  that  (he  fhould  run  the  next  day  againft  any 
"  gelding  in  the  world  for  double  the  fum  :  my 
"  mafler  immediately  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
c<  told  him,  that  he  would  die  next  day  L  .oduce 
"  a  gelding  that  ihould  beat  lier  :  bur  A  hat  was 
"  my  aftoniihnwnt  and  indignation,  tvl,(.n  I  dif- 
"  covered  that  he  moil  cruelly  and  fraudulently 

•  "  intended 
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*'  intended  to  qualify  me  for  this  match  upon  the 
**  fpot ;  and  to  facrifke  my  life  at  the  very  mo- 
"  mcnt  in  which  every  nerve  fhould  be  {trained  in 
"  his  fervice  ! 

"  As  I  knew  it  would  be  in  vain  to  refift,  I 
"  fuffered  myfelf  to  be  bound  :  the  operation  was 
"  performed,  and  I  was  inftantly  mounted  and 
"  fpurred  on  to  the  goal.  Injured  as  I  was,  the 
**  love  of  glory  was  ftill  firperior  to  the  defire 
"  of  revenge:  I  determined  to  die  as  I  had  lived, 
"  without  an  equal  ;  and  having  again  won  the 
"  race,  I  funk  down  at  the  poft  in  an  agony, 
"  which  foon  after  put  an  end  to  my  life." 

WHEN  I  had  heard  this  horrid  narrative,  which 
indeed  I  remembered  to  be  true,  I  turned  about 
in  honeft  confufion,  and  bluihed  that  I  was  a 
Man.  But  my  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the 
notes  of  a  BLACKBIRD,  who  was  finding  the 
ftory  of  his  own  fate  with  a  meiody  that  irre- 
fiftibly  compelled  my  attention.  By  this  gentle 
and  harmonious  being,  I  was  not  treated  with 
equal  contempt ;  he  perceived  that  I  liftened  with 
curiofity,  and,  interrupting  his  fong,  "  Stranger,'* 
fays  he,  "  though  I  am,  as  thou  fceft,  in  the 
**  fields  of  elyfmm,  yet  my  happinefs  is  not  com- 
"  plete ;  my  mate  is  ftill  expoftd  to  the  niferies 
"  of  mortality,  and  I  am  ftill  vulnerable  in  her. 
"  O  !  ftranger,  to  bribe  thy  fritndihip,  if  per- 
"  adventure  it  may  reach  my  love,  I  will  gratify 

"  the 
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**  the  curiofity  with  which  thy  looks  enquire 
"  after  me.  I  fell  by  the  unprovoked  enmity 
"  of  man,  in  that  feafon  when  the  dictates  of 
"  nature  are  love.  But  let  not  my  cenfure  be 
"  univerfal ;  for  as  the  elegy  which  I  fmg,  was 
"  written  by  a  human  being,  every  human  being 
"  is  not  destitute  of  compafiion,  nor  deaf  to  the 
"  language  in  which  our  joys  and  fears  are  ex- 
"  prefled."  He  then,  after  a  fweet  though  fhort 
prelude,  made  the  grove  again  echo  with  his 
fong. 

The  fun  had  chac'd  the  winter's  fnow, 
And  kindly  loos'd  the  froft-bound  foil  ; 

The  melting  ftreams  began  to  flow, 
And  plowmen  urg'd  their  annual  toil. 

'Twas  then  amid  the  vernal  throng, 
Whom  nature  wakes  to  mirth  and  love, 

A  BLACKBIRD  rais'd  his  am'rous  fong, 
And  thus  it  echo'd  through  the  grove. 

"  O  !  faireft  of  the  feather'd  train, 

"  For  whom  I  fmg,  for  whom  I  burn  $ 

'*  Attend  with  pity  to  my  (train, 
"  And  grant  my  love  a  kind  return. 

"  See,  fee,  the  winter's  frorms  are  flown, 

"  And  Zephyrs  gently  fan  the  air! 
'*  Let  us  the  genial  influence  own, 

"  Let  us  the  vernal  paftime  iharc, 

5  "'The 
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"  The  Raven  plumes   his  jetty  wing, 

"  To  pleale  his  croaking  paramour; 
'*  The  Larks  refponfive  love-tales  fing, 

"  And  tell  their  paflions  as  they  foar. 
"  But  truft  me,  love,  the  Raven's  wing 

"  Is  not  to  be  compar'd  with  mine ; 
"  Nor  can  the  Lark  fo  fweetly  fmg 

"  As  I,  who  ftrength  with  fweetnefs  join. 

"  With  thee  I'll  prove  the  fweets  of  love, 
<c  With  thee  divide  the  cares  of  life; 

"  No  fonder  hufband  in  the  grove, 
"  Nor  none  than  thee  a  happier  wife. 

"  I'll  lead  thee  to  the  cleareft  rill, 

"  Whofeftreams  among  the  pebbles  ftray; 

"  There  will  we  fit  and  fip  our  fill, 
"  Or  on  the  fiow'ry  border  play. 

"  I'll  guide  thee  to  the  thickeft  brake, 
"  Impervious  to  the  fchool-boy's  eye: 

"  For  thee  the  plafter'd  ne,ft  I'll  make, 
"  And  on  thy  downy  pinions  lie. 

"  To  get  thee  food  I'll  range  the  fields, 

"  And  cull  the  beft  of  ev'ry  kind; 
"  W"hatever  nature's  bounty  yields, 

"  Or  love's  afliduous  care  can  find. 

"  And  when  my  lovely  mate  would  (rray, 
"  To  tafte  the  fummer's  fweets  at  large, 
*'  At  home  I'll  wait  the  live-long  day, 


"  And  tend  at  home  our  ir.fnnt  charge. 


"  When 
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"  When  prompted  by  a  mother's  care 

"  Thy  warmth  fhall  form  th'  imprifon'd  young, 

"  With  thee  the  tafk  I'll  fondly  {hare, 
"  Or  cheer  thy  labours  with  my  fong." 

He  ceas'd  his  fong.     The  melting  dame 

With  tender  pity  heard  his  ftrain  ; 
She  felt,  fhe  own'd  a  mutual  flame, 

And  haft'ned  to  relieve  his  pain. 

He  led  her  to  the  nuptial  bow'r, 

And  neflled  clofely  to  her  fide, 
The  happieft  bridegroom  in  that  hour, 

And  (he  the  mofVenamour'd  bride. 

Next  morn  he  wak'd  her  with  a  fong — 
"  Arife  !  behold  the  new-born  day  ! 

"  The  Lark  his  mattin  peal  has  rung; 
"  Arife,  my  love,  and  come  away  !" 

Together  through  the  fields  they  ftray'd, 

And  to  the  verdant  riv'let's  fide, 
Renew'd  their  vows,  and  hopp'd  and  play'd, 

With  honeft  joy  and  decent  pride. 

But  O  !  my  mufe  with  pain  relates 

The  mournful  fequel  of  my  tale : 
Sent  by  an  order  of  the  Fates, 

A  gunner  met  them  in  the  vale. 

Alarm'd,  the  lover  cry'd,  "  My  dear, 
"  Harte,  hafte  away  ;  from  danger  fly! 

*'  Here,  gunner,  turn  thy  vengeance,  here  ! 
"  O!  fpare  my  love,  and  let  me  die." 

At 
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At  him  the  gunner  took  his  aim  ; 

The  aim  he  took  was  much  too  true  j 
O  !  had  he  chofe  fome  other  game, 

Or  fhot  as  he  had  us'd  to  do  !* 

Divided  pair  !   forgive  the  wrong, 

While  I  with  tears  your  fate  rehearfe : 

I'll  join  the  widow's  plaintive  fong, 
And  fave  the  lover  in  my  verfe. 

The  emotions  which  this  fong  produced  in  my 
bofom,  awaked  me ;  and  I  immediately  recol- 
lected, that,  while  I  flept,  my  imagination  had 
repeated  "  an  elegy  occafioned  by  {hooting  a 
"  BLACKBIRD  on  Valentine's  day,"  which  had  a 
few  days  before  been  communicated  to  me  by  a 
gentleman,  who  is  not  only  eminent  for  tafte, 
literature  and  virtue,  but  for  his  zeal  in  defence  of 
that  religion,  v/hich  moft  ftrongly  inculcates  com- 
panion to  inferior  natures,  by  the  example  of  its 
DIVINE  AUTHOR,  who  gave  the  moft  ftupendous 
proof  of  his  companion  for  ours. 

*  Never  having  killed  anything  before  or  fince. 


NUMB. 


Lord  I  have  leanui  bv  this  Letter, 
k*'-|       how  life  mav  be  bell  Improved  . 


PubliflVd  afcordillgtoAct  of  l';irliaiM.ii(  J" 
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NUMB.  38.  SATURDAY,  March  17,  1753. 

~Lv    ycto    $i)    o    ciirotp'wa.uii/oi;,    rl    Seo?j    o^tctcc    e^n^.'.'jt 
"   ei/e^yijlaiYf  UTTI  x^  a/Y^Ssiax." 

PYTHAG.  ap.  LOXGIK. 

Pythagoras  being  afked  in  what  man  could  re- 
femble  the  DIVINITY,  juftly  anfwered,  "  in 
"  beneficence  and  truth." 

In  the  Perfian  chronicle  of  the  five  hundred  and 

thirteenth  year  of  the  HEIGYRA, 

it  is  thus  written. 

Of  the  Letter  of  COSROU  the  Iman. 

IT  pleafed  our  mighty  fovereign  ABBAS  CA- 
RASCAN,  from  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth 
derive  honour  and  dominion,  to  fet  MIRZA  his 
fervant  over  the  province  of  Tauris.  In  the 
hand  of  MIRZA,  the  balance  of  diftribution  was 
fufpended  with  impartiality;  and  under  his  ad- 
miniftration  the  weak  were  protected,  the  learned 
received  honour,  and  the  diligent  became  rich : 
MIRZA,  therefore,  was  beheld  by  every  eye  with 
complacency,  and  every  tongue  pronounced  blcf- 
fings  upon  his  head.  But  it  was  obferved  that  he 
derived  no  joy  from  the  benefits  which  he  diffufed  : 
he  became  penfive  and  melancholy;  he  fpent  his 
leifure  in  folitude ;  in  his  palace  he  fat  motionlefs 
upon  a  fofa  j  and  when  he  went  oat,  his  walk  was 

flow, 
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flow,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ground: 
he  applied  to  the  bufmefs  of  ftate  with  reluc- 
tance ;  and  refolved  to  relinquifh  the  toil  of  go- 
vernment, of  which  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  the 
rev/ard. 

HE,  therefore,  obtained  permifiion  to  approach 
the  throne  of  our  fovereign ;  and  being  afked 
what  was  his  requeft,  he  made  this  reply:  "  May 
"  the  Lord  of  the  world  forgive  the  flave  whom 
"  he  has  honoured,  if  MIRZA  prefume  again  to 
"  lay  the  bounty  of  ABBAS  at  his  feet.  Thou 
"  haft  given  me  the  dominion  of  a  country, 
"  fruitful  as  the  gardens  of  Damafcus;  and  a 
"  city*  glorious  above  all  others,  except  thnt 
"  only  which  reflects  the  fplender  of  thy  prc- 
"  fence.  But  the  longeft  life  is  a  period  fcarcc 
"  fufficient  to  prepare  for  death  :  all  other  bufi- 
"  nefs  is  vain  and  trivial,  as  the  toil  of  emmets 
<c  in  the  path  of  the  traveller,  under  whofe  foot 
"  they  perifh  for  ever;  and  all  enjoyment  is  un- 
"  fubftantial  and  evanefcent,  as  the  colours  of 
"  the  bow  that  appears  in  the  interval  of  a  ftorm. 
"  Suffer  me,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  the  ap- 
"  proach  of  eternity  ;  let  me  give  up  my  foul  to 
*c  meditation  :  let  folitude  and  filcnce  acquaint 
"  me  with  the  myfteries  of  devotion;  let  me 
6<  forget  the  world,  and  by  the  world  be  for- 
"  gotten,  till  the  moment  arrives,  in  which 
"  the  veil  of  eternity  (hall  fall,  and  I  fliall  be 

*4  found 
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«  found  at  the  bar  of  the  A  L  M  I  G  H  T  Y." 
MIRZA  then  bowed  himfelf  to  the  earth,  and  flood 
filent. 

BY  the  command  of  AURAS  it  is  recorded,  that 
at  thefe  words  he  trembled  upon  that  throne,  at 
the  footftool  of  which  the  world  pays  homage  :  he 
looked  round  upon  his  nobles;  but  every  counte- 
nance was  pale,  and  every  eye  was  upon  the  earth. 
No  man  opened  his  mouth ;  and  the  king  firlt 
broke  filence,  after  it  had  continued  near  an 
hour. 

"  MiR7,A,  terror  and  doubt  are  come  upon 
**  me.  I  am  alarmed,  as  a  man  who  fuddenly 
"  perceives  that  he  is  near  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
"  pice,  and  is  urged  forward  by  an  irrefiftible 
*4  force :  but  yet  I  know  not,  whether  my  danger 
-  **  is  a  reality  or  a  dream.  I  am  as  thou  art,  a 
*'  reptile  of  the  earth  ;  my  life  is  a  moment,  and 
«  eternity,  in  which  days  and  years  and  ages 
"  are  nothing,  eternity  is  before  me,  for  which  I 
*'  alfo  fhouid  prepare  :  but  by  whom  then  muft 
"  the  Faithful  be  governed  ?  by  thofe  only  who 
*'  have  no  fear  of  judgment?  by  thofe  only, 
"  whofe  life  is  brutal,  becaufe  like  brutes  they 
*'  do  not  conflder  that  they  {hall  die  ?  Or  who, 
«'  indeed,  are  the  Faithful  r  Are  the  bufy  multi- 
"  tudes  that  croud  the  city,  in  a  ftate  of  per- 
4C  dition  ?  and  is  the  cell  of  the  Dervife  alone 
"  the  gate  of  paradife  ?  To  all,  the  life  of  a 

"  Dervife 
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"  Dervife  is  not  poflible  :  to  all,  therefore,  it 
*c  cannot  be  a  duty.  Depart  to  the  houfe  which 
<c  has  in  this  city  been  prepared  for  thy  refi- 
*'  dence  :  I  will  meditate  the  reafon  of  thy  re- 
"  queft ;  and  may  he  who  illuminates  the  mind 
"  of  the  humble,  enable  me  to  determine  with 
"  wifdom." 

MIRZA  departed ;  and  on  the  third  day  having 
received  no  command,  he  again  requefted  an  audi- 
ence, and  it  was  granted.  When  he  entered  the 
royal  prcfence,  his  countenance  appeared  more 
cheerful ;  he  drew  a  letter  from  his  bofom,  and 
having  killed  it,  he  prefented  it  with  his  right 
hand.  <l  My  Lord,"  faid  he,  "  I  have  learned 
*'  by  this  letter,  which  I  received  from  COSROU 
"  the  Iman,  who  now  Hands  before  thee,  in  what 
"  manner  life  may  be  beft  improved.  I  am  en- 
"  abled  to  look  back  with  pleafure,  and  forward 
"  with  hope;  and  I  fhall  now  rejoice  flill  to  be 
"  the  fhadow  of  thy  power  at  Tauris,  and  to 
"  keep  thofe  honours  which  I  fo  lately  wifhed  to 
"  refign."  The  king,  who  had  liftened  to  MIRZA 
with  a  mixture  of  furprize  and  curiofity,  immedi- 
ately gave  the  letter  to  COSROU,  and  commanded 
that  it  fhould  be  read.  The  eyes  of  the  court 
were  at  once  turned  upon  the  hoary  fage,  whofe 
countenance  was  fuffufed  with  an  honeft  blum; 
and  it  was  not  without  fome  hefitation  that  he 
read  thefe  words : 

«  Tg 
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"  To  MIRZA,  whom  the  wifdom  of  ABBAS  our 
44  mighty  Lord  has  honoured  with  dominion,  be 
"  everlafting  health  !  When  I  heard  thy  purpofe 
"  to  withdraw  the  bleffings  of  thy  government 
44  from  the  thoufands  of  Tauris,  my  heart  was 
44  wounded  with  the  arrow  of  affliction,  and  my 
44  eyes  became  dim  with  furrow.  But  who  fliall 
44  fpeak  before  the  king,  when  he  is  troubled  ; 
44  and  who  fhall  boaft  of  knowledge,  when  he  is 
44  diftrefled  by  doubt?  To  thee  I  will  relate  the 
"  events  of  my  youth,  which  thou  haft  renewed 
44  before  me;  and  thofe  truths  which  they  taught 
44  me,  may  the  Prophet  multiply  to  thee. 

44  UNDER  the  inftrudion  of  the  phyfician 
*4  ALUZAR,  I  obtained  an  early  knowledge  of  his 
44  art.  To  thofe  who  were  fmitten  with  dif- 
44  cafe,  I  could  adminifter  plants,  which  the  fun 
44  has  impregnated  with  the  fpirit  of  health.  But 
<>4  the  fcenes  of  pain,  languor,  and  mortality, 
44  which  were  perpetually  riling  before  me,  made 
44  me  often  tremble  for  myfelf.  I-faw  the  grave 
*4  open  at  my  feet :  I  determined,  therefore,  to 
44  contemplate  only  the  regions  beyond  it,  and  to 
44  defpife  every  acquifftion  which  I  could  not 
4k  keep.  I  conceived  an  opinion,  that  as  there 
44  was  no  merit  but  in  voluntary  poverty,  and 
44  filent  meditation,  thofe  who  defired  money 
44  were  not  proper  objeds  of  bounty,  and  that  by 
44  all  who  were  proper  objeds  of  bounty,  money 

"  was 
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"  was  defpifed.  I  therefore  buried  mine  in  the 
"  earth  ;  and  renouncing  fociety,  I  wandered 
"  into  a  wild  and  fequeflered  part  of  the  country  : 
"  my  dwelling  was  a  cave  by  the  fide  of  a  hill,  I 
*'  drank  the  running  water  from  the  fpring,  and 
"  eat  fuch  fruits  and  h.rbs  as  I  could  find.  To 
tc  increafe  the  aufterity  of  my  life,  I  frequently 
"  watched  all  night,  fitting  at  the  entrance  of  the 
"  cave  with  my  face  to  the  eaft,  refigning  myfelf 
"  to  the  fecret  influences  of  the  Prophet,  and  ex- 
"  pe&ing  illuminations  from  above.  One  morn- 
*'  ing  after  my  nodturnal  vigil,  juft  as  I  per- 
"  ceived  the  horizon  glow  at  the  approach  of  the 
"  fun,  the  power  of  fleep  became  irrefiftible, 
"  and  I  funk  under  it.  I  imagined  myfelf  {till 
"  fitting  at  the  entrance  of  my  cell;  that  the 
"  dawn  increafed  ;  and  that  as  I  looked  earneftly 
"  for  the  firll  beam  of  day,  a  dark  fpot  appeared 
"  to  intercept  it.  I  perceived  that  it  was  in 
*c  motion  ;  it  increafed  in  fize  as  it  drew  near, 
*'  and  at  length  I  difcovered  it  to  be  an  eagle..  I 
"  ftill  kept  my  eye  fixed  ftedfaftly  upon  it,  and 
"  faw  it  alight  at  a  fmall  diftance,  where  I  now 
c*  defcried  a  fox,  whofe  two  fore-legs  appeared  to 
"  be  broken.  Before  this  fox  the  eagle  laid  part 
"  of  a  kid,  which  {he  had  brought  in  her  talons, 
"  and  then  difappeared.  When  I  awaked  I  laid 
"  my  forehead  upon  the  ground,  and  bleffed  the 
"  Prophet  for  the  inftruclion  of  the  morning.  I 

"  reviewed 
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"  reviewed  my  dream,  and  faid  thus  to  myfelf : 
"  COSROU,  thou  haft  done  well  to  renounce  the 
"  tumult,  the  bufinefs,  and  the  vanities  of  life  j 
*'  but  thou  haft  as  yet  only  done  it  in  part :  thou 
*'  art  ftill  every  day  bufied  in  the  fearch  of  food  ; 
*'  thy  mind  is  not  wholly  at  reft,  neither  is  thy 
*c  truft  in  PROVIDENCE  complete.  What  art 
"  thou  taught  by  this  vifton  ?  If  thou  haft  feen  an 
"  eagle  commiflioned  by  HEAVEN  to  feed  a  fox 
"  that  is  lame,  fhall  not  the  hand  of  HEAVEN 
"  alfo  fupply  thee  with  food  ;  when  that  which 
"  prevents  thee  from  procuring  it  for  thyfelf,  is 
"  not  neceflity  but  devotion  ?  I  was  now  fo  con- 
"  fident  of  a  miraculous  fupply,  that  I  negledted 
"  to  walk  out  for  my  repaft,  which,  after  the  firft 
"  day,  I  expected  with  an  impatience  that  left  me 
*c  little  power  of  attending  to  any  other  object  : 
"  this  impatience,  however,  I  laboured  to  fup- 
"'  prefs,  and  perfifted  in  my  refolution  ;  but  my 
"  eyes  at  length  began  to  fail  me,  and  my  knees 
"  fmote  each  other;  I  threw  myfelf  backward, 
"  and  hoped  my  weaknefs  would  foon  increafe  to 
'*  infenfibility.  But  I  was  fuddenly  rouzed  by  the 
"  voice  of  an  invifible  being,  who  pronounced 
"  thcfe  words  :"  COSROU,  I  am  the  Angel  who, 
By  the  command  of  the  ALMIGHTY,  have 
regiftered  the  thoughts  of  thy  heart,  which  I 
am  now  commiflioned  to  reprove.  While  thou 
waft  attempting  to  become  wife  above  that  which 
VOL.  II.  C  is 
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is  revealed,  thy  folly  has  perverted  the  inftru6tion 
which  was  vouchfafed  thee.  Art  thou  difabled  as 
the  Fox?  haft  thou  not  rather  the  powers  of  the 
Eagle  ?  Arife,  let  the  Eagle  be  the  object  of  thy 
emulation.  To  pain  and  ficknefs,  be  thou  again 
the  meflenger  of  eafe  and  health.  Virtue  is  not 
reft,  but  action.  If  thou  doft  good  to  man,  as  an 
evidence  of  thy  love  to  GOD,  thy  virtue  will 
be  exalted  from  moral  to  divine  ;  and  that  happi- 
nefs  which  is  the  pledge  of  Paradife,  will  be  thy 
reward  upon  earth. 

"  AT  thefe  words  I  was  not  lefs  aftoniflied  than 
<c  if  a  mountain  had  been  overturned  at  my  feet ; 
*c  I  humbled  myfelf  in  the  duft  ;  I  returned  to  the 
"  city  ;  I  dug  up  my  treafure  ;  I  was  liberal,  yet 
"  I  became  rich.  My  fkill  in  reftoring  health  to 
"  the  body,  gave  me  frequent  opportunities  of 
"  curing  the  difeafes  of  the  foul.  I  put  on  the 
"  facred  veftments  ;  I  grew  eminent  beyond  my 
'*  merit ;  and  it  was  the  pleafure  of  the  king 
*'  that  I  (hould  ftand  before  him.  Now,  there- 
*'  fore,  be  not  offended  j  I  boaft  of  no  knowledge 
**  that  I  have  not  received  j  as  the  fands  of  the 
**  defert  drink  up  the  drops  of  rain,  or  the  dew 
€<  of  the  morning  ;  fo  do  I  alfo,  who  am  but  duft, 
<c  imbibe  the  inftruclions  of  the  Prophet.  Believe 
4<  then  that  it  is  he  who  tells  thee,  all  know- 
"  ledge  is  prophane,  which  terminates  in  thyfelf ; 
**  and  by  a  life  wafted  in  fpeculation,  little  even 

"  of 
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"  of  this  can  be  gained.  When  the  gates  of  Pa- 
"  radife  are  thrown  open  before  thee,  thy  mind 
"  (hall  be  irradiated  in  a  moment  :  here  thou 
cc  canft  little  more  than  pile  error  upon  error ; 
"  there  thou  fhalt  build  truth  upon  truth.  Wait, 
"  therefore,  for  the  glorious  vifion  j  and  in  the 
"  mean  time  emulate  the  Eagle.  Much  is  in  thy 
*c  power ;  and,  therefore,  much  is  expected  of 
"  thee.  Though  the  ALMIGHTY  only  can 
««  give  virtue,  yet,  as  a  prince,  thou  mayeft  fti- 
**  mulate  thofe  to  beneficence,'  who  act  from  no 
"  higher  motive  than  immediate  intereft  :  thou 
"  canft  not  produce  the  principle,  but  mayeft  en- 
"  force  the  practice.  The  relief  of  the  poor  is 
«'  equal,  whether  they  receive  it  from  oftentation 
'*  or  charity;  and  the  effect  of  example  is  the 
"  fame,  whether  it  be  intended  to  obtain  the  fa- 
"  vour  of  GOD  or  man.  Let  thy  virtue  be  thus 
"  diffufed  ;  and  if  thou  believeft  with  reverence, 
"  thou  ftialt  be  accepted  above.  Farewell.  May 
"  the  fmile  of  HIM  who  refides  in^he  Heaven  of 
"  Heavens,  be  upon  thee  !  and  againft  thy  name 
"  in  the  volume  of  His  will,  may  happinefs  be 
"  written  !" 

THE  King,  whofe  doubts  like  thofe  of  MIRZA 
were  now  removed,  looked  up  with  a  fmile  that 
communicated  the  joy  of  his  mind.  He  difmifled 
the  prince  to  his  government ;  and  commanded 
thefe  events  to  be  recorded,  to  the  end  that  pofte- 
C  i  rity 
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rity  may  know,  "  that  no  life  is  pleafmg  to 
"  GOD,  but  that  which  is  ufeful  to  M  A  N- 
"  KIND!" 
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Pallas  pour'd  fweet  (lumbers  on  his  foul  ; 
And  balmy  dreams,   the  gift  of  foft  rcpofc, 
Calm'd  ail  his  pains,  and  banifh'd  all  his  woes, 

POPE. 

IF  every  day  did  not  produce  frefh  inftances  of 
the  ingratitude  of  mankind,  we  might,  per- 
haps, be  at  a  lofs,  why  fo  liberal  and  impartial  a 
benefactor  as  SLEEP,  (hould  meet  with  fo  few  hif- 
torians  or  panegy  rifts.  Writers  are  fo  totally 
abforbed  by  the  bufinefs  of  the  day,  as  never  to 
turn  their  attention  to  that  power,  whofe  officious 
hand  fo  feafonably  fufpends  the  burthen  of  life  ; 
and  without  whofe  interpofition,  man  would  not 
be  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  labour  however 
rewarded,  or  the  flruggle  with  oppofition  however 
fuccefsful. 

NIGHT,  though  (he  divides  to  many  the  longeft 
part  of  life,  and  to  almoft  all  the  moft  innocent 

and 
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and  happy,  is  yet  unthankfully  negle&ed,  except 
by  thofe  who  pervert  her  gifts. 

THE  aftronomers,  indeed,  expect  her  with  im- 
patience, and  felicitate  themfelves  upon  her  arri- 
val :  FONTENELLE  has  not  failed  to  celebrate  her 
praifes  ;  and  to  chide  the  fun  for  hiding  from  his 
view  the  worlds,  which  he  imagines  to  appear  in 
every  conftellation.  Nor  have  the  poets  been 
always  deficient  in  her  praifes  :  MILTON  has  ob- 
fervcd  of  the  Night,  that  it  is  "  the  pleafant  time, 
"  the  cool,  the  filent." 

THESE  men  may,  indeed,  well  be  expefled  to 
pay  particular  homage  to  Night ;  fmce  they  are 
indebted  to  her,  not  only  for  ceflaticn  of  pain, 
but  increafe  of  pleafure  ;  not  only  for  (lumber, 
but  for  knowledge.  But  the  greater  part  of  her 
avowed  votaries  are  the  fons  of  luxury  ;  who  ap- 
propriate to  feftivity  the  hours  defigned  for  reft  ; 
who  confider  the  reign  of  pleafure  as  commencing, 
•when  day  begins  to  withdraw  her  bufy  multitudes, 
and  ceafes  to  diflipate  attention  by  intrufive  and 
unwelcome  variety ;  who  begin  to  awake  to  joy, 
when  the  reft  of  the  world  finks  into  infenfibility  ; 
and  revel  in  the  foft  effluence  of  flattering  and  arti- 
ficial lights,  which  *'  more  fhadowy  fet  off  the  face 
*c  of  things." 

WITHOUT     touching  upon    the    fatal    confe- 

quences  of  a  cuftom,  which,  as  RAMAZZINI  ob- 

fcrves,  will  be  for  ever  condemned,  and  for  ever 

C  3  retained  ; 
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retained  ;  it  may  be  obferved,  that  however  Sleep 
may  be  put  off  from  time  to  time,  yet  the  demand 
is  of  fo  importunate  a  nature,  as  not  to  remain  long 
unfati'Sfied  :  and  if,  as  fotne  have  done,  we  con- 
fider  it  as  the  tax  of  life,  we  cannot  but  ob- 
ferve  it  as  a  tax  that  muft  be  paid,  unlefs  we 
could  ceafe  to  be  men  ;  for  Alexander  declared, 
that  nothing  convinced  him  that  he  was  not  a 
Divinity,  but  his  not  being  able  to  live  without 
Sleep. 

To  live  without  Sleep  in  our  prefent  fluctuating 
ftate,  however  defirable  it  might  feem  to  the  lady 
in  CLELIA,  can  furely  be  the  wifh  only  of  the 
young  or  the  ignorant  j  to  every  one  elfe,  a  per- 
petual vigil  will  appear  to  be  a  ftate  of  wretched- 
nefs,  fecond  only  to  that  of  the  miferable  beings, 
whom  SWIFT  has  in  his  travels  fo  elegantly  de- 
fcribed,  as  "  fupremely  curfed  with  immorta- 
"  lity. 

SLEEP  is  neceflary  to  the  happy,  to  prevent 
fatiety,  and  to  endear  life  by  a  fhort  abfence  j  and 
to  the  miferable,  to  relieve  them  by  intervals  of 
quiet.  Life  is  to  moft,  fuch  as  could  not  be  en- 
dured without  frequent  intermiflions  of  exiftence  : 
HOMER,  therefore,  has  thought  it  an  office  worthy 
of  the  goddefs  of  wifdom,  to  lay  Ulyfles  afleep 
when  landed  on  Phaeacia. 

IT  is  related  of  BARRETIER,  whofe  early  ad- 
vances in  literature  fcarce  any  human  mind  has 

equalled, 
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equalled,  that  he  fpent  twelve  hours  of  the  four 
and  twenty  in  Sleep  :  yet  this  appears,  from  the 
bad  ftate  of  his  health,  and  the  fhortncfs  of  his 
life,  to  have  been  too  finall  a  refpite  for  a  mind  fo 
vigoroufly  and  intenfcly  employed  :  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, therefore,  that  he  did  not  exercife  his 
mind  lefs,  and  his  body  more  ;  fince  by  this  means 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  though  he  would  not 
then  have  aftoniflied  with  the  blaze  of  a  comet, 
he  would  yet  have  flione  with  the  permanent  radi- 
ance of  a  fixed  ftar. 

NOR  fhould  it  be  objected,  that  there  have 
been  many  men  who  dally  fpent  fifteen  or  fixteen 
hours  in  ftudy  :  for  by  fome  of  whom  this  is  re- 
ported, it  has  never  been  done;  others  have  done 
it  for  a  fhort  time  only;  and  of  the  reft  it  appears, 
that  they  employed  their  minds  in  fuch  operations 
as  required  neither  celerity  nor  ftrength,  in  the  low 
drudgery  of  collating  copies,  comparing  authori- 
ties, digefting  dictionaries,  or  accumulating  com- 
pilations. 

MEN  of  ftudy  and  imagination  are  frequently 
upbraided  by  the  induftrious  and  plodding  fons 
of  care,  with  paffing  too  great  a  part  of  their  life 
in  a  ftate  of  inaction.  But  thefe  defiers  of  Sleep 
feem  not  to  remember,  that  though  it  muft  be 
granted  them  that  they  are  crawling  about  before 
the  break  of  day,  it  can  feldom  be  faid  that  they 
are  perfectly  awake  ;  they  exhauft  no  fpirits,  and 
C  4  require 
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require  no  repairs  ;  but  lie  torpid  as  a  toad  in 
marble,  or  at  leaft  are  known  to  live  only  by  an 
inert  and  fluggifh  loco-motive  faculty,  and  may  be 
faid,  like  a  wounded  make,  to  "  drag  their  flow 
*c  length  along." 

MAN  has  been  long  known  among  philofo- 
phers,  by  the  appellation  of  the  microcoim,  or 
epitome  of  the  world  :  the  refemblance  between 
the  great  and  little  world  might,  by  a  rational 
obferver,  be  detailed  to  many  particulars  j  and  to 
many  more  by  a  fanciful  fpeculatift.  I  know  not 
in  which  of  thefe  two  clafles  I  fliall  be  ranged  for 
obferving,  that  as  the  total  quantity  of  light  and 
darknefs  allotted  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  to  every 
region  of  the  earth,  is  the  fame,  though  diftri- 
buted  at  various  times  and  in  different  portions  j 
fo,  perhaps,  to  each  individual  of  the  human 
fpecies,  nature  has  ordained  the  fame  quantity 
of  wakefulnefs  and  deep ;  though  divided  by 
fome  into  a  total  quiefcence  and  vigorous  exer- 
tion of  their  faculties,  and  blended  by  others 
in  a  kind  of  twilight  of  exiftence,  in  a  ftate  be- 
tween dreaming  and  reafoning,  in  which  they 
either  think  without  action,  or  a£l  without 
thought. 

THE  poets  are  generally  well  affected  to  Sleep  : 
as  men  who  think  with  vigour,  they  require  re- 
fpite  from  thought ;  and  gladly  refign  themfelves 
to  that  gentle  power,  who  not  only  beftows  reft, 

but 
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but  frequently  leads  them  to  happier  regions, 
where  patrons  are  ajways  kind,  and  audiences 
are  always  candid,  where  they  are  feafted  in  the 
bowers  of  imagination,  and  crowned  with  flowers 
diverted  of  their  prickles,  and  laurels  of  unfading 
verdure. 

THE  more  refined  and  penetrating  part  of 
mankind,  who  take  wide  furveys  of  the  wilds  of 
life,  who  fee  the  innumerable  terrors  and  dif- 
trefles  that  are  perpetually  preying  on  the  heart 
of  man,  and  difcern  with  unhappy  perfpicuity 
calamities  yet  latent  in  their  caufes,  are  glad  to 
clofe  their  eyes  upon  the  gloomy  profpe6l,  and 
lofe  in  a  fhort  infenfibility  the  remembrance  of 
others  miferies  and  their  awn.  The  hero  has  no> 
higher  hope,  than  that,  after  having  routed  legi- 
ons after  legions,  and  added  kingdom  to  king- 
dom, he  fhall  retire  to  milder  happinefs,  and 
clofe  his  days  in  focial  feftivity.  The  wit  or  the 
fage  can  expefl  no  greater  happinefs,,  than  that, 
after  having  harrafled  his  reafon  in  deep  refearches, 
and  fatigued  his  fancy  in  boundlefs  excuifions, 
he  fhall  fink  at  night  in  the  tranquillity  of 
Sleep. 

THE  poets,  among  all  thofe  that  enjoy  the 
bleflings  of  Sleep,  have  been  leaft  amamed  to  ac- 
knowledge their  benefactor.  How  much  STATIUS 
confidered  the  evils  of  life  as  affuaged  and  foftencd 
by  the  balm  of  flumber,  we  may  difcover  by  that 
C  5  pathetic 
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pathetic  invocation,  which  he  poured  out  in  his 
waking  nights  :  and  that  COWLEY,  among  the 
other  felicities  of  his  darling  folitude,  did  not  for- 
get to  number  the  privilege  of  fleeping  without 
difturbance,  we  may  learn  from  the  rank  that  he 
afligns  among  the  gifts  of  nature  to  the  poppy  ; 
"  which  is  fcattered,"  fays  he,  *'  over  the  fields  of 
"  corn,  that  all  the  needs  of  man  may  be  eafily 
**  fatisfied,  and  that  bread  and  fleep  may  be  found 
"  together." 

Si  quls  invifum  Cereri  benlgnae 
file  putat  germen^  vehementer  errat ; 
Ilia  me  in  partem  recipit  libenter 

Fertilis  agrl. 

Mtque  frumentumque  fimul  per  omnes 
Confulens  mundo  Dea  fpargit  or  as  ; 
Crefcite^  O  !  dixit,    duo  magna  fujltn- 

tacula  vita. 

Carpe^  mortali:^  mea  dona  latus^ 
Carpe,  nee  plantas  alias  require^ 
Sedfatur  panis,  fatur  etfoporis, 

C ester  a  fp  erne. 

He  wildly  errs  who  thinks  I  yield 
Precedence  in  the  wcll-cloath'd  field, 

Tho'  mix'd  with  wheat  I  grow  : 
Indulgent  Ceres  knew  my  worth, 
And  to  adorn  the  teeming  eartha 

She  bade  the  POPPY  blow. 
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Nor  vainly  gay  the  fight  to  pleafe, 
But  bleft  with  power  mankind  to  eafe, 

The  Goddefs  faw  me  rife  : 
"  Thrive  with  the  life-fupporting  grain," 
She  cry'd,  "  the  folace  of  the  fwain, 

"  The  cordial  of  his  eyes. 

"  Seize,  happy  mortal,  feize  the  good  ; 
"  My  hand  fupplies  thy  fleep  ana  food, 

"  And  makes  thee  truly  bleft : 
14  With  plenteous  meals  enjoy  the  day, 
"  In  {lumbers  pafs  the  night  away, 

"  And  leave  to  fate  the  reft."  C.  B. 

SLEEP,  therefore,  as  the  chief  of  all  earthly 
blellings,  is  juftly  appropriated  to  induftry  and 
temperance ;  the  refrefhing  reft, .  and  the  peaceful 
night,  are  the  portion  only  of  him  who  lies  down 
weary  with  honeft  labour,  and  free  from  the  fumes 
of  indigefted  luxury  ;  it  is  the  jufr  doom  of lazi- 
nefs  and  gluttony,  to  be  inactive  without  cafe,  and 
drowfy  without  tranquillity. 

SLEEP  has  been  often  mentioned  as  the  image 
of  death  ;  "  fo  like  it,"  fays  Sir  THOMAS 
BROWN,.  ct  that  I  dare  not  truft  it  without  my 
"  prayers  :"  their  refemblance  is,  indeed,  appa- 
rent and  ftriking  ;  they  both,  when  they  feize  the 
body,  leave  the  foul  at  liberty  ;  and  wife  is  he 
that  remembers  of  both,  that  they  can  be  fafe  and 
happy  only  by  VIRTUE. 
C  6 
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NUMB.  40.  SATURDAY,  March  24,  1753* 

Sohite  tanth  anlmum  mon/iris^ 

Solvitey  Super! ;  re£iam  in  melius 

Vertlte  mentem.  SENT. 

O  !  fave,  ye  Gods  omnipotent  and  kind, 
From  fuch  abhorr'd  chimeras  fave  the  mind  ! 
In  truth's  ftrait  path  no  hideous  monfters  roar  ; 
To  truth's  ftrait  path  the  wand'ring  mind  reftore. 

IW  E  N  T  a  few  days  ago  to  vifit  a  friend, 
whofe  underftanding  is  fo  much  difordered  by 
an  injudicious  application  to  ftudy,  that  he  has 
been  fome  time  confined  in  a  madhoufe.  His 
i  nagination  was  always  remarkably  vigorous,  and 
his  judgment  far  from  contemptible  :  but  having 
refolved  to  admit  no  propofition  which  he  could 
not  demonftrate  to  be  true,  and  to  proceed  in  no 
inquiry  till  he  had  perfectly  levelled  the  path  before 
him  ;  his  progrefs  was  prefently  flopped,  and  his 
mind  continued  fixed  upon  problems  which  no 
human  abilities  can  folve,  till  its  objedl  became 
confufed,  and  he  miftook  for  realities  the  illufions 
of  fancy. 

THE  unequal  distribution  of  good  and  evil,  tha 
fufferings  of  virtue,  and   the  enjoyments  of  vice, 
had    long    bufied  and   perplexed   his   underftand- 
ing :  he  could  not  difcover,  why  a  being  to  whom 
8  all 
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all  things  are  poflible,  fhould  leave  moral  agents 
expofcd  to  accidental  happinefs  and  mifery  ;  why 
a  child  often  languifhes  under  difeafes  which  are 
derived  from  a  parent,  and  a  parent  fufrers  yet 
keener  anguifti  by  the  rebellious  ingratitude  of  a 
child  ;  why  the  tendered  affection  is  often  abufed 
by  the  neglect  of  indifference,  or  the  infults  of 
brutality;  and  why  vice  has  external  advantages 
put  into  her  power,  which  virtue  is  compelled  to 
renounce. 

HE  confidered  thefe  phenomena  as  blemifhes  in 
the  moral  fyftem,  and  could  not  fupprefs  roman- 
tic wifhcs  to  fee  them  removed.  Thefe  wiflies 
he  now  believes  to  be  in  fome  degree  accomplifh- 
ed  ;  for  he  conceives  himfelf  tranfported  to  another 
planet,  peopled  with  beings  like  himfelf,  and 
governed  by  fuch  laws  as  human  pride  has  often 
diaated  to  D  I  V  I  N  E  WISDOM  for  the 
government  of  the  earth;  he  fancies  too,  that  ha 
is  attended  by  a  being  of  a  fuperior  order,  who 
has  been  commanded  to  take  charge  of  him  dur- 
ing his  excurfion ;  and  he  fays  the  name  of  this 
being  is  AZAIL.  But  notwithstanding  thefe  ex- 
travagancies, he  will  fometimes  reafon  with  great 
fubtilty;  and  perfectly  comprehends  the  force  of 
any  argument  that  is  brought  againft  him,  though 
the  next  moment  he  will  be  wandering  in  the 
mazes  of  phrenzy,  or  bufied  to  accomplifh  fome 
trifling  or  ridiculous  purpofe. 

WHEN 
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WHEN  I  entered  his  room,  he  was  fitting  in  a 
contemplative  pofture,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  ground  :  he  juft  glanced  them  upon  me,  but 
as  I  perceived  that  his  imagination  was  bufy,  I 
was  not  willing  to  interrupt  it  by  the  intrufion  of 
foreign  ideas ;  I,  therefore,  feated  myfelf  near 
him,  without  fpeaking  a  word ;  and  after  he  had 
continued  in  his  reverie  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
he«rofe  up,  and  feemed  by  his  geftures  to  take 
leave  of  fome  invifible  gueft,  whom  with  great 
ceremony  he  attended  to  the  door.  When  he 
returned,  he  addreffed  me  with  his  ufual  formality  ; 
and,  without  exprefling  any  curiofity  to  know  how 
I  had  followed  him  into  a  region  fo  remote  and 
difficult  of  accefsj  he  began  to  acquaint  me  with 
all  that  had  paffed  in  his  imagination. 

"  AZAIL,"  faid  he,  "  has  juft  promifed,  that  he 
"  will  to-morrow  remove  me  from  this  folitary 
"  retirement  to  the  metropolis ;  where  the  ad- 
"  vantages  that  arife  from  a  perfect  coincidence 
"  of  the  natural  and  the  moral  world,  will  be 
"  more  apparent  and  finking  :  he  tells  me,  that 
"  you  have  been  abroad  with  him  this  morning, 
"  and  have  made  fome  difcoveries  which  you  are 
"  to  communicate  to  me.  Come,  I  know  that 
*'  you  find  this  world  very  different  from  that 
"  which  you  left :  there,  all  is  confufion  and  de- 
lt  formity ;  good  and  evil  feem  to  be  diftributed 
"  not  by  defign,  but  by  chance 5  and  religion  is  not 

"  founded 
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*'  founded  on  reafon,  but  faith  :  here,  all  is  order, 
"  harmony,  and  beauty:  vice  itfelf  is  only  a  deep 
'*  fhadow  that  gives  ftrength  and  elegance  to 
<c  other  figures  in  the  moral  picture:  happinefs 
"  does,  indeed,  in  fome  degree  depend  upon  exter- 
"  nals;  but  even  external  advantages  are  the  ap- 
"  pendages  of  virtue:  every  man  fpontaneoufly 
"  believes  the  rectitude  which  he  fees,  and  rejoices 
"  that  a  blind  afient  to  proportions  which  con- 
*'  tradict  his  experience  is  not  exacted. " 

To  this  addrefs  I  was  at  a  lofs  how  to  reply; 
but  fome  time  was  happily  allowed  me  for  recol- 
lection by  my  friend,  who  having  now  exhaufted 
his  ideas,  lighted  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  refigned 
himfelf  again  to  meditation.  In  this  interval  I  de- 
termined to  accommodate  myfelf  to  his  concep- 
tions, and  try  what  could  be  effected  by  decorat- 
ing fome  arguments  with  the  machinery  of  his 
fancy. 

"  IF  AZAIL,"  faid  I,  "  has  referred  you  to 
"  me,  I  will  readily  gratify  your  curiofity  :  but 
"  for  my  own  part  I  am  more  and  more  difgufted 
"  with  this  place,  and  I  fhall  rejoice  when  I  re- 
"  turn  to  our  own  world.  We  have,  I  confefs, 
"  been  abroad  this  morning;  but  though  the 
*'  weather,  as  you  fee,  is  fine,  and  the  country 
"  pleafant,  yet  I  have  great  reafon  to  be  difla- 
"  tisfied  with  my  walk.  This,  as  you  have  rc- 
"  marked,  is  a  retired  part  of  the  country :  my 

5.'  difcoveries, 
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"  difcoveries,  therefore,  with  refped  to  the  peo- 
"  pie,  have  been  few :  and  till  to-day,  I  have 
"  feen  no  object  that  has  much  excited  my  curio- 
"  fity,  or  could  much  contribute  to  my  infor- 
"  mation :  but  juft  as  we  had  croffed  the  third 
"  field  from  the  houfe,  I  difcovered  a  man  lying 
"  near  the  path,  who  feemed  to  be  perifhing  with 
"  difeafe  and  want;  as  we  approached,  he  looked 
"  up  at  us  with  an  afpecl  that  exprefTed  the 
"  utmoft  diftrefs,  but  no  expectation  of  relief: 
"  the  filent  complaint  which  yet  fcarce  implied 
*'  a  petition,  melted  my  heart  with  pity;.  I  ran  to 
<c  him,  and  gently  railing  him  from  the  ground, 
"  inquired  how  I  could  be  employed  to  affift 
"  him :  the  man  gazed  at  me  with  aftcniih- 
*'  ment;  and  while  he  was  making  an  effo- 1  to 
"  fpeak,  AZAIL  Suddenly  forced  me  from  him." 
Supprefs  thy  pity,  faid  he,  for  it  is  impious;  and 
forbear  attempts  of  relief,  for  they  are  vain  : 
haft  thou  forgot,  that  happinefs  and  mifery  are 
here  exactly  proportioned  to  virtue  and  vice ;  and% 
therefore,  that  to  alleviate  the  mifery,  or  increafe 
the  happinefs,  is  to  deitroy  the  equipoife  of  the 
balance,  and  to  counterwork-  the  defigns  of 
HEAVEN  ? 

"  I  FELT  the  force  of  this  reproof;  and  turn- 
"  ing  my  eyes  from  an  objecl:  which  I  could  not 
"  behold  without  anguifh,  I  foon  difcovered 
**  another  perfon  {landing  at  fome  diilance,  and 

•'  looking 
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"  looking  towards  us  :  his  features  were  fixed  in 
"  the  dead  calm  of  indifference,  and  exprefled 
"  neither  pleafure  nor  pain  :  I,  therefore,  enquired 
"  of  AZAIL,  to  what  moral  clafs  he  belonged  ; 
"•  what  were  his  virtues,  pafllons,  enjoyments,  and 
*'  expectations." 

THE  man,  faid  AZAIL,  who  is  the  fubject  of 
thy  enquiry,  has  not  deferved,  and,  therefore, 
does  not  fuffer  pofltive  pain,  either  of  body  or 
mind :  he  poffefies  eafe  and  health,  and  enjoys 
the  temperate  gratification  of  his  natural  appe- 
tites ;  this  temperance  is  his  virtue,  and  this  en-i 
joyment  its  reward.  He  is  deftitute  of  whatever 
is  diftinguifhed  upon  earth  by  the  name  of  KIND 
AFFECTIONS  or  SOCIAL  VIRTUE  :  the  kind  af- 
fedlions  would  render  his  happinefs  dependent 
upon  others ;  and  the  exercife  of  focial  virtue 
prefuppofes  the  happinefs  of  others  to  be  depen- 
dent upon  him.  Every  individual  is  here  a  kind 
of  feparate  fyftem  :  among  thefe  there  can  be  nei- 
ther pity  nor' relief,  neither  bounty  nor  grati- 
tude. To  clothe  the  naked,  to  feed  the  hungry, 
and  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  can  be  duties  to 
thofe  only,  who  are  placed  where  the  account  of 
PROVIDENCE  with  Vice  and  Virtue  is  kept  open, 
and  the  mite  of  human  benevolence  may  be 
accepted  for  either ;  as  the  balance  is  deferred  till 
hereafter,  and  will  at  lafl  be  ftatcd  with  the  ut- 
moft  precifion  and  impartiality.  If  thefe  beings 
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are  intended  for  a  future  ftate,  it  is  not  requifite 
they  fliould  know  it ;  the  DEITY  would  be 
juftified,  if  they  mould  lofe  exiftence  and  life  to- 
gether. Hope  and  fear  are  not  neceflary  to  ad- 
juft  the  fcale  of  diftributive  juftice,  or  to  deter 
them  from  obtaining  private  gratifications  at  the 
expence  of  others ;  for  over  the  happinefs  of 
others  they  have  no  power:  their  expectations, 
therefore,  are  bounded  by  the  grave;  and  any 
calamity  that  would  afford  a  probable  proof  of 
their  exiftence  beyond  it,  would  be  regarded  as  the 
moft  fortunate  event  that  could  befall  them.  In 
that  of  which  others  complain,  they  would  re- 
joice ;  and  adore  as  bounty,  that  which  upon 
earth  has  been  cenfured  as  injuftice.  "  When 
"  AZAIL  had  vouchfafed  me  this  information,  I 
"  earneftly  requefted  that  I  might  no  longer  con- 
"  tinue  where  my  virtues  had  no  object,  where 
"  there  was  no  happinefs  worthy  my  compla- 
*'  cency,  nor  any  mifery  that  I  was  permitted  to 
*e  relieve." 

ALL  this  while  my  friend  feemed  to  liften  with 
great  attention,  and  I  was  encouraged  to  proceed. 
"  I  could  not  forbear  obfcrving  to  AZAIL,"  faid 
I,  "  as  we  returned,  that  he  had  exhibited,  in 
*'  a  very  ftrong  light,  the  great  advantages,  which 
"  are  derived  from  that  very  conftitution  of  the 
"  natural  and  moral  world,  which,  being  gene- 
*'  rally  confidered  as  defective,  fome  have  con- 

"  cealed 
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"  cealed  with  a  view  to  juftify  PROVIDENCE,  and 
"  others  have  difplayed  as  an  argument  that  all 
"  things  were  produced  by  chance." — "  But,  Sir," 
faid  my  friend,  haftily  interrupting  me,  "  it 
"  is  nbt  merely  the  unequal  distribution,  but  the 
"  exiftence  of  evil,  that  the  Stoics  denied  and 
"  the  Epicureans  admitted,  for  the  purpofes  which 
<c  you  fuppofc  j  and  I  can  difcover,  without  the 
"  afiiftance  of  AZAIL,  that  if  moral  evil  had  been 
"  excluded,  the  focial  affe&ions  would  have  been 
11  exercifed  only  in  the  participation  of  happi- 
"  nefsj  pity  would  have  been  .well  exchanged 
<c  for  complacency,  and  the  alleviation  of  evil  for 
"  the  mutual  communication  of  good."  I  now 
conceived  hopes,  that  I  had  engaged  him  in  a 
train  of  thought,  which  would  by  degrees  lead 
him  out  of  all  his  difficulties  ;  I  applauded  myfelf 
upon  the  fucccfs  of  my  project,  and  believed  I 
had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  obviate  the  objection 
he  had  ftarted,  and  to  recapitulate  my  other  ar- 
guments, of  which  he  had  tacitly  acknowledged 
the  force.  "  My  dear  friend,"  faid  I,  *'  you 
"  talk  of  the  exclufion  of  moral  evil;  but  does 
"  not  the  exclufion  of  moral  evil  from  a  fociety 
"  of  human  beings  placed  in  a  ftate  of  proba- 
"  tion,  appear  to  be  as  impoflible  as  to  give  a 
"  circle  the  properties  of  a  fquare  ?  and  could 
*'  man,  fuppofing  him  to  have  continued  impec- 
"  cable,  hare  lived  upon  earth,  in  perpetual  fecu- 

"  rity 
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tc  rity  from  pain  ?  would  he  not  have  been  ftill 
<c  liable  to  be  crufhed  by  a  fall,  or  wounded  by  a. 
"  blow?  and  is  it  not  eafy  to  fhew,  that  thefe 
<c  evils,  which  unavoidably  become  probable  the 
"  moment  our  world  and  its  firft  inhabitants  were 
*c  produced,  are  apparently  over-ruled  by  the 
"  WISE  CREATOR,  and  that  from  thefe  he 
"  is  perpetually  educing  good  ? 

"  THE  fame  acl:  by  which  man  forfeited  his 
"  original  immortality,  produced  eventually  a 
"  proof,  that  it  (hould  be  reftored  in  a  future 
"  ftate ;  with  fuch  circumftances,  as  more  for- 
4C  cibly  reflrained  vice  by  fear,  and  encouraged 
"  virtue  by  hope.  Man,  therefore,  was  urged 
"  by  ftronger  motives  to  rectitude  of  life,  and  a 
"  further  deviation  to  ill  became  more  difficult 
"  than  the  firlt;  a  new  field  was  opened  for  the 
"  exercife  of  that  virtue,  which  exercife  only  can 
**  improve.  When  diftrefs  came  among  us,  the 
"  relief  of  diftrefs  was  exalted  into  piety  :"  What 
ye  did  to  the  fick,  and  the  prifoner,  fays  the 
AUTHOR  of  our  religion,  ye  did  to  me. 
"  But  the  fufferings  of  virtue  do  not  only  exercife 
"  virtue  in  others ;  they  are  an  earneft  of  ever- 
"  lafting  felicity :  and  hope,  without  any  tem- 
"  porary  enjoyment,  is  of  more  worth  than  all 
"  temporary  enjoyments  without  hope.  The 
*'  prefent  fyftem  is,  indeed,  evidently  in  a  ftate 
*'  of  progreffion ;  in  this  view,  it  will  appear  to 

«  be 
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"  be  a  work  worthy  of  INFINITE  WISDOM  and 
"  GOODNESS^  for  no  one  can  complain,  that 
lc  an  ear  of  corn  rots  in  the  ground,  who  knows 
*'  that  it  cannot  otherwife  fpring  up,  and  pro- 
"  duce  firft  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  after- 
"  wards  an  incr.afe,  by  which  alone  it  becomes 
"  ufeful." 

I  NOW  paufed  in  expectation  of  his  reply,  with 
the  utmoft  confidence  of  fuccefs;  but  while  I  was 
in  fancy  congratulating  him  on  the  recovery  of  his 
underftanding,  and  receiving  the  thanks  of  his 
friends,  to  the  utter  confufion  of  my  hope  he 
burft  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter.  At  firft  I 
was  not  lefs  aftonifhed  than  disappointed  j  but  I 
foon  difcovered,  that  while  I  was  labouring  at  my 
argument,  which  wholly  engrofled  my  attention, 
he  had  found  means  inifchievoufly  to  fliake  the 
lighted  tobacco  from  his  pipe  into  my  coat 
pocket,  which  having  fet  fire  to  my  handkerchief, 
was  now  finding  its  way  through  the  lining. 

THIS  was  fo  learned,  rational,  and  ingenious  a 
confutation  of  all  I  had  faid,  that  I  could  not  but 
retract  my  error:  and  as  a  friend  to  truth  and  free 
inquiry,  I  recommend  the  fame  method  of  reply 
to  thofe  ingenious  gentlemen,  who  have  difco- 
vered, that  ridicule  is  the  teft  of  truth ;  and  I  am 
confident,  that  if  they  manage  it  with  dexterity,  it 
will  always  enable  them  perfectly  to  difconcert  an 
iintagonift  who  triumphs  in  the  ftrength  of  his  argu- 
ment, 
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ment,  and  would  otherwife  bring  contempt  upon 
thofe  who  teach  PROVIDENCE  to  govern  the 
world. 

^x  r&\  f**\  ;r*\  S&\  **\  f^  /^*  ffl\  /^  *^  fo*  *^\  fi\  /**!  r*?\  /°\  /"A  ffi\.  fV\f&\ 
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— — Si  mutabile  peflus 

Eft  tibl^  confil'ils,  non  curribus,  utere  noftrls^ 
Dum  poteS}  et  folidis  etlamnum  fedibus  adftas\ 
Dumque  male  opiates  nondum  prcmis  infcius  axes. 

OVID. 

Th'  attempt  forfake, 

And  not  my  chariot  but  my  counfel  take; 
While  yet  fecurely  on  the  earth  you  ftand  ; 
Nor  touch  the  horfes  with  too  rafh  a  hand. 

ADDISON. 

To  the  ADVENTURER. 

SIR,  Fleet,  March  24. 

I  NOW  fend  you  the  fequel  of  my  ftory ;  which 
had  not  been  fo  long  delayed,  if  I  could  have 
brought  myfelf  to  imagine,  that  any  real  impa- 
tience was  felt  for  the  fate  of  MISARGYRUS  ;  who 
has  travelled  no  unbeaten  track  to  mifery,  and 
confequently  can  prefent  the  reader  only  with  fuch 
incidents  as  occur  in  daily  life. 

5  You 
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You  have  feen  me,  Sir,  in  the  zenith  of  my 
glory;  not  difpenfmg  the  kindly  warmth  of  an  all- 
cheering  fun,  but,  like  another  Phaeton,  fcorching 
and  blaiting  every  thing  round  me.  I  fliall  pro- 
ceed, therefore,  to  finiih  my  career,  and  pafs  as 
rapidly  as  poflible  through  the  remaining  vicifli- 
tudes  of  my  life. 

WHEN  I  firft  began  to  be  in  want  of  money, 
I  made  no  doubt  of  an  immediate  fupply.  The 
news-papers  were  perpetually  offering  directions 
to  men,  who  feemed  to  have  no  other  bufmefs 
than  to  gather  heaps  of  gold  for  thofe  who  place 
their,  fupreme  felicity  in  fcattering  it.  I  ported 
away,  therefore,  to  one  of  thefe  advertifers,  who 
by  his  propofals  feemed  to  deal  in  thoufands;  and 
was  not  a  little  chagrined  to  find,  that  this  general 
benefactor  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
larger  fum  than  thirty  pounds,  nor  would  venture 
that  without  a  joint  note  from  myfelf  and  a  reput- 
able houfekeeper,  or  for  a  longer  time  than  three 
months. 

IT  was  not  yet  fo  bad  with  me,  as  that  I  needed 
to  folicit  furety  for  thirty  pounds  :  yet  partly  from 
the  greedinefs  that  extravagance  always  produces, 
and  partly  from  a  defire  of  feeing  the  humour  of  a 
petty  ufurer,  a  character  of  which  I  had  hitherto 
lived  in  ignorance,  I  condescended  to  liften  to  his 
terms.  He  proceeded  to  inform  me  of  my  great 
felicity  in  not  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  extor- 
tioner : 
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tionerj  and  affured  me,  that  I  mould  find  him 
extremely  moderate  in  his  demands:  he  was, not, 
indeed,  certain,  that  he  could  furnifh  me  with 
the  whole  fum,  for  people  were  at  this  particular 
time  extremely  prefling  and  importunate  for  money  ; 
yet  as  I  had  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  he 
would  try  what  he  could  do,  and  give  me  his 
anfwer  in  three  days. 

AT  the  expiration  of  the  time,  I  called  upon 
him  again ;  and  was  again  informed  of  the  great 
demand  for  money,  and  that  "  money  was  money 
"  now :"  he  then  advifed  me  to  be  punctual 
in  my  payment,  as  that  might  induce  him  to  be- 
friend me  hereafter;  and  delivered  me  the  money, 
deducting  at  the  rate  of  five  and  thirty  per  cent, 
with  another  panegyric  upon  his  own  modera- 
tion. 

I  WILL  not  tire  you  with  the  various  practices 
of  ufurious  opprefiion;  but  cannot  omit  my  tranf- 
aftion  with  Squeeze  on  Tower-hill,  who  finding 
me  a  young  man  of  confiderable  expectations, 
employed  an  agent  to  perfuade  me  to  borrow  five 
hundred  pounds,  to  be  refunded  by  an  annual 
payment  of  twenty  per  cent,  during  the  joint 
lives  of  his  daughter  Nancy  Squeeze  and  myfelf. 
The  negociator  came  prepared  to  inforce  his  pro- 
pofal  with  all  his  art;  but  finding  that  I  caught 
his  offer  with  the  eagernefs  of  neceflity,  he  grew 
cold  and  languid :  "  he  had  mentioned  it  out  of 

"  kindne'fs; 
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"  kindnefs ;  he  would  try  to  ferve  me :  \ir. 
"  Squeeze  was  an  honeft  man,  but  extremely  . 
"  cautious."  In  three  days  he  came  to  tell  me, 
that  his  endeavours  had  been  ineffectual,  Mr. 
Squeeze  having  no  good  opinion  of  my  life  :  but 
that  there  was  one  expedient  remaining ;  Mrs. 
Squeeze  could  influence  her  hufband,  and  her 
good-will  might  be  gained  by  a  compliment.  I 
waited  that  afternoon  on  Mrc.  Squeeze,  and 
poured  out  before  her  the  fl.uteiLs  which  uiua]!v 
gain  accefs  to  rank  and  beauty  :  I  did  not  then 
know,  that  there  are  places  in  which  the 
compliment  is  a  bribe.  Having  yet  credit  with  a 
jeweller,  I  afterwards  procured  a  ring  of  thi;r<- 
guineas,  which  I  humbly  prefented,  and  was  foot/. 
admitted  to  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Squeeze.  He 
appeared  peevifh  and  backward,  and  my  old  friend 
whifpered  me,  that  he  would  never  make  a  dry 
bargain:  I,  therefore,  invited  him  to  a  tavcui. 
Nine  times  we  met  on  the  affair ;  nine  times 
I  paid  four  pounds  for  the  fupper  and  clam  ; 
and  nine  guineas  I  gave  the  agent  for  good  of- 
fices. I  then  obtained  the  money,  paing  ten 
per  cent,  advance;  and  at  the  tenth  meeting  gave 
another  fupper,  and  difburfed  fifteen  pounds  for 
the  writings. 

OTHERS,  who  ftiled  themfelves  brokers,  won!  • 
only  truft  their  money  upon  goods :  that  I  might", 
therefore,  try  every  art  of  expcn five  folly,  I 

VOL.  II.    '  1)  'took 
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took  a  houfe  and  farnifhed  it.  I  arnafed  myfelf 
with  defpoiling  my  moveables  of  their  gloiTy  ap- 
pearance, for  fear  of  alarming  the  lender  with 
fufpicions ;  and  In  this  I  fuccceded  fo  well,  that 
he  favoured  me  with  one  hundred  and  fixtv 
pounds  upon  that  which  was  rated  at  fevcn  hun- 
dred. I  then  found  that  I  was  to  maintain  a  guar- 
dian about  me,  to  prevent  the  go:>ds  from  being 
broken  or  removed.  This  was,  indeed,  an  unex- 
pected tax  j  but  it  was  too  late  to  recede  ;  and  I 
comforted  myfelf,  that  I  might  prevent  a  creditor, 
of  whom  I  had  fome  apprehenfions,  from  feiz- 
ino;,  by  having  a  ppior  execution  always  in  the 
houfe. 

BY  fuch  means  I  had  fo  embarrafled  myfelf,  that 
my  whole  attention  was  engaged  in  contriving 
cxcufes,  and  raiflng  fmall  fums  to  quiet  fuch 
as  words  would  no  longer  mollify.  It  coflr  me 
eighty  pounds  in  prefents  to  Mr.  Leech  the  attor- 
ney, for  his  forbearance  of  one  hundred,  which 
he  folicited  me  to  take  when  I  had  no  need.  I 
was  perpetually  hiirraffed  with  importunate  de- 
ma  ds,  and  infulted  by  wretches,  who  a  few 
months  before  would  not  have  dared  to  raife 
their  eyes  from  the  duft  before  me.  I  lived  in 
continual  terror,  frighted  by  every  noife  at  the 
door,  and  terrified  at  the  approach  of  every  ftep 
quicker  than  common.  I  never  retired  to  reft, 
•without  feeling  the  juftnefs  of  the  Spanifh  pro- 
verb, 
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verb,  "  Let  him  who  deeps  too  much,  borrow 
"  the  pillow  of  a  debtor  ;"  my  folicitude  and  vex- 
ation kept  me  long  waking;  and  whert  I  had 
clofed  my  eyes,  I  was  purfued  or  infulted  by  vifi- 
onary  bailiffs. 

XVnEff  I  reflected  upon  the  meannefs  of  the 
fhifts  1  had  reduced  myfelf  to,  I  could  not  but 
curfe  the  folly  and  extravagance  that  had  over- 
whelmed me  in  a  fea  of  troubles,  from  which  it 
was  highly  improbable  that  1  fhould  ever  emerge. 
I  had  fome  time  lived  in  hopes  of  an  eftate,  at  the 
death  of  my  uncle  ;  but  he  difappointed  me  by 
marrying  his  houfekeeper  ;  and,  catching  an  op- 
portunity foon  after  of  quarrelling  with  me,  for 
fettling  twenty  pounds  a  year  upon  a  girl  whoni 
I  had  feduced,  told  me  that  he  would  take  care  to 
prevent  his  fortune  from  being  (squandered  upon 
proftitutes. 

NOTHING  now  remained,  but  the  chance  of 
extricating  myfelf  by  marriage  ;  a  fcheme  which, 
I  flattered  myfelf,  nothing  but  my  prefent  diftrefs 
Would  have  made  me  think  on  with  patience.  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  look  out  for  a  tender 
novice,  with  a  large  fortune  at  her  own  difpo- 
fal  ;  and  accordingly  fixed  my  eyes  upon  Mifs 
Biddy.  Simpen  I  had  now  paid  her  fix  or  feten 
Vifijt  ;  and  fo  fully  convinced  her  of  my  being 
a  gentleman  and  a  rake,  that  I  made  no  doubt 
D  2  that 
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that  both  her  perfon  and  fortune  would  be  foon 
mine. 

AT  this  critical  time,  Mifs  Gripe  called  upon 
uie,  in  a  chariot  bought  with  my  money,  and 
loaded  with  trinkets  that  I  had  in  my  days  of  af- 
fluence lavifhed  on  her.  Thofe  days  were  now 
over ;  and  there  was  little  hope  that  they  would 
ever  return.  She  was  not  able  to  withftand  the 
temptation  of  ten  pounds  that  Talon  the  bailiff 
offered  her,  but  brought  him  into  my  apartment 
difguifed  in  a  livery  j  and  taking  my  fword  to  the 
window,  under  pretence  of  admiring  the  work- 
manfhip,  beckoned  him  to  feize  me. 

DELAY  would  have  been  expenfrve  without 
ufe,  as  the  debt  was  too  confiderable  for  payment 
or  bail  :  I,  therefore,  fuffered  myfelf  to  be  imme- 
diately conducted  to  jail. 

Vejlibulum  ante  ipfum  primifque  in  faucibus 
Lucius  fcf  ultrices  pofuere  cubilia  curts  : 
Pallcntefque  habitant  morbi,  trijiijque  fe 
Et  metus,  et  malefuada  fames,  et  turpis  egejlas. 

VIRG. 

Juft  in  the  gate  and  in  the  jaws  of  hell, 
Revengeful  cares,  and  fullen  forrows  dwell  ; 
And  pale  difeafes,  and  repining  age; 
Want,  fear,  and  famine's  unrefifted  rage. 

DRYDEM, 

CON- 
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CONFINEMENT  of  any  kind  is  dreadful ;  a  pri- 
l~<m  is  fometimes  able  to  fhock  thofe,  who  endure 
it  in  a  good  caufe :  let  your  imagination,  there- 
fore, acquaint  you,  with  what  I  have  not  words  to 
exprefs,  and  conceive,  if  poflible,  the  horrors  of 
imprifonment  attended  with  reproach  and  igno- 
miny, of  involuntary  aflociation  with  the  rcfufe  of 
mankind,  with  wretches  who  were  before  too 
abandoned  for  fociety,  but  being  now  freed  from 
fhame  or  fear,  are  hourly  improving  their  vices  by 
conferring  with  each  other. 

THERE  are,  however,  a  few,  whom  like  my- 
felf  imprifonment  has  rather  mortified  than  hard- 
ened :  with  thele  only  I  converfe  ;  and  of  thefe 
you  may  perhaps  hereafter  receive  fome  account 
from 

T  Your  humble  fervant, 

MISARGYRUS. 


NUMB. 
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NUMB.  42.     SATURDAY,  March  31,  1753. 

• Sua  cuique  DEUS  //  dira  Cupido.         VIRG. 

Our  lufts  are  Gods,  and  what  they  will  is  fate. 

IH  AD  the  misfortune,  fome  time  ago,  to  be  in 
company  where  a  gentleman,  who  has  the 
honour  to  be  a  principal  fpeaker  at  a  difputing 
fociety  of  the  nrit  clafs,  was  expeded.  Till  this 
perfon  came  in,  the  converfation  was  carried  on 
with  the  cheerful  eafy  negligence  of  fenfible  good- 
humour  :  but  we  foon  difcovered,  that  his  dif- 
courfe  was  a  perpetual  effort  to  betray  the  com- 
pany into  attempts  to  prove  felf-evident  propofi- 
tions  j  a  practice  in  which  he  feems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  that  deep  philofopher,  who 
denied  motion,  "  becaufe,"  as  he  faid,  "  a -tody 
"  muft  move  either  where  it  is,  or  where  it  is 
"  not ;  and  both  fuppolitions  are  equally  ab- 
"  furd." 

His  attempt,  however,  was  totally  unfuccefs- 
ful ;  till  at  laft  he  affirmed,  that  a  man  had  no 
more  power  over  his  own  adlions,  than  a  clock  ; 
and  that  the  motions  of  the  human  machine  were 
determined  by  irrefiftible  propenfities,  as  a  clock  is 
kept  going  by  a  weight.  This  propofition  was 
anfwered  with  a  loud  laugh ;  every  one  treated 
it  as  an  abfurdity  which  it  was  impoflible  to  be- 
lieve ; 
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lieve.}  and,  to  expofe  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
company,  he  was  defired  to  prove  what  he  had 
advanced,  as  a  fit  punifhment  of  his  defign  to  en- 
gage others  to  prove  the  contrary,  which,  though 
for  a  different  reafon,  was  yet  equally  ridiculous. 
After  a  long  harangue,  in  which  he  retailed  all 
the  fophiftry  that  he  remembered,  and  much  more 
than  he  understood,  he  had  the  mortificati  n  to 
find,  that  he  had  made  no  profclyte,  nor  was  yet 
"become  of  fufEcient  confequence  to  provoke  an 
antagonift. 

I  SATE  filent  j  and  as  I  was  indulging  my  fpe- 
culations  on  the  fcene  which  chance  had  exhibited 
before  me,  I  recollected  feveral  incidents  which 
convinced  me,  that  molt  of  the  pc-rfons  who  were 
prefent  had  lately  profefied  the  opinion  which  they 
now  oppofed  ;  and  acled  upon  that  very  principle 
which  they  derided  as  ablurd,  and  appeared  to  de- 
teft  as  impious. 

THE  company  confifted  of  Mr.  TRAFFIC,  a 
wealthy  merchant;  Mr.  COURTLY,  a  commif- 
fioner  of  a  public  office  ;  Mr.  GAY,  a  gentleman 
in  whofe  converfation  there  is  a  higher  ftrain  of 
pleafantry  and  humour,  than  in  any  other  perfon 
of  my  acquaintance  ;  and  MYRTILLA,  the  wife 
of  our  friend,  at  whofe  houfe  we  were  aflem- 
bled  to  dine,  and  who,  during  this  interval,  was 
engaged  by  fome  unexpected  bufmefs  in  another 
room. 

D  4  THOSE 
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THOSE  incidents  which  I  then  recollected,  I 
will  now  relate :  nor  can  any  of  the  perfons  whom 
I  have  thus  ventured  to  name,  be  juftly  offended  j 
becaufe  that  which  is  declared  not  to  be  the  effeft 
of  choice,  cannot  be  confidered  as  the  obje<St  of 
cenfure. 

WITH  Mr.  TRAFFIC  I  had  contracted  an  in- 
timacy in  our  younger  days,  which,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  difparity  of  our  fortune,  has  continued  till 
now.  We  had  both  been  long  acquainted  with 
a  gentleman,  who,  though  his  extenfive  trade  had 
.contributed  to  enrich  his  country,  was  himfelf 
by  Hidden  and  inevitable  lofles  become  poor  :  his 
credit,  however,  was  ftill  good  ;  and  by  the  rifque 
of  a  certain  fum,  it  was  ftill  pomble  to  retrieve 
his  fortune.  With  this  gentleman  we  had  fpent 
.1  focial  hour  ;  we  had  habitually  drank 
hi>  health  when  he  was  abfent,  and  always 
txprelled  our  (entiments  of  his  merit  in  the 
higheft  terms.  In  this  exigency,  therefore,  he 
Applied  to  me,  and  communicated  the  fecret  of 
his  diftrefs  j  a  fecret,  which  is  always  concealed 
by  a  generous  mind  till  it  is  extorted  by  torture 
that  can  no  longer  be  borne  :  he  knew  my  cir- 
cumftances  too  well,  to  expect  the  fum  that  he 
\ranted  from  my  purfe  ;  but  he  requefted  that  I 
v/ould,  to  Awe  him  from  the  pain  and  confufion 
of  fuch  a  converfation,  communicate  his  requeft, 
and  a  true  Hate  of  his  arFsirs,  to  Mr.  TRAFFIC  : 

"  for," 
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**  for,"  fays  he,  "•  though  I  could  raife  double 
"  the  fum  upon  my  own  perfonal  fecurity  ;  yet  I 
"  would  no  more  borrow  of  a  man  without  ac- 
"  quainting  him  at  what  rifque  he  lends,  than  I 
44  would  folicit  the  infu ranee  of  a  fhip  at  a  com- 
44  nion  premium,  when  I  knew,  by  private  intel- 
44  ligcncc,  that  fhe  could  fwim  no  longer  thau 
"  every  pump  was  at  work." 

I  UNDERTOOK  this  bufmefs  with  the  utmoft 
confidence  of  fuccefs.  Mr.  TRAFFIC  heard  the- 
account  of  our  friend's  misfortunes  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  concern  ;  "  he  warmly  commendtd 
"  his  integrity,  and  lamented  the  precarious  fitu- 
*'  ation  of  a  trader,  whom  oeconomy  and  dili- 
t4  gence  cannot  fecure  from  calamities,  which  are 
"  brought  upon  others  only  by  profufton  and  riot : 
"  but  as  to  the  money,  he  faidr  that  I  COULD 
"  NOT  expect  him  to  venture  it  without  fecuriiy  ; 
"  that  my  friend  himfelf  COULD  NOT  womi^r 
*4  that  his  requeft  was  refufed,  a  requeft  with 
44  which,  indeed,  laid  he,  I  CANTNOT  POSSIBLY 
*'  comply."  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
free  agency  of  myfelf  and  my  friend,  which  Mr. 
TRAFFIC  had  made  no  fcruple-  to  deny  in  a  very 
interesting  particular ;  I  believe  every  one  will 
readily  admit,  that  Mr.  TRAFFIC  was  neither 
free  in  fpeculation  nor  fact  :  for  he  can  be  little 
better  than  a  machine  actuated  by  avarice,  who 
bad  not  power  to  /pare  one  thoufand  pounds  from 
D  5  two 
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two  hundred  times  the  fum,  to  prevent  the  imme- 
diate ruin  of  a  man,  in  whofe  behalf  he  had  been 
fo  often  liberal  of  praife,  with  whom  his  focial 
enjoyments  had  been  fo  long  conne&ed,  and  for 
whofe  misfortunes  he  was  fenfibly  touched. 

SOON  after  this  difappointment,  my  unhappy 
friend  became  a  bankrupt,  and  applied  to  me  once 
more,  to  folicit  Mr.  COURTLY  for  a  place  in  his 
office.  By  Mr.  COURTLY  I  was  received  with 
great  friendfhip  j  he  was  much  affected  with  the 
diftrefies  of  my  friend  j  he  generouily  gave  me 
a  bank  note,  which  he  requetted  me  to  apply  to 
his  immediate  relief  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would 
kaft  wound  his  delicacy  ;  and  promiled  that  the 
firft  vacancy  he  fnould  be  provided  for  :  but  when 
the  vacancy  happened,  of  which  I  had  the  earlieft 
intelligence,  he  told  me  with  evident  compunc- 
tion and  diftrefs,  "  that  he  COULD  NOT  POS- 
•'  SIBLY  fulfil  his  promife,  for  that  a  very  great 
"  man  had  recommended  one  of  his  domeilics, 
*{  whofe  folicitation  for  that  reafon  it  was  NOT 
"  IN  HIS  POWER  to  refufe."  This  gentleman, 
therefore,  had  alfo  profefled  himfelf  a  machine  ; 
and  indeed  he  appears  to  have  been  no  lefs  the 
inftrument  of  ambition,  than  Mr.  TRAFFIC  of 
avarice. 

MR.  GAY,  the  wit,  befides  that  he  has  very 
much  the  air  of  a  free  agent,  is  a  man  of  deep 
penetration,  great  delicacy,  and  flrong  compaf- 

fion: 
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fton  :  but  in  direct  oppofition  to  all  thefe  great  and 
good   qualities,    he    is    continually   entangled    in 
difficulties,  and   precipitated   not  only  into  inde- 
cency and  unkindm-fs,  but  impiety,  by  his    love 
of   ridicule.      I    remembered,    that    I   had    lately 
expoftulated  with    him  about  this  ftrange  perver- 
fton  of  his  abilities,  in  thefe  terms :  "  Dear  Charles,. 
"  it  amazes  me  thr.t  you  fhould   rather  affe£t  the 
*'  character  of  a  merry  fellow,  than  a  wife  man; 
"  that  you  fhould  mortify   a  friend,  whom  you 
"  not  only  love  but  cfteem  ;  wantonly  mangle  a 
"  character  which  you  reverence,  betray  a  fecret, 
"  violate  truth,  and  fport  with  the  doctrines  and 
'*  the   practice  of  a  religion  which  you   believe, 
"  merely  for  the  plea fu re  of  being  laughed  at."    I 
remember  too,  that  when  he  had  heard  me  out,  he 
fh rugged  up  his  ihoulders,.  and,  greatly  extending 
the   longitudinal    dimenfions  of  his  countenance, 
"  All  this,"  faid  he,  "  is  very  true  ;  but  if  I  was 
"  to  be  hanged  I  COULD  NOT  HELP  IT."     Here 
was    another    declaration    in    favour    of    fatality. 
Poor  GAY  profefies  himfelf  a  flave  rather  to  vanity 
than   to  vice,  and   patiently  fubmits  to  the  moft 
ridiculous  drudgery  without  one  ftruggle  for  free- 
dom. 

OF  the  lady  I  am  unwilling  to  fpeak  with  equal    . 

plainnefs  j  but  I  hope  MYRTILLA  will  allow  me 

to  plead   an   IRRESISTIBLE  IMPULSE,    when    fhe 

reflects,  that  I  have  heard  her  lament  that  flie  is 

D  6  herfclf 
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hcrielf  urged  by  an  IRRESISTIBLE  IMPULSE  TO 
PI.AY.  1  remembered,  that  I  had,  at  the  requeft 
oi  my  friend,  taken  an  opportunity  when  we  were 
alone,  indirectly  to  reprefent  the  pernicious  confe- 
quences  of  indulging  fo  prepofterous  an  inclina- 
tion. She  perceived  my  defign  ;  and  immediately 
accufed  herlelf,  with  an  honeft  fenfibility  that  buift 
into  tears  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  told  me,  "  that 
"  fhe  was  NO  MORE  ABLE  to  refrain  from  CARDS 
"  than  to  FLY  :"  and  a  few  nights  afterwards  I 
obferved  her  chairmen  waiting  at  the  door  of  a 
great  lady,  who  feldom  fees  company  but  on  a 
Sunday,  and  then  has  always  the  happinefs  of  en- 
gaging a  brilliant  afTtmbly  at  cards. 

AFTER  I  had  recollected  thefe  incidents,  I 
looked  with  lefs  contempt  upon  our  NECESSI- 
TARIAN ;  and  to  confefs  a  truth,  with  lefs  efteem 
upon  his  prefent  opponents.  I  took  for  granted, 
that  this  gentleman's  opinion  proceeded  from  a 
confcioufneft,  that  he  was  himfelf  the  flave  of  fome 
or  all  of  thefe  vices  and  follies  ;  and  that  he  was 
prompted  by  fomething  like  benevolence,  to  com- 
municate to  others  a  difcovery,  by  which  alone  he 
had  been  able  to  quiet  his  own  mind,  and  to  regard 
himfelf  rather  as  an  object  of  pity  than  contempt. 
And  indeed  no  man,  without  great  incongruity, 
can  affirm  that  he  has  powers  which  he  does  not 
exert,  when  to  exert  them  is  evidently  his  hlgheft 
intereft  j  nor  fhould  he  be  permitted  to  arrogate 
6  the 
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the  dignity  of  a  free  agent,  who  has  once  pro- 
fefled  himfelf  to  be  the  mere  inftrument  of  necef- 
fity. 

WHILE  I  was  making  thefe  reflexions,  the 
hufband  of  MYRTILLA  came  in;  and  to  atone  for 
any  difhonour,  which  cuftom  or  prejudice  may 
fuppofe  to  be  reflected  upon  him  by  the  unhappy 
FATALITY  of  his  wife,  I  (hall  refer  to  him  as  an 
inconteftible  proof,  that  though  there  are  fome 
who  have  fold  themfclves  to  do  evil,  and  become 
the  bondmen  of  iniquity,  yet  there  are  others  who 
preferve  the  birthright  of  beings  that  are  placed 
but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels;  and  who  may 
without  reproach  deny  the  doctrine  of  neceflity,  by 
which  they  are  degraded  to  an  equality  with 
brutes  that  perilh.  I  acknowledge,  indeed,  that 
my  friend  has  motives  from  which  he  adis  ;  but  his 
motives  receive  their  force  from  reafon  illuminated 
by  REVELATION,  and  confcience  invigorated  by 
hope.  I  acknowledge  too,  that  he  is  under  fub- 
jection  to  a  matter ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
it  is  to  HIM  only,  "  whofe  fervice  is  perfect 
*'  freedom." 


NUMB. 
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NUMB.  43.    TUESDAY,  dpril  3,  1753- 
Alobllltate  viget — •••  VlRG. 

Its  life  is  motion. 

To  the  ADVENTURER. 

SIR,  March  12,  1753. 

THE  adulteration  of  the  copper-coin,  as  it  is 
highly  pernicious  to  trade  in  general,  fo  it 
more  immediately  afftdls  the  itinerate  branches  of 
it.  Among  thefe,  at  prefent,  are  to  be  found  the 
only  circulators  of  bafe  metal ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
only  dealers,  who  are  obliged  to  take  in  pay- 
ment fuch  counterfeits,  as  will  find  a  currency  no 
where  elfe :  and  yet  they  are  not  allowed  to  raife 
the  price  of  their  commodities,  though  they  are 
abridged  of  fo  confiderable  a  portion  of  their 
profits. 

A  TYBURN  execution,  a  duel,  a  moft  terrible 
fire,  or  a  horrid,  barbarous,  bloody,  cruel  and  in- 
human murder,  was  wont  to  bring  in  vaft  reve- 
nues to  the  lower  clafs  of  pamphleteers,  who  get 
their  livelihood  by  vending  thefe  diurnal  records 
publickly  in  the  ftreets  :  but  fince  halfpence  have- 
been  valued  at  no  more  than  five  pence  the  pound 
weight,  thefe  occafional  pieces  will  hardly  anfwer 
the  expences  of  printing  and  papey  -,  and  the  fer- 

vant- 
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vant-maid,  who  ufecl  to  indulge  her  tafte  For  polite 
literature,  by  purchafmg  fifty  new  playhoufe  fongs, 
or  a  whole  poetical  fheet  of  the  York/hire  garland 
or  Gloucefterfhire  tragedy,  for  a  halfpenny,  can 
DOW  fcarcely  procure  more  than  one  fingle  flip 

of  "  I  LOVE  SUE,  OR  THE  LoVER's  COM- 
"  PLAINT." 

IT  is  alfo  obfervabk,  that  the  Park  no  longer 
echoes  with  the  fhrill  cry  of  "  Toothpicks  !  Take 
"  you  fix,  your  honour,  for  a  halfpenny,"  as  it 
did  when  halfpence  were  halfpence  worth.  The 
vender  contents  herfelf  with  filently  prefcnting  her 
,  little  portable  fhop ;  and  guards  againft  the  rapa- 
city of  the  buyer,  by  exhibiting  a  very  frnall  parcel 
of  her  wares. 

BUT  the  greatcft  fuffcrers  are  undoubtedly  the 
numerous  fraternity  of  beggars  j  for,  as  things 
are  circumftanced,  it  would  be  almoft  as  profitable 
to  work  as  to  beg,  were  it  not  that  many  more  are 
now  induced  to  deal  out  their  charity  in  what 
is  of  no  other  ufe  to  themfelves,  in  the  hope 
of  receiving  feven-fold  in  return.  Indeed,  fince 
the  ufual  donation  has  been  fo  much  leflened 
in  its  value,  the  beggars  have  been  obferved  to 
be  more  vociferous  and  importunate.  One  of 
thefe  orators,  who  takes  his  ftand  at  Spring- 
gardens,  now  enforces  his  piteous  complaint, 
with  "  Good  Chriftians,  one  GOOD  halfpenny 
*'  to  the  ftonc  blind!"  and  another,  who  tells 

you 
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you  he  has  loft  the  ufe  of  his  precious  limbs, 
addrefles  your  companion  by  (hewing  a  bad  half- 
penny, and  declaring  that  he  is  ready  to  perifh 
with  hunger,  having  tried  it  in  vain  at  twenty- 
three  places  to  buy  a  bit  of  bread.  Farthings, 
we  are  told,  were  formerly  called,  in  by  the  beg- 
gars, as  they  threatened  the  ruin  of  their  commu- 
nity. I  fhould  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  this 
public-fpirited  people  were  alfo  to  put  a  ftop  to 
the  circulation  of  bad  halfpence,  by  melting  them, 
down  from  time  to  time  as  they  come  into  their 
hands.  The  experiment  is  worth  making;  and  I 
am  aflured,  that,  for  fome  end  or  other,  orders 
will  be  ifiued  out  from  the  king  of  the  beggar?, 
to  bring  all  their  adulterated  copper  to  tht  \r 
mint  in  the  Borough,  or  their  foundery  in  Moor- 
fields. 

I  WAS  led  to  the  confederation  of  this  fubjeft  by 
fome  halfpence  I  had  julr.  received  in  change; 
among  which  one  in  particular  attracted  my  re- 
gard, that  feemed  once  to  have  borne  the  profile 
of  King  William,  now  fcarcely  vifible,  as  it  was 
very  much  battered,  and  befides  other  marks  of 
ill  ufage  had  a  hole  through  the  middle.  As  it 
happened  to  be  the  evening  of  a  day  of  fome  fa- 
tigue, my  reflections  did  not  much  interrupt  my 
propenfity  to  fleep,  and  I  infenfibly  fell  into  a 
kind  of  half-flumber;  when  to  imagination  the 
halfpenny  which  then  lay  before  me  upon  the 

table, 
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table,  ere£led  itfelf  upon  its  rim,  and  from  the 
royal  lips  ftamped  on  its  furface  articulately  uttered 
the  following  narration : 

"  SIR  !  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  conceal  from 
14  you  the  illegitimacy  of  my  birth,  or  the  bafe- 
44  nefs  of  my  extraction  j  and  though  I  feem  to 
44  bear  the  venerable  marks  of  old  age,  I  received 
44  my  being  at  Birmingham  not  fix  months  ago. 
44  From  thence  I  was  tranfported,  with  many 
**  of  my  brethren  of  different  dates,  characters, 
"  and  configurations,  to  a  Jew -pedlar  in 
"  Duke's-place,  who  paid  for  us  in  fpecie  fcarce 
11  a  fifth  part  of  our  nominal  and  extrinfic  va- 
44  lue.  We  were  foon  after  feparately  difpofed 
"  of,  at  a  more  moderate  profit,  to  coffee- 
44  houfes,  chop-houfcs,  chandler-lhops  and  gin- 
"  fhops. 

"  I  HAD  not  been  long  in  the  world,  before  an 
44  ingenious  tranfmuter  of  metals  laid  violent 
44  hands  on  me ;  and  obferving  my  thin  fhape  and 
44  flat  furface,  by  the  help  of  a  little  quick'- 
"  lilver  exalted  me  into  a  fhilling.  Ufe,  how- 
'*  ever,  foon  degraded  me  again  to  my  native 
"  low  ftation  j  and  I  unfortunately  fell  into  the 
"  pofleflion  of  an  urchin  juft  breeched,  who  re- 
44  ceived  me  as  a  Chriftmas-box  of  his  god- 
"  mother. 

44  A  LOVE  of  money  is  ridiculoufly  inftilled 
44  into  children  fo  early,  .that  before  they  can 

"  poflibly 
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"  pofHbly  comprehend  the  ufe  of  it,  they  con- 
*'  flder  it  as  of  great  value  :  I  loft,  therefore, 
"  the  very  eflence  of  my  being,  in  the  cuftody  of 
-"  this  hopeful  difciple  of  avarice  and  folly;  and 
<c  was  kept  only  to  be  looked  at  and  admired  : 
"  but  a  bigger  boy  after  a  while  fnatched  me 
*'  from  hijm,  and  releafed  me  from  my  confinc- 
"  men*. 

*'  I  KOW  underwent  various  hardmips  among" 
"  his  play-fellows,  and  was  kicked  about,  hurtled, 
*'  toiled  up,  and  chucked  into  holes  ;  which  very 
"  much  battered  and  impaired  me :  but  I  fuf- 
M  fered  moft  by  the  pegging  of  tops,  the  marks 
*'  of  which  I  have  borne  about  me  to  this  day. 
*'  I  was  in  this  ftate  the  unwitting  caufe  of  rapa- 
"  city,  ftrife,  envy,  rancour,  malice  and  revenge, 
"  among  the  little  apes  of  mankind;  and  became 
frt  the  objeft  and  the  nurfe  of  thofc  paffions  which 
*c  difgrace  human  nature,  while  I  appeared  only 
"  to  engage  children  in  innocent  paftimes.  At 
"  length,  I  was  difmifled  from  their  fervice, 
"  by  a  throw  with  a  barrow-woman  for  an 
"  orange. 

*'  FROM  her  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  I  pofted 
•"  to  the  gin-fhop;  where,  indeed,  it  is  probable 
**  I  fhould  have  immediately  gone,  if  her  huf- 
"  band,  a  foot-foldier,  had  not  wrefted  me  from 
"  her,  at  the  expence  of  a  bloody  nofe,  black 
44  ey£,  fcratched  face,  and  torn  regimentals.  By 

«  him 
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"  him  I  was  carried  to  ihe'MoJl  in  St.  James's 
"  Park  j  where—  1  am  Aih-imcd  to  tell  how  I 
**  parted  from  him  —  Let  it  fuAice  that  1  was  ibon 
"  after  fafely  dqjofited  in  a  night-cellar. 

"  FROM  hence  I  got  into  the  -coat-pocket  of 
"  a  BLOOD,  and  reniiined  there  with  fcveral  of 
"  my  brctkreai  for  fan.e  days  unnoticed.  But 
"  one  evening,  as  he  was  reding  hfwne  from 
"  the  tavern,  he  je  ked  a  whole  handful  of  us 
"  through  a  fafli-vvJaidow  into  the  dining-room 
"  of  a  tradefman,  who  he  remembered  had  beei\ 
"  fo  unmaunerly  to  him  the  -day  before,  as  to  de- 
"  fire  payment  of  his  bill.  We  reposed  in  ,foft 
*'  eafe  on  a  fine  Turkey  carpet  till  the  next  morn* 
*c  ing,  when  the  mai-d  fwept  us  up;  and  fome 
"  of  us  were  allotted  to  purchafe  tea,  fome  to 
*4  buy  fnuff,  and  I  my  felf  was  immediately  trucked 
(C  away  at  the  door  for  THE  SWEETHEART'S 


.  '*  IT  is  not  my  dcfign  to  -enumerate  every  little 

"  accident  that  has  befallen  me,  or  to  dwell  upori 

•"  trivial  and  indifferent  circumftances,  as  is  the 

"  practice  of  thofc  important  egotifts,  who  write 

"  narratives,    memoirs,    and   travels*     As  ufdefs 

"  to  the  community  as  roy  fmgle  felf  may  appear 

"  to   be,    I   have  been    the  instrument  of  much 

"  good  and  evil  in  the  intercourfc  of  mankijid  : 

**  I  have  contributed  no  fmall  fum  to  the  revenues 

"  of   the   crown,    by   my  ihare  La  each   news- 
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**  paper;  and  in  the  confumption  of  tobacco, 
"  fpiritilous  liquors,  and  other  taxable  commodi- 
**  ties.  If  I  have  encouraged  debauchery,  or 
**  fupported  extravagance;  I  have  alfo  rewarded 
"  the  labours  of  induftry,  and  relieved  the  neclef- 
"  fities  of  indigence.  The  poor  acknowledge 
"  me  as  their  conftant  friend;  and  the  rich, 
"  though  they  affect  to  flight  me,  and  treat  me 
"  with  contempt,  are  often  reduced  by  thtir 
"  follies  to  diftrelTes  which  it  is  even  in  my  power 
"  to  relieve. 

*'  THE  prefent  exa&  fcrutiny  into  our  confti- 
**  tution  has,  indeed,-  very  much  obftru&ed  and 
**  embarrafled  my  travels;  though  I  could  not 
"  but  rejoice  in  my  condition  laft  Tuefday,  as  I 
**  was  debarred  having  any  fhare  in  maiming, 
**  bruifmg  and  deftroying  the  innocent  victims  of 
'*  vulgar  barbarity  :  I  was  happy  in  being  confined 
**  to  the  mock-encounters  with  feathers  and 
"  fluffed  leather ;  a  childifh  fport,  rightly  calcu- 
16  lated  to  initiate  tender  minds  in  arts  of  cruelty, 
44  and  prepare  them  for  the  exercife  of  inhumanity 
"  on  helplefs  animals  ! 

44  I  SHALL  conclude,  Sirj  with  infotming  }ou 
**  by  what  means  I  came  to  you  in  the  condition 
'*  you  fee.  A  CHOICE  SPIRIT,  a  member  of  the 
"  Kill-Care  Club,  broke  a  link-boy's  pate  with 
**  me  laft  night,  as  a  reward  for  lighting  him  acrofs 
"  the  kernel.  The  lad  wafted  half  his -tar- 

'*  flambeau 
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"  flambeau  in  looking  for  me;  but  I  efcaped  his 
"  fearch,  being  lodged  fnugly  againft  a  poft.  This 
"  morning  a  parifli  girl  picked  me  up,  and  carried 
"  me  with  raptures  to  the  next  baker's  fliop  to 
"  purchafe  a  roll.  The  matter,  who  was  church- 
*'  warden,  examined  me  with  great  attention,  and 
"  then  gruffly  threatening  her  with  Bridewell  for 
"  putting  off  bad  money,  knocked  a  nail  through 
"  my  middle,  and  fattened  me  to  the  counter :  but 
**  the  moment  the  poor  hungry  child  was  gone,  he 
"  whipt  me  up  again,  and  fending  me  away  with 
"  others  in  change  to  the  next  cuftomer,  gave 
"  me  this  opportunity  of  relating  my  adventures 
"  to  you," 

WHEN  I  awaked,  I  found  myfelf  fo  much  invi- 
gorated by  my  nap,  that  I  immediately  wrote  down 
the  ftrange  ftory  which  I  had  juft  heard;  and  as  it 
is  not  totally  deftitute  of  ufe  and  entertainment,  I 
have  fent  it  to  you,  that  by  means  of  your  paper  it 
may  be  communicated  to  the  publick. 

A  I    am,    S  I  R, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

TIM.  TURNPENNY. 
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Arcanum  nertie  tu  fcrutaberis  ullhls  unqUam  ; 

ConimiJJumque  tegts^  et  vine  fortust  et  ird.       HoR. 

Strive  not 

Your  patron's  bofom  to  explore  ; 

And  let  not  wine  or  ans;er  wreft 

Th'  intrufted  fecret  from  your  breaft* 

FRANCIS. 

I  OWE  the  following  paper  to  an  unknown- 
correfporident,  who  fent  it  to  Mr.  Payne  a  few 
days  ago,  directed  to  the  ADVENTURER.  As  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  general  principles  upon 
which  it  is  written,  I  have  taken  the  firft  opportu* 
nity  to  communicate  it  to  the  public  t  the  fubjedl 
is  unqueftionably  of  great  importance  j  and  as  I 
think  it  is  far  from  being  exhaufted,  it  may  poffibly 
produce  another  lucubration. 

AMONGST  all  the  beauties  and  excellencies 
of  the  ancient  writers,  of  which  I  profefa 
myfelf  an  admirer,  there  are  none  which  ftrike 
me  with  more  veneration,  than  the  precepts  they 
have  delivered  to  us  for  our  conduct  in  fociety, 
The  fables  of  the  poets,  and  the  narrations  of 
the  hiftorians,  amaze  and  delight  us  with  their 
refpe&ive  qualifications  j  but  we  feel  ourfelves 

particularly 
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particularly  concerned,  when  a  moral  virtue,  or 
a  focial  obligation  is  fet  before  Us,  the  practice 
of  which  is  our  indiipenfible  duty  :  and,  perhaps,, 
we  are  more  ready  to  obferve  thefe  inftru<Stions, 
or  at  leaft  acquiefce  fooner  in  the  propriety  of 
them,  as  the  authority  of  the  teacher  is  unquef- 
tionable,  the  attdrefs  not  particularly  confined  or 
levelled,  and  the  cenfure  confequently  lefs  dogma- 
tical. 

OF  all  the  virtues  which  the  ancients  pdffefled, 
the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  their  friendships  appear  to 
me  as  the  higheft  diftinclions  of  their  characters. 
Private  pcrfons,  and  particular  affinities  amongft 
them,  have  been  long  celebrated  and  ad.,.iru!  : 
and  if  we  examine  their  conduct  a$  companions, 
we  (hall  find,  that  the  rites  of  their  religion  were 
not  more  facred,  more  ftrongly  ratified,  or  more 
feverely  preferved,  than  their  laws  of  fociety. 

THE  table  of  friendship,  and  the  altar  of  facri- 
fice,  were  equally  uncontaminated  :  the  myfteries 
of  Bacchus  were  enveloped  with  as  many  leaves 
as  thofe  of  Ceres;  and  the  profanation  of  cither- 
deity  excluded  the  offenders  from  the  aflem- 
blies  of  men :  the  revealer  was  judged  accurfed, 
and  impiety  was  thought  to  accompany  his 
fteps* 

WITHCVUT  inveighing  againft  the  practice  of  the 
prcicnt  times,  or  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  paft, 

Ifhall 
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I  fhall  only  remark,  that  if  we  cannot  meet  toge- 
ther upon  the  honeft  principles  of  focial  beings, 
there  is  reafon  to  fear,  that  we  are  placed  in  the 
molt  unfortunate  and  lamentable  aera  fince  th« 
creation  of  mankind.  It  is  not  the  increafe  of 
vices  infeparable  from  humanity  that  alarms  us, 
the  riots  of  the  licentious,  or  the  outrages  of  the 
profligate;  but  it  is  the  abfence  of  that  integrity, 
the  neglect  of  that  virtue,  the  contempt  of  that 
honour,  which  by  connecting  individuals  formed 
fociety,  and  without  which  fociety  can  no  longer 
fubfift. 

FEW  men  are  calculated  for  that  clofe  connec- 
tion, which  we  diftinguifli  by  the  appellation  of 
friendftiip ;  and  we  well  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  friend  and  an  acquaintance:  the  acquaint- 
ance is  in  a  poft  of  progreflion;  and  after  hav- 
ing patted  through  a  courfe  of  proper  experience, 
and  given  fufficient  evidence  of  his  merit,  takes  a 
new  title,  and  ranks  himfelf  higher.  He  mull 
now  be  confidered  as  in  a  place  of  confequence  ; 
in  which  all  the  ornaments  of  our  nature  are 
necefiary  to  fupport  him.  But  the  great  requi- 
fites,  thofe  without  which  all  others  are  ufelefs, 
are  fidelity  and  taciturnity.  He  muft  not  only 
be  fuperior  to  loquacious  imbecillity,  he  muft  be 
well  able  to  reprefs  the  attacks  of  curiofity,  and 
to  refift  thofe  powerful  engines  that  will  be 
employed  againft  him,  wine  and  refentment. 

Such 
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Such  are  the  powers  that  he  mull  conftantly  exert, 
after  a  truft  is  repofed  in  him  :  and  that  he  may 
not  overload  himfelf,  let  him  not  add  to  his 
charge,  by  his  own  enquiries  ;  let  it  be  a  de- 
volved, not  w  acquired  commiflion,  Thus  ac- 
coutred, 

Sub  iifdetti 

Sit  trabibt(S)  fragilemque  mecum 
•Sol-vat  Phafclon, 

•— — They,  who  myfteries  reveal, 
Beneath  my  roof  fliall  never  live, 
Shall  never  hcvift  with  me  the  doubtful  fail. 

FRANCIS. 

THERE  are  as  few  inftigations  in  this  country 
to  a  breach  of  confidence,  as  fincerity  can  re- 
joice under.  The  betrayer  is  for  ever  fhut  out 
from  the  ways  of  men,  and  his  difcoveries  are 
deemed  the  effects  of  malice.  We  wifely  ima- 
gine, he  muft  be  aduated  by  other  motives  than 
the  promulgation  of  truth  j  and  we  receive  his 
evidence,  however  we  may  ufe  it,  with  contempt. 
Political  exigencies  may  require  a  ready  .recep- 
tion of  fuch  private  advices  :  but  though  the 
neceffities  of  government  admit  the  intelligence, 
the  wifdom  of  it  but  barely  encourages  the  intel- 
ligencer. There  is  no  name  fo  odious  to  us, 
as  that  of  an  Informer.  The  very  alarm  in  our 

VOL.  II.  E  ftreets 
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ftreets  at  the  approach  of  one,  is  a  fufficient  proof 
of  the  general  abhorrence  of  this  character. 

SIXCE  thefe  are  the  confequential  conditions 
upon  which  men  acquire  this  denomination,  it 
may  be  afked,  what  are  the  inducements  to  the 
treachery.  I  do  not  fuppofe  it  always  proceeds 
from  the  ^badnefs  of  the  mind  ;  and  indeed  I 
think  it  is  impoffible  that  it  fhould :  wealcnefs 
difcovers  what  malignity  propagates ;  till  at  laft, 
confirmation  is  required,  with  all  the  folemuity 
of  proof,  from  the  lirft  author  of  the  report ;  who 
only  defigned  to  gratify  -his  own  loquacity,  or  the 
importunity  of  his  companion.  An  idle  vanity 
inclines  us  to  enumerate  our  parties  of  mirth  and 
friendfhip ;  and  we  believe  our  importance  is  in- 
creafed,  by  a  recapitulation  of  the  difcourfe,  of 
which  we  were  fuch  diftinguifhed  iharers  :  and  to 
(hew  that  we  were  efteemed  fit  to  be  entrufted 
with  affairs  of  great  concern  and  privacy,  we  not- 
ably give  in  our  detail  of  them. 

THEILE  is,  befides,  a  very  general  inclination 
^mongft  us  to  hear  a  fecret,  to  whomfoever  it 
relates,  known  or  unknown  to  us,  of  whatever 
import,  ferious  or  trifling,  fo  it  be  but  a  fecret : 
the  delight  of  telling  it,  and  of  hearing  it,  are 
nearly  proportionate  and  equal.  The  pofleflbr  of 
the  valuable  treafure,  appears  indeed  rather  to 
have  the  advantage  j  and  he  feems  to  claim  his 
fuperiority.  I  have  difcovered  at  once  in  a  large 

company, 
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company,  by  an  air  and  deportment  that  is  eflumed 
upon  fuch  occaiions,  who  it  is  that  is  confciou* 
of  this  happy  charge  :  he  appears  reftlefs  and  full 
of  doubt  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  has  frequent 
confutations  with  himfelf,  like  a  bee  undetermined 
where  to  fettle  in  a  variety  of  fweets  ;  till  at  laft, 
one  happy  ear  attracts  him  more  forcibly  than  the 
reft,  and  there  he  fixes,  "  dealing  and  giving 
"  odours." 

IN  a  little  time  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
amazement,  that  the  whole  town  is  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  ftory,  as  the  two  who  were  fo 
bufily  engaged  ;  and  the  confternation  is  greater, 
as  each  reporter  is  confident,  that  he  only  com- 
municated it  to  one  perfon.  "  A  report,"  fays 
STRADA,  '*  thus  tranfmitted  from  one  to  one, 
"  is  like  a  drop  of  water  at  the  top  of  a  houfe  ;  it 
"  defcends  but  from  tile  to  tile,  yet  at  laft  makes 
"  its  way  to  the  gutter,  and  then  is  involved  in 
u  the  general  ftream."  And  if  I  may  add  to  the 
comparifon,  the  drop  of  water,  after  its  progrefs 
through  all  the  channels  of  the  ftreets,  is  not  more 
contaminated  with  filth  and  dirt,  than  a  fimplc 
ftory,  after  it  has  patted  through  the  mouths  of  a 
few  modern  tale-bearers. 
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Nulla  fides  regni  facih)  tmnifque  pcteftas 
Imp  at  i  ens  confortts  erit,  Luc  AN*. 

No  faith  of  partnerfhip  dominion  owns  ; 
Still  difcord  hovers  o'er  divided  thrones. 

IT  is  well  known,  that  many  things  appear 
plauiible  in  fpcculation,  which  can  never  be 
reduced  to  practice  -y  and  that  of  the  numberlefs 
projects  that  have  flattered  mankind  with  theo- 
retical fpecioufnefs,  few  have  ferved  any  other 
purpose  than  to  {hew  the  ingenuity  of  their  con- 
trivers. A  voyage  to  the  moon,  however  roman- 
tic anjd  abi'urd  the  fcheme  may  now  appear,  fince 
the  properties  of  air  hare  been  better  underftood, 
leemed  highly  probable  to  many  of  the  afpiring 
wits  in  the  lall  century,  who  began  to  doat  upon 
their  glofly  plumes,  and  fluttered  with  impatience 
for  the  hour  of  their  departure  : 


P  ere  ant  vejligia  mille 


AnU  fugam,  abfentemque  fent  gravh  ur.gula 
campum. 

Hills,  vales,  and  floods  appear  already  croft  ; 
And,  ere  he  ftarts,  a  thoufand  fteps  are  loft. 

POPE. 

AMONG 
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AMONG  the  fallacies  which  only  experience  can 
detect,  there  are  fome,  of  which  fcarccly  experience' 
itfeif  can  deflroy  the  influence  ;  fome  which,  by  a 
captivating  fhew  of  indubitable  certainty,  are  per- 
petually gaining  upon  the  human  mind  ;  and 
which,  though  every  trial  ends  in  difappoim  • 
meat,  obtain  new  credit  as  the  fcnfe  of  milcarriage 
wears  gradually  away,  pei»fuade  us  to  try  a^aia 
what  we  have  tried  already,  and  expofe  us  by  the 
fame  failure  to  double  vexation. 

OF  this  tempting,  this  delufive  kind,  is  the  ex- 
pectation of  great  performances  by  confederated 
llrength.  The  fpeculatift,  when  he  ha«  carefully 
obierved  how  much  may  be  performed  by  a  fingle 
hand,  calculates  by  a  very  eafy  operation  the 
force  of  thoufands,  and  goes  on  accumulating 
power  till  refinance  vanifh.es  before  it  ;  then 
rejoices  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  new  fchetne,  and 
wonders  at  the  folly  or  idlenefs  of  former  ages, 
who  have  lived  in  want  of  what  might  -fo 
readily  be  procured,  and  fufFered  themfelves  to- 
be  debarred  from  happinefs  by  obftacles  which 
one  united  effort  would  have  fo  eafily  fur- 
mounted. 

Bur  this  gigantic  phantom  of  collective  power 

vanifhes   at  once   into  air   and   emptinefs,  at   the 

firft  attempt  to  put   it  into  action.     The  different 

apprehcnfions,  the  difcord?.nt  palfions,  the  jarring 

E  3  iutcrcits 
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interefts  of  men,  will  fcarcely  permit  that  many 
fhould  unite  in  one  undertaking. 

OF  a  great  and  complicated  defign,  fome  will 
never  be  brought  to  difcern  the  end;  and  of  the 
feveral  means  by  which  it  may  be  accomplifhed, 
the  choice  will  be  a  perpetual  fubjecl  of  debate, 
as  every  man  is  fwayed  in  his  determination  by 
his  own  kndwledge  or  convenience.  In  a  long 
leries  of  action,  fome  will  languifh  with  fatigue, 
and  fome  be  drawn  off  by  prefent  gratifications ; 
fome  will  loiter  becaufe  others  labour,  and  fome 
will  ceafe  to  labour  becaufe  others  loiter :  and  if 
once  they  come  within  profpeft  of  fucccfs  and 
profit,  fome  will  be  greedy  and  others  envious  j 
ibme  will  undertake  more  than  they  can  per- 
form, to  enlarge  their  claims  of  advantage  j 
Ibme  will  perform  lefs  than  they  undertake,  left 
their  labours  fhould  chiefly  turn  to  the  benefit  of 
others. 

THE  hiftory  of  mankind  informs  us  that  a 
fingle  power  is  very  feldom  broken  by  a  confede- 
racy. States  of  different  interefts,  and  afpecls 
malevolent  to  each  other,  may  be  united  for  a 
time  by  common  diftrefs  ;  and  in  the  ardour  of 
felf-prefervation  fall  unanimoufly  upon  an  enemy, 
by  whom  they  are  all  equally  endangered.  But 
if  their  firft  attack  can  be  vvithftood,  time  will 
never  fail  to  diflblve  their  union  :  fuccefs  and 
mifcarriage  will  be  equally  dcftrudive  :  after  the 

con qu eft 
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conqueft  of  a  province,  they  will  quarrel  in  the 
divifion  ;  after  the  lofs  of  a  battle,  all  will  be  en- 
deavouring to  fecure  themfelves  by  abandoning  the 
reft. 

FROM  the  impoflibility  of  confining  numbers  to 
the  conftant  and  uniform  profecution  of  a  common 
inttreir.,  arifes  the  difficulty  of  fecuring  fubjects 
againft  the  encroachment  of  governors.  Power  is 
always  gradually  ftealing  away  from  the  many  ta 
the  few,  becaufe  the  few  are  more  vigilajit  and 
confiftent ;  it  flill  contracts  to  a  fmaller  number, 
till  in  time  it  centers  in  a  fingle  perfon. 

THUS  all  the  forms  of  government  inftituted 
among  mankind,  perpetually  tend  towards  mo- 
narchy ;  and  power,  however  diffufed  through 
the  whole  community,  is  by  negligence  or  corrup- 
tion, commotion  or  diftrcfs,  repofed  at  laft  in  the 
chief  magiftrate. 

"  THERE  never  appear,"  fays  SWIFT,  "  more 
"  than  five  or  fix  men  of  genius  in  an  age  ;  but 
"  if  they  were  united,  the  world  could  not  ftand 
"  before  them."  It  is  happy,  therefore,  for  man- 
kind, that  of  this  union  there  is  no  probability. 
As  men  take  in  a  wider  compafs  of  intellectual 
furvey,  they  are  more  likely  to  chufe  different  ob- 
jects of  purfuit ;  as  they  fee  more  ways  to  the  fame 
end,  they  will  be  lefs  eafily  perfuaded  to  travel 
together  j  as  each  is  better  qualified  to  form  an 
independent  fcheme  of  private  greatnefs,  he  will 
£4.  reject 
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reject  with  greater  obftinacy  the  project  of  another  ; 
as  each  is  more  able  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  as  the 
head  of  a  party,  he  will  lefs  readily  be  made  a  fol- 
lower or  an  affociate* 

THE  reigning  philofophy  informs  us,  that  the 
•vaft  bodies  which  conftitute  the  univerfe,  are  regu- 
lated in  their  progrefs  through  the  etherial  fpaces, 
by  the  perpetual  agency  of  contrary  forces ;  by 
one  of  which  they  are  retrained  from  deferting 
their  orbits,  and  lofing  themfclves  in  the  immen- 
fity  of  heaven  ;  and  held  off  by  the  other  from 
ruihing  together,  and  clustering  round  their  center 
with  everlafting  cohefion. 

THE  fame  contrariety  of  impulfe  maybe  perhaps 
difcovered  in  the  motions  of  men  :  we  are  formed 
for  fociety,  not  for  combination  ;  we  are  equally 
unqualified  to  live  in  a  clofe  connection  with  our 
fellow-beings,  and  in  total  feparation  from  them  ; 
we  are  attracted  towards  each  other  by  general 
iympathy,  but  kept  back  from  contact  by  private 
iuterefts. 

SOME  philofophers  have  been  foolifh  enough  to 
imagine,  that  improvements  might  be  made  in  the 
fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  by  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  orbs  of  h«av«n  ;  and  politicians,  equally 
ignorant  and  equally  prefumptuous,  may  eafily  be 
led  to  fuppofe,  that  the  happinefs  of  our  world 
would  be  promoted  by  a  different  tendency  of  the 
human  minxL  It  appears,,  indeed,  to  a  flight  and 

fuperficial 
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fuperficial  obferver,  that  many  things  impracticable 
in  our  prefcnt  ftate,  might  be  eafily  effe&ed,  if 
•mnnkind  were  better  difpofed  to  union  and  co- 
operation :  but  a  little  reflexion  will  difcorer, 
that  if  confederacies  were  eafily  formed,  t&ey 
would  lofe  their  efEcacy,  fmce  numbers  would  be 
opposed  to  numbers,  and  unanimity  to  unanimity  ; 
•and  inftead  of  the  prefent  petty  competitions  of 
individual  or  fingk  families,  multitudes  v/ould  be 
fupplanting  multitudes,  and  thousands  plotting 
againft  thoufands. 

THERE  is  rro  -daft  of  the  human  fpecies,  of 
which  the  rmron  ftrems  to  have  been  more  expeft- 
ed,  than^of  the  learned  :  the  reft  -of  Ac  -world  have 
almoft  always  agreed,  to  ftiut -tc^olars  up  together 
in  colleges  and  cioifters  ;  farely-not  v/ithout  hope, 
that  they  would  look  for  that  ha-pfinefs  in  con- 
cord, which  they  were  -debarred  from  finding  in 
variety  ;  and  that  fuch  conjunctions  of  intellect 
would  recompenfc  tiie  'munificence  of  founders 
and  patrons,  by  performances  abovx  the  Breach  of 
any  fingle  mind. 

BUT  DISCORD,  who  found  means  to  roll  her 
apple  into  the  banquetting  chamber  of  the  God- 
defTes,  has  had  the  addrefs  to  fcatter  her  laurels  in 
the  feminaries  of  learning.  The  friendihip  cf  ftu- 
dents  and  of  beauties  is  for  the  moft  part  equally 
iincere,  and  equally  durable  :  as  both  depend  for 
happinefs  on  the  regard  of  others,  on  that  of  which 
E  5  the 
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the  value  arifes  merely  from  companion,  they  are 
both  expofed  to  perpetual  jealoufies,  and  both  inr- 
ceflantly  employed  in  fchemes  to  intercept  the 
praifes  of  each  other. 

I  AM,  however,  far  from  intending  to  inculcate^ 
that  this  confinement  of  the  ftudious  to  ftudious 
companions,  has  been  wholly  without  advantage 
to  the  public  :  neighbourhood,  where  it  does  not 
conciliate  friendfhip,  incites  competition ;  and  he 
that  would  contentedly  reft  in  a  lower  degree  cf 
excellence,  where  he  had  no  rival  to  dread,  will 
be  urged  by  his  impatience  of  Inferiority  to  inceC- 
fant  endeavours  after  great  attainments.. 

THESE  Simulations  of  honeft  rivalry  are,  per- 
liaps,  the  chief  effects  of  academies  and  focieties  \. 
for  whatever  be  the  bulk  of  their  joint  labours, 
every  fmgle  piece  is  always  the  production  of  aa 
jndi-vidual,  that  owes  nothing  to  his  colleagues  but 
the  contagion  of  diligence,  a  refolution  to  write, 
becaufe  the  reft  are  writing,  and  the  fcorn  of 
obfcurity  while  the  reft  .are  illuftrious,.. 


NUMB, 
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NUMB.  46.    SATURDAY,  April  14,  1753. 

Mt?Z>  ^vr^ova,  Zf/xiro-nir.  Prov.  Gr. 

Far  from  my  table  be  the  tell-tale  gueft. 

IT  has  been  remarked,  that  men  are  generally 
kind  in  proportion  as  they  are  happy;  and  it 
is  faid  even  of  the  devil,  that  he  is  good-humoured 
when  he  is  pleafed.  Every  act,  therefore,  by 
which  another  is  injured,  from  whatever  motive, 
contracts  more  guilt  and  exprefies  greater  malig- 
nity,, if  it  is  committed  in  thofe  feafons  which  are 
fet  apart  to  pleafantry  and  good-hurnour,  and 
brightened  with  .  enjoyments  peculiar  to  rational 
and  focial  beings. 

DETRACTION  is  among  thofe  vices,  which  the 
moft  languid  virtue  has  fufficient  force  to  prevent  j 
becaufe,  by  detraction,  that  is  not-gained  which  is 
taken  away  :  "he  who  niches  from  me  my  good 
"  name,"  fays  SHAKESPEARE*  "  enriches  not 
"  himfelf,  but  makes  me  poor  indeed  :"  as  no- 
thing, therefore,  degrades  human  nature  more  than 
detraction,  nothing  more  difgraces  converfation. 
The  detractor,  as  he  is  the  loweft  moral  charac- 
ter, reflects  greater  difhonour  upon  his  company, 
than  the  hangman  ;  and  he,  whofe  difpofition  is  a 
fcandal  to  his  fpecies,  fhould  be  more  diligently 
E  6  avoided, . 
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avoided,  than  he  who  is  fcandalous  only  by  his 
office. 

BUT  for  this  practice,  however  vile,  forae  have 
dared  to  apologize,  by  contending,  that  the  report, 
by  which  they  injured  an  abfent  character,  was 
true  :  this,  however,  amounts  to  no  more,  than 
that  they  have  not  complicated  malice  with  falfe- 
hood,  and  that  there  is  fome  difference  between 
detraction  and  flander.  To  relate  all  the  ill  that 
is  true  of  the  belt  man  in  the  world,  would  pro- 
bably render  him  the  object  of  fufpicion  and  dif- 
truft  ;  and  if  this  practice  was  univerial,  mutual 
confidence  r.nd  efleem,  the  comforts  of  focicty, 
and  the  endearments  of  friendfhin,  would  be  ^t  r.n 
end. 

THERE  is  fomething  unfpcakablv  more  hate- 
ful in  thofe  fpccies  of  villainy  by  which  the  law 
is  evaded,  than  in  thofe  by  which  it  is  violated 
and  defied.  Courage  has  fometimes  preferved 
rapacity  from  abhorrence,  as  beauty  has  been 
thought  to  apologize  for  proliitution ;  but  the  in- 
juilice  of  cowardice  is  univerfally  abhorred,  and 
like  the  levvdnefs  of  deformity  has  no  advocate. 
Thus  hateful  are  the  wretches  who  detract  with 
caution ;  and  while  they  perpetrate  the  wrong,, 
are  folicitous  to  avoid  the  reproach  :  they  do  not 
fay  that  Chloe  forfeited  her  honour  to  Lyfanderj 
but  they  fay  that  fuch  a  report  has  been  fpread, 
they  know  not  how  true.  Thofe  who  propagate; 

ihefe 
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thcfe  reports,  frequently  invent  them  ;  and  it  is 
no  breach  of  charity  to  fuppofe  this  to  be  always 
the  cafe  ;  bccaufe  no  man  who  fprcads  detraction,, 
would  have  fcrupled  to  produce  it;  and  he  who 
fhould  dirt'ufe  poifon  in  a  brook,  would  fcarce  be 
acquitted  of  a  malicious  defign,  though  he  fhould 
alledge,  that  he  received  it  of  another  who  is  doing 
the  fame  elfewherev 

WHATEVER  is  incompatible  with  the  highcft 
dignity  of  our  nature,  fhould  indeed  be  excluded 
from  our  converfation  :  as  companions,  not  only- 
that  which  we  owe  to  ourfelves,  but  to  others,  is 
required  of  us ;  and  they  who  can  indulge  any 
vice  in  the  prefence  of  each  other,  are  become 
obdurate  in.  guilt  and  infcnfible  to  infamy. 

REVERENCE  THY  SELF,  is  one  of  the  fublime 
precepts  of  that  amiable  philofopher,  whofe  hu- 
manity alone  was  an  fnconteftible  proof  of  the 
dignity  of  his  mind.  PYTHAGORAS,  in  his  idea 
of  virtue,  comprehended  intellectual  purity  j  and 
he  fuppofed,  that  by  him  who  reverenced  himfelf,. 
thofe  thoughts  would  he  fupprefled  by  which  a 
being  capable  of  virtue  is  degraded  :  this  divine 
precept  evidently  prefuppofes  a  reverence  of  others^ 
by  which  men  are  retrained  from  more  grofs  im- 
moralities ;  and  with  which  he  hoped  a  reverence 
of  felf  would  alfo  co-operate  as  an  auxiliary 
motive.. 

TH£ 
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THE  great  duke  of  MARLBOROUGH,  who  was 
perhaps  the  moft  accomplished  gentleman  of  his 
age,  would  never  fuffer  any  approaches  to  obfce- 
nity  in  his  prefence;  and  it  was  faid  by  the  late 
lord  Cobham,  that  he  did  not  reprove  it  as  an 
immorality  in  the  fpeaker,.  but  refented  it  as  an- 
indignity  to  himfelf:  and  it  is  evident,  that  to 
fpeak  evil  of  the  abfent,  to  utter  lewdnefs,  blaf- 
phemy,  or  treafon,,muft  degrade  not  only  him  who 
fpeak s,  but  thofe.  who  hear ;  for .  fu rely  that  dig- 
nity of  character  which  a. man  ought  always  ta 
fuftain,  is  in  danger,  when  he  is  made  the  confix 
dent  of  treachery,  detraction,  impiety,  or  luft  :  for 
he,  who  in  converfation  difplays  his  own  vices,, 
imputes  them ;  as  he  who  boafts  to  another  of  a. 
robbery,  prefuppofes  that  he  is  a  thief. 

IT  fhould  be  a  general  rule,  never  to  utter  any 
thing  in  converfation  which  would  juftly,  diftio- 
nour  us  if  it  fhould  be  reported  to  the. world  :  if. 
this  rule  could  be  always  kept,  we  fhould  be  fecure 
in  our  own  innocence  againft  the  craft  of  knaves 
and  parafites,  the  ftratagems  of.  cunning,  and  the 
vigilance  of  envy. 

BUT  after  all  the  bounty  of  nature,  and^all  the 
labour  of  virtue,  many  imperfections  will  be  flilL 
difcerned  in  human  beings,  even  by  thofe  who 
do  not  fee  with  all  the  perfpicacity  of  human 
wifdom  :  and  he  is  guilty  of  the  moft  aggravated, 
detraction,  who  reports  the  weaknefs  of  a  good 

mind.' 
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mind  difcovered  in  an  unguarded  hour;  fome-- 
thing  which  is  rather  the  effect  of  negligence, 
than  defign;  rather  a  folly,  than, a  fault ;  a  fally 
of  vanity,  rather,  than  an  eruption  of  malevolence. 
I±  has,  therefore,,  been  a  maxim  inviolably  facred 
among  good  men,,  never  to  difclofc  the  fecrets 
of  private  converfationj.  a  maxim,  which  though 
it  feems  to  arife  from  the  breach  of  fome,  other, 
does  yet  imply  that  general  rectitude,  which  is 
produced,  by  a  confcioufnefs  of  virtuous  dignity, 
and  a  regard  to  that  reverence  which  is  due  to. 
ourfelves  and  others  :  for  to  conceal  any  immoral 
purpofe,  which  to  difclofe  is  to  difappoint  j  any 
crime,  which  to  hide  is  to  countenance;  or  any 
character,,  which  to  avoid  is  to  be  fafe;  as  it  is 
incompatible  with  virtue,  .and  injurious  to  fociety, 
can  be  a  law  only  among  thofe  who  are  enemies  ta 
both. 

AMONG  fuch,  indeed,  it  is  a  law  which  there- 
is  fome  degree  of  obligation,  to  fulfil ;  and  the 
fecrets  even  of  their  converfation  are,  perhaps, 
feldom  difclofed,  without  an  aggravation  of  their 
guilt:  it  is  the  intereft  of  fociety,  that  the  veil  of 
taciturnity  fhould  be  drawn  over  the  myfteries  of. 
drunkenncfs  and  lewdnefs;  and  to  hide,  even  the. 
machinations  of  envy,  ambition,  or  revenge,  if 
they  happen  to  mingle  in  thefe  orgies  among  the 
rites  of  Bacchus,  feems  to  be  the  duty  of  the  ini- 
tiated, though  not  of  the  prophane* 

9  I* 
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IF  he  who  has  aflociated  with  robbers,  who  has 
repofed  and  accepted  a  truft,  ?.nd  whofe  guilt  is 
a  -pledge  of  his  fidelity,  (hould  betray  his  affo- 
ciates  for  hire;  if  he  is  urged  to  fecurc  himfelf,. 
by  the  anxiety  of  fufpicion,  or  the  terrors  of  cow- 
ardice, or  to  pimrfh  others  by  the  importunity 
of  referitment  and  revenge ;  though  the  public 
receives  benefit  from  his  -conduct.,  and  may  think 
it  expedient  to  reward  him,  yet  he  has  only 
added  to  -every  other  fpccies  of  guilt,  that  of 
treachery  to  his  friends :  he  has  demonstrated, 
that  he  is  fo  deftitute  of  virtue,  as  not  to  po fiefs 
even  thofe  vices  whrch  referable  it ;  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  cut  off  as  totally  unfit  for  human 
fociety,  'but  that,  as  poifon  is  an  antidote  to  poi- 
fan,  iris  'crimes  -are  a  fecurity  againft  the  crimes 
of  others. 

IT  is,  however,  true^  that  if  fuch  an  offender 
rt  ftung  with  remorfc,  if  he  feels  the  force  of 
higher  obligations  than  thofe  of  a"n  iniquitous 
eompa-£t,  and  if  urged  by  a  defire  to  atone  for  the 
injury  "which  he  has  done  to  focrety,  he  gives  in 
his  informatrcm,  and  delivers  up  his  aflbciates,, 
with  whatever  reluctance,  to  the  laws ;  by  this 
facrifke  iie  ratifies  'his  repentance,  he  becomes 
again  the  friend  of  his  country,  and  deferves  not 
only  -protection  but  efteem :  -for  the  fame  action 
may  be  either  virtucais  or  vicious, 'and  may  deferve 
either  honour  or  rnfamys  as  it  may  be  performed 

upon- 
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upon  different  principles;  and  indeed  no  a&iorx 
can  be  morally  claflcd  or  eftimated,  without 
feme  knowledge  of  the  motive  by  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. 

BUT  as  there  is  fcldom  any  other  clue  to  the 
motives  of  particular  actions,  than  the  general 
tenor  of  his  life  by  whom  they  are  performed ;  and 
as  the  lives  of  thofe  who  ferve  their  country  by 
bringing  its  enemies  to  punifhment,  are  commonly- 
flagitious  in  the  higheft  degree ;  the  ideas  of  this 
ftrvice  and  the  moft  fordid  villainy  are  fo  con- 
nected, that  they  always  recur  together  :  if  only 
this  part  of  a  character  is  known,  we  immediately 
infer  that  the  whole  is  infamous;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, no  wonder,  that  the  name  by  which  it  is 
exprefled,  efpecially  when  it  is  ufed  to  denomi- 
nate a  profeffion,  fhould  be  odious ;  or  that  a  good 
man  fliould  not  always  have  fufficient  fortitude,  to 
ftrike  away  the  mafk  of  diifimulation,  and  direct 
the  fword  of  juftice. 

BUT  whatever  might  be  thought  of  thofe,  who 
difcharge  their  obligations  to  the  public  by  trea- 
chery to  their  companions ;  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended, that  he,  to  whom  an  immoral  defign  is 
communicated  by  inadvertence  or  miftake,  is 
under  any  private  obligation  to  conceal  it  :  the 
charge  which  devolves  upon  him,  he  muft  In- 
ftantly  renounce  :  for  while  he  hefttates,  his  vir- 
tue is  fufpended  :  and  he  who  communicates  fuch 

defign 
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defign  to  another  not  by  inadvertence  or  miftake-, 
but  upon  prefumption  of"  concurrence,  commits 
an  outrage  upon  his  honour  aird  defies  his  rcfent*- 
ment. 

LE-T  none,  therefore,  be  encouraged  to  prophane 
the  rights  of  converfation,  much  lei's.  of  fricndfhip-, 
by  fuppofing  there  is  any  lav/,  which  ought  to 
reftrain  the  indignation  of  virtue,  or  deter-  repent*- 
ance  from  reparation. 


NUMB.  47.     TUESDAY,  Apil  17,  1753. 
.  -  Muhi 

Gcmmlttunt  eadem  di-verfo  crimina  fato  ; 

Vie  crucem  pretium  fceleris  tu!it)  hie  diadema, 

Juv. 

—  ---  —  Ev'ry  age  relates,. 
That  equal  crimes  unequal  fates  have  found  ; 
And  whilfl  one  villain  fwings,  another's  crown'd, 

CREECH. 

MA  N,  though  as  a  rational  being  he  has 
thought  fit  to  iiile  himfelf  the  lord  of  the 
creation,  is  yet  frequently  the  voluntary  flave  of 
prejudice  and  cuftom  ;  the  moft  general  opinions 
are  often  abfurd,  and  the  prevailing  principles-  of 
adtion  ridiculous. 

IT 
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IT  may,  however,  be  allowed,  that  if  in  thefe 
inftances  reafon  always  appeared  to  be  overborne 
by  the  importunity  of  appetite ;  if  the  future  was 
facrificed  to  the  prefent,  and  hope  renounced  only 
for  poffeffion  j  there  would  not  be  much  caufe  for 
wonder :  but  that  man  fhould  draw  abfurd  con- 
clufions,  contrary  to  his  immediate  intereft;  that 
he  fhould,  even  at  the  rifque  of  life,  gratify  thofe 
vices  in  fome,  which  in  others  he  punifhes  with 
a  gibbet  or  a  wheel,  is  in  the  higheft  degree 
aftonifhing;  and  is  fuch  an  inftunce  of  the 
wealcnefs  of  our  reafon,  and  the  fallibility  of 
our  judgment,  as  fhould  incline  us  to  accept 
with  gratitude  of  that  guidance  which  is  from 
ABOVE. 

BUT  if  it  is  ftrange,  that  one  man  has  been 
immortalized  as  a  God,  and  another  put  to  death 
as  a  felon,  for  actions  which  have  the  fame  motive 
and  the  fame  tendency,  merely  becaufe  they  were 
circumftantially  different;  it  is  yet  more  ftrange, 
that  this  difference  has  always  been  fuch  as  in- 
creafes  the  abfurdity;  and  that  the  action  which 
expofes  a  man  to  infamy  and  death,  wants  only 
greater  aggravation  of  guilt,  and  more  extenfive 
and  pernicious  effects,  to  render  him  the  object  cf 
veneration  and  applaufc. 

BAGSHOT,  the  robber,  having  loft  the  booty 
of  a  week  among  his  aflociates  at  hazard,  loaded 
his  piftols,  mounted,  hjs  horfe,  and  took  the 

Kentifh 
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Kentifli  road,  with  a  refolution  not  to  .-"turn 
till  he  had  recruited  his  purfe.  Within  a  few 
miles  of  London,  juft  as  he  heard  a  village 
clock  ftrike  nine,  he  met  two  gentlemen  in  a 
poft-chaife,  which  he  flopped.  One  of  the  gen- 
tlemen immediately  presented  a  piftol,  .  and  at 
the  fame  time  a  fervant  rode  up  armed  \vith  a 
blunderbufs.  The  robber,  perceiving  that  he 
(hould  be  vigoroufly  oppofed,  turned  off  from 
the  chaife  and  difcharged  a  piftol  at  the  fervant, 
who  inftantly  fell  dead  from  his  horfe.  The 
gentlemen  had  now  leaped  from  the  chaife:  but 
the  foremoft  receiving  a  blow  on  his  head  with, 
the  ftock  of  the  piftol  that  had  been  juft  fired, 
reeled  back  a  few  paces:  the  other  having  fired 
at  the  murderer  without  fuccefs,  attempted  to 
difmount  him,  and  fucceeded ;  but  while  they 
were  grappling  with  each  other,  the  villaia 
drew  a  knife,  and  ftabbed  his  antagonift  to  the 
heart.  He  then*  with  the  calm  intrepidity  of  a 
hero  who  is  familiar  with  danger,  proceeded  to 
rifle  the  pockets  of  the  dead ;  and  the  furvivor 
having  recovered  from  the  blow,  and  being  im- 
perioufly  commanded  to  deliver,  wns  now  obliged 
to  comply.  Wheji  the  victor  had  thus  obtain- 
ed the  pecuniary  reward  of  his  prowefs,  he 
determined  to  lofe  no  part  of  the  glory,  which, 
as  conqueror,  was  now  in  his  power :  turning, 
therefore,  to  the  unhappy  gentleman,  whom  he 

hr.d 
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had  p&udered,  he  condefcended  to  infult  him 
with  the  applaufe  of  confcious  fuperiority ;  he 
told  hmi,  that  he  had  never  robbed  any  perfons 
who  behaved  better;  and  as  a  tribute  due  to  the 
merit  of  the  dead,  and  as  a  token  of  his  efteem  for 
the  living,  he  gencroufly  threw  him  back  a  Ihil- 
ling  to  prevent  his  being  flopped  at  the  turn- 
pike. 

HE  now  remon-nted  his  horfe,  and  fet  off  to- 
wards London :  but  at  the  turnpike,  a  coach 
that  was  paying  the  toll  obftructcd  his  way; 
and  by  the  light  of  the  flambeau  that  was  behind 
it,  he  difcovered  that  his  coat  was  much  ftained 
with  blood;  this  dlfcovery  threw  him  into  fuch 
confufion,  that  he  attempted  to  rufh  by;  he  was, 
however,  prevented ;  and  his  appearance  giving 
great  reafon  to  fufpeft  his  motive,  he  was  feized 
and  detained. 

Isr  the  coach  were  two  ladies,  and  a  little  boy 
about  five  years  old.  The  ladies  were  greatly 
alarmed,  when  they  heard  that  a  perfon  was 
taken  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  juft  committed 
a  robbery  and  a  murder :  they  afked  many  quef- 
tions  with  great  eagernefs ;  but  their  enquiries 
were  little  regarded,  till  a  gentleman  rode  up, 
who  feeing  their  diitrefs,  offered  his  afliftance. 
The  elder  of  the  two  ladies  acquainted  him, 
that  her  hufband  Sir  HARRY  FREEMAN  was 
upon  the  road  in  his  return  from  Gravefend, 

where 
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where  he  had  been  to  receive  an  only  fon  upon 
his  arrival  from  India,  after  an  abfence  of  near 
fix  years ;  that  herfelf  and  her  daughter-in-law 
were  come  out  to  meet  them,  but  were  terri- 
ned  with  the  apprehenfion  that  they  might  have 
been  flopped  by  the  man  who  had  juft  been 
taken  into  cuftody.  Their  attention  was  now 
fuddenly  called  to  the  other  fide  of  the  coach 
by  the  child,  who  cried  out  in  a  tranfport  of 
joy,  "  There  is  my  grand-papa."  This  was 
indeed  the  furvivor  of  the  three  who  had  been 
attacked  by  BAGSHOT:  he  was  mounted  on  his 
fervant's  horfe,  and  rode  flowly  by  the  fide  of 
the  chaife,  in  which  he  had  juft  placed  the  body 
of  his  fon,  whofe  countenance  was  disfigured 
with  blood,  and  whofe  features  were  ftill  im- 
preffed  with  the  agonies  of  death.  Who  can  ex- 
prefs  the  grief,  horror,  and  defpair,  with  which 
a  father  exhibited  this  fpectacle  to  a  mother  and 
a  wife,  who  expected  a  fon  and  a  hufband,  with 
all  the  tendernefs  and  ardour  of  conjugal  and 
parental  affection !  who  had  long  regretted  his 
abfence,  who  had  anticipated  the  joy  of  his 
return,  and  were  impatient  to  put  into  his 
arms  a  pledge  of  his  love  which  he  had  never 
feen  ! 

I  WILL  not  attempt  to  defcribe  that  diftrefs, 
which  tears  would  not  have  fuffered  me  to  be- 
hold :  let  it  fuffice,  that  fuch  was  its  effect  upon 

thofe 
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thofe  who  were  prcfcnt,  that  the  murderer  was 
not  without  difficulty  conducted  alive  to  the  pri- 
fon;  and  I  am  confident,  that  few  who  read  this 
ftory,  would  have  heard  with  regret  that  he  was 
-torn  to  pieces  by  the  way. 

BUT  before  they  congratulate  themfelves  upon 
a  fenfe,  which  always  diftinguifties  right  and 
wrong  by  fpontaneous  approbation  and  cenfure ; 
let  them  tell  me,  with  what  ftntiments  they  read 
of  a  youthful  monarch,  who  at  the  head  of  an 
army  in  which  every  man  became  a  hero  by  his 
example,  palled  over  mountains  and  deferts,  in 
fearch  of  new  territories  to  invade,  and  new  po- 
tentates to  conquer;  who  routed  armies  which 
could  fcarce  be  numbered,  ?nd  took  cities  which 
were  deemed  impregnable.  Do  they  not  follow 
him  in  the  path  of  daughter  with  horrid  compla- 
cency ?  and  when  they  lee  him  deluge  the  peace- 
ful fields  of  induflrious  fimplicity  with  blood,  and 
leave  them  defolate  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
of  the  pofleflbr,  do  they  not  grow  frantic  in  his 
praife,  and  concur  to  deify  the  mortal  who  could 
conquer  only  for  glory,  and  return  the  kingdoms 
that  he  won  ? 

To  thefe  queftions,  I  am  confident  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  muft  anfwer  in  the  affirmative; 
and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  their 
different  apprehenfions  of  the  HERO  and  the 
THIEF. 

THE 
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THE  condu<5l  of  BAGSHOT  and  ALEXANDER 
had  in  general  the  fame  motives,  and  the  fame  ten- 
dency ;  they  both  fought  a  private  gratification  at 
the  expence  of  others  ;  and  every  circumflance  in 
•which  they  differ,  is  greatly  in  favour  of  BAG- 
SHOT. 

BAGSHOT,  when  he  had  loft  his  laft  (hilling, 
had  loft  the  power  of  gratifying  every  appetite 
whether  criminal  or  innocent  j  and  the  recovery 
of  this  power,  was  the  object  of  his  expedition. 

ALEXANDER,  when  he  fet  out  to  conquer  the 
world,  poffefled  all  that  BAGSHOT  hoped  to  ac- 
quire, and  more;  all  his  appetites  and  paffions 
were  gratified,  as  far  as  the  gratification  of  them 
was  pcfiible;  and  as  the  force  of  temptation  is 
always  kippofed  proportionably  to  extenuate  guilt, 
ALEXANDER'S  guilt  was  evidently  greater  than 
BAGSHOT'S,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
his  temptation  was  equal. 

BUT  though  ALEXANDER  could  not  equally 
increafe  the  means  of  his  own  happinefs,  yet  he 
produced  much  more  dreadful  and  extenfive  evil 
to  fociety  in  the  attempt.  BAGSHOT  killed  two 
men  ;  and  I  have  related  the  murder  and  its  con- 
fequences,  with  fuch  particulars  as  ufually  roufe 
that  fenfibility,  which  often  lies  torpid  during 
narratives  of  general  calamity.  ALEXANDER, 
perhaps,  deftroyed  a  million:  and  whoever  re- 
flects, that  each  individual  of  this  number  had 
10  fome 
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fome  tender  attachments  which  were  broken  by 
his  death  ;  fome  parent  or  wife,  with  whom  he 
mingled  tears  in  the  parting  embrace,  and  who 
longed  with  fond  folicitude  for  his  return  ;  or, 
perhaps,  fome  infant  whom  his  labour  was  to  feed, 
and  his  vigilance  protedt ;  will  fee,  that  ALEX- 
ANDER was  more  the  peft  of  fociety  than  BAG- 
SHOT,  and  more  deferved  a  gibbet  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  million  to  one. 

IT  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  abfurd,  to  enquire 
into  the  virtues  of  BAGSHOT'S  character  ;  and 
yet  virtue  has  never  been  thought  incompatible 
with  that  of  ALEXANDER.  ALEXANDER,  we 
are  told,  gave  proof  of  his  greatnefs  of  mind, 
by  his  contempt  of  danger  ;  but  as  BAGSHOT'S 
danger  was  equally  voluntary  and  imminent, 
there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  his  mind 
was  equally  great.  ALEXANDER,  indeed,  gave 
back  the  kingdoms  that  he  won  ;  but  after 
the  conqueft  of  a  kingdom,  what  remained  for 
ALEXANDER,  to  give  ?  To  a  prince,  whofe 
country  he  had  invaded  with  unprovoked  ho- 
ftiiity,  and  from  whom  he  had  violently  wrefted 
the  bleffings  of  peace,  he  gave  a  dominion  over 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  thofe  he  had  {lain,  the 
tinfel  of  dependent  greatnefs,  and  the  badge  of 
royal  fubjecfcion.  And  does  not  BAG  SHOT  deferve 
equal  honour,  for  throwing  back  a  {hilling  to 
the  man,  whofe  perfoa  he  had  infulted,  and 

VOL.  II.  F  whofe 
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fon  he  had  flabbed  to  the  heart?  ALEX- 
ANDER did  not  ravifli  or  mafiacre  the  women 
\vhoin  he  found  in  the  tent  of  Darius  :  neither 
did  honeft  BAGSHOT  kill  the  gentleman  whom 
he  had  plundered,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
refift. 

IF  BAGSHOT,  then-,  is  juftly  dragged  to  prifon, 
amidft  the  tumult  of  rage,  menaces,  and  execra- 
tions j  let  ALEXANDER,  whom  the  lords  of  reafon 
have  extolled  for  ages,  be  no  longer  thought  wor- 
thy of  a  triumph. 

As  the  acquifition  of  honour  is  frequently  a 
motive  to  the  rifque  of  life,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  confer  it  only  upon  virtue  j  and  as 
honour  is  conferred  by  the  public  voice,  it  is  of 
equal  moment  to  ftrip  thofe  vices  of  their  dif- 
guife  which  have  been  miftaken  for  virtue.  The 
wretches  who  compofe  the  army  of  a  tyrant, 
are  aflbciated  by  folly  in  the  fervice  of  rapine 
and  murder  ;  and  that  men  fhould  imagine  they 
were  deferving  honour  by  the  man'acre  of  each 
other,  merely  to  flatter  ambition  with  a  new 
title,  is,  perhaps,  as  infcrutable  a  myftery  as 
any  that  has  perplexed  reafon,  and  as  grofs  an 
abfurdity  as  any  that  has  difgraced  it.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  fo  much  to  punifh  vice,  as  to  prevent 
mifery,  that  I  wifh  to  fee  it  always  branded  with 
infamy  :  for  even  the  fuccefles  of  vice  terminate 
in  the  anguifh  of  difappointment.  To  ALEX- 
9  ANDER, 
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ANDER,  the  fruit  of  all  his  conquefts  was  tears; 
and,  whoever  goes  about  to  gratify  intemperate 
wifhes,  will  labour  to  as  little  purpofe  as  he  who 
fhould  attempt  to  fill  a  fleve  with  water. 

I  WAS  accidentally  led  to  purfue  my  fubjec"l  in 
this  train,  by  the  fight  of  an  hiftorical  chart,  in 
which  the  rife,  the  progrefs,  the  declenfion,  and 
duration  of  empire,  are  reprefentcd  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  different  colours;  and  in  which,  not  only 
extent,  but  duration  is  rendered  a  fenfible  object. 
The  Grecian  empire,  which  is  diftinguifhed  by  a 
tlecp  red,  is  a  long  but  narrow  line  ;  becaufe,  thof 
ALEXANDER  marked  the  world  with  his  colour 
from  Macedonia  to  Egypt,  yet  the  colours  pecu- 
liar to  the  hereditary  potentates  whom  he  difpof- 
fefTed,  again  took  place  upon  his  death  :  and  indeed, 
the  queftion,  whofe  name  fhall  be  connected  with  a 
particular  country  as  its  king  ;  is,  to  thofe  who 
hazard  life  in  the  decifion,  as  trifling,  as  whether 
a  fmall  fpot  in  a  chart  (hall  be  ftained  with  red  or 
yellow.  That  man  fhould  be  permitted  to  decide 
luch  queftions  by  means  fo  dreadful,  is  a  reflection 
under  which  he  only  can  rejoice,  who  believes  that 
GOD  ONLY  REIGNS  ;  and  can  appropriate  the 
promife,  that  ALL  THINGS  SHALL  WORK  TOGE- 
THER FOR  GOOD. 


F  2  NUMB; 
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NUMB.  48.     SATURDAY,  April  21,  1753. 

Jbat  triumphant  Virgo 

Sunt  qul  rogatam  rettulerlnt  prcces 

TullJJe  CHRISTO,  redder et  ut  rco 

Lumen  jacentl^  turn  inv<:nit  haliium 

Vita  innovaturriy  vlfibus  iniegrh.         PRUDENT. 

As  refcu'd  from  intended  wrong, 
The  modeft  virgin  pac'd  along, 
JBy  blafting  heav'n  depriv'd  of  day 
Beneath  her  feet  th'  accufer  lay  : 
She  mark'd,  and  foon  the  pray'r  arofe 
To  HIM  who  bade  us  love  our  foes; 
By  faith  inforc'd  the  pious  call 
Again  relum'd  the  fightlefs  ball. 


•ft1 


TO  LOVE  AN  ENEMY,    is   the   diilinguifliing 
chara&eriltic  of  a  religion,  which  is  not  of 
man  but  of  GOD.    It  could  be  delivered  as  a  pre- 
cept only  by  HIM,  who  lived  and  died  to  eftablifh 
it  by  his  example. 

AT  the  clofe  of  that  feafon,  in  which  human 
frailty  has  commemorated  fufferings  which  it  could 
not  fuftain,  a  feafon  in  which  the  moft  zealous  de- 
votion can  only  fubftitute  a  change  of  food  for  a 
total  abftinence  of  forty  days  ;  it  cannot,  furely, 
be  incongruous  to  confider,  what  approaches  we 
can  make  to  that  divine  love  which  thefe  fufFerings 

exprefled, 
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exprefled,  and  how  far  man,  in  imitation  of  his 
SAVIOUR,  can  blefs  thofe  who  curfe  him,  and 
return  good  for  evil. 

WE  cannot,  indeed,  behold  the  example  but  at 
a  diftance;  nor  confider  it  without  being  ftruck 
with  a  fenfe  of  our  own  debility  :  every  man  who 
compares  his  life  with  this  divine  rule,  inftead  of 
exuking  in  his  own  excellence,  will  fmite  his 
breaft  like  the  publican,  and  cry  out,  "  GOD 
"  be  merciful  to  me  a  finner  !"  Thus  to  acquaint 
us  with  ourfclves,  may,  perhaps,  be  one  ufe  of  the 
precept ;  but  the  precept  cannot,  furely,  be  confi- 
dered  as  having  no  other. 

I  KNOW  it  will  be  faid,  that  our  paflions  are  not 
in  our  power ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  precept, 
to  love  or  to  hate,  is  impofllble  ;  for  if  the  grati- 
fication of  all  our  wiflies  was  offered  us  to  Jove 
a  flranger  as  we  love  a  child,  we  could  not  ful- 
fil the  condition,  however  we  might  defire  the 
reward. 

BUT  admitting  this  to  be  true,  and  that  we 
cannot  love  an  enemy  as  we  love  a  friend  ;  it  is 
yet  equally  certain,  that  we  may  perform  thofe 
actions  which  are  produced  by  love,  from  a  higher 
principle  :  we  may,  perhaps,  derive  moral  excel- 
lence from  natural  defects,  and  exert  our  reafon 
inftead  of  indulging  a  pa/lion.  If  our  enemy 
hungers  we  may  feed  him,  and  if  he  thirfts  we 
may  give  him  drink  :  this,  if  we  could  love  him, 
F  3  would 
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would  be  our  conduct ;  and  this  may  {till  be  our 
conduct,  though  to  love  him  is  impoflible.  The 
CHRISTIAN  will  be  prompted  to  relieve  the  necef- 
fities  of  his  enemy,  by  his  love  to  G  O  D  :  he 
will  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  to  exprefs  the  zeal 
of  his  gratitude  and  the  alacrity  of  his  obedience, 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  appropriates  the  promifes 
and  anticipates  his  reward. 

BUT  though  he  who  is  beneficent  upon  thefe 
principles,  may  in  the  fcripture  fenfe  be  faid  to 
love  his  enemy  ;  yet  fomething  more  may  ftill  be 
effedted  :  the  paflion  itfelf  in  fome  degree  is  in  our 
power;  we  may  rife  to  a  yet  nearer  emulation  of 
divine  forgivenefs,  we  may  think  as  well  as  a& 
with  kindnefs,  and  be  fanftified  as  well  in  heart  as 
in  life. 

THOUGH  love  and  hatred  are  neceflarily  pro- 
duced in  the  human  breaft,  when  the  proper 
objects  of  thefe  paffions  occur,  as  the  colour  of 
material  fubftances  is  neceflarily  perceived  by  an 
eye  before  which  they  are  exhibited  ;  yet  it  is  in 
our  power  to  change  the  paffion,  and  to  caufe 
either  love,  or  hatred  to  be  excited,  by  placing 
the  fame  object  in  different  circumftances  ;  as 
a  changeable  filk  of  blue  and  yellow  may  be 
held  fo  as  to  excite  the  idea  either  of  yellow  or 
blue. 

No  a<5l  is  deemed  more  injurious,  or  refented 
with  greater  acrimony,  than  the  marriage  of  a 

child, 
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child,  efpecially  of  a  daughter,  without  the  con- 
fen  t  of  a  parent  :  it  is  frequently  con  fide  red  as  ar 
breach  of  the  ftrongeft  and  tendered  obligations  ; 
as  folly  and  ingratitude,  treachery  and  rebellion. 
By  the  imputation  of  thefe  vices,  a  child  becomes 
the  object  of  indignation  and  refentment :  indigna- 
tion and  refentment  in  the  breaft,  therefore,  of  the' 
parent  are  neceffarily  excited  :  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  that  thefe  are  fpecies  of  hatred.  But 
if  the  child  is  confidered  as  ftill  retaining  the  en- 
dearing foftnefs  of  filial  affection,  as  ftill  longing 
for  reconciliation,  and  profarring  the  rites  of  mar- 
riage with  tears  ;  as  having  been  driven  from  the 
path  of  duty,  only  by  the  violence  of  paflions 
which  none  have  always  refifted,  and  which  many 
have  indulged  with  much  greater  turpitude  j  the 
fame  object  that  before  excited  indignation  and 
refentment,  will  now  be  regarded  with  pity,  and 
pity  is  a  fpecies  of  love. 

THOSE,  indeed,  who  refent  this  breash  of  filial 
duty  with  implacability,  though  perhaps  it  is  the 
only  one  of  which  the  offender  has  been  guilty, 
demonftrate  that  they  are  without  natural  affec- 
tion ;  and  that  they  would  have  proftituted  their 
offspring,  if  not  to  luft,  yet  to  affections  which 
are  equally  vile  and  fordid,  the  thirft  of  gold,  or 
the  cravings  of  ambition  :  for  he  can  never  be 
thought  to  be  fmcerely  interefted  in  the  felicity  of 
Uis  child,  who  when  fome  of  the  means  of  happi- 
F  4  nefs 
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nefs  are  loft  by  indifcretion,  fuffers  his  refentment 
to  take  away  the  reft. 

AMONG  friends,  Tallies  of  quick  refentment  are 
extremely  frequent.  Friendfhip  is  a  conftant  re- 
ciprocation of  benefits,  to  which  the  facrifice  of 
private  intereft  is  fometimes  necelTary  :  it  is  com- 
mon for  each  to  fet  too  much  value  upon  thofe 
which  he  beftows,  and  too  little  upon  thofe  which 
he  receives ;  this  mutual  miftake  in  fo  important 
an  eftimation,  produces  mutual  charges  of  un- 
kindnefs  and  ingratitude  j  each,  perhaps,  profefles 
himfelf  ready  to  forgive,  but  neither  will  concle- 
fcend  fo  be  forgiven.  Pride,  therefore,  ftill  in- 
qreafes  the  enmity  which  it  began  ;  the  friend  is 
confidcred  as  felftfh,  affuming,  injurious  and  re- 
vengeful ;  he  confequently  becomes  an  object  of 
hatred  ;  and  while  he  is  thus  confidcred,  to  love 
him  is  impoflible.  But  thus  to  confider  him,  is  at 
once  a  folly  and  a  fault :  each  ought  to  reflect, 
that  he  is,  at  leaft  in  the  opinion  of  the  other,  in- 
curring the  crimes  that  he  imputes  ;  that  the  foun- 
dation of  their  enmity  is  no  more  than  a  miftake  ; 
and  that  this  miftake  is  the  effect  of  weaknefs  or 
vanity,  which  is  common  to  all  mankind  :  the  cha- 
racter of  both  would  then^afTume  a  very  different 
afpect,  love  would  again  be  excited  by  the  return 
of  its  object,  and  each  would  be  impatient  to  ex- 
change acknowledgments,  and  recover  the  felicity 
which  was  fo  near  being  loft. 

BUT. 
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BUT  if  after  we  have  admitted  an  acquaintance 
to  our  bofom  as  a  friend,  it  fhould  appear  that  we 
had  miftaken  his  character ;  if  he  fhould  betray 
our  confidence,  and  ufe  the  knowledge  of  our 
affairs,  which  perhaps  he  obtained  by  offers  of 
fervice,  to  effect  our  ruin  j  if  he  defames  us  to  the 
world,  and  adds  perjury  to  falfehood  ;  if  he  vio- 
lates the  chaftity  of  a  wife,  or  feduces  a  daughter 
to  proflitution  ;  we  may  flill  confider  him  in  fuch 
circumftanccs  as  will  incline  us  to  fulfil  the  pre- 
cept, and  to  regard  him  without  the  rancour  of 
hatred  or  the  fury  of  revenge. 

EVERY  character,  however  it  may  deferve  pu- 
nimment,  excites  hatred  only  in  proportion  as  it 
appears  to  be  malicious  ;  and  pure  malice  has  never 
been  imputed  to  human  beings.  The  wretch, 
who  has  thus  deceived  and  injured  us,  fhould  be 
confidered  as  having  ultimately  intended,  not  evil 
to  us,  but  good  to  himfelf.  It  fhould  alfo  be  re- 
membered, that  he  has  miftaken  the  means  ;  that 
he  has  forfeited  the  friendfhip  of  HIM  whofe 
favour  is  better  than  life,  by  the  fame  conduit 
-which  forfeited  ours  ;  and  that  to  whatever  view 
he  facrificed  our  temporal  intereft,  to  that  alfo  he 
facrificed  his  own  hope  of  immortality;  that  he 
is  now  feeking  felicity  which  he  can  never  find, 
and  incurring  punifhment  that  will  laft  for  ever. 
And  how  much  better  than  this  wretch  is  he,  in 
whom  the  contemplation  of  his  condition  can 
F  5  excite 
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excite  no  pity  ?  Surely,  if  fuch  an  enemy  hungers,, 
we  may,  without  fuppreffing  any  paflion,  give  him 
food  ;  for  who  that  fees  a  criminal  dragged  to  exe- 
cution, for  whatever  crime,  would  refufe  him  a 
cup  of  cold  water  ? 

ON  the  contrary,  he  whom  GOD  has  forgiven 
mufr.  neceflarily  become  amiable  to  man  :  to  con- 
fider  his  character  without  prejudice  or  partiality, 
after  it  has  been  changed  by  repentance,  is  to  love 
him  ;  and  impartially  to  confider  it,  is  not  only 
our  duty  but  our  intereft. 

Thus  may  we  love  our  enemies,  and  add  a. 
dignity  to  our  nature  of  which  pagan  virtue  had 
no  conception.  But  if  to  love  our  enemies  is  the 
glory  of  a  CHRISTIAN,  to  treat  others  with  cold- 
nefs,  neglect,  and  malignity,  is  rather  the  reproach 
of  a  fiend  than  a  man.  Unprovoked  enmity,  the 
frown  of  unkindnefs,  and  the  menaces  of  oppref- 
fion,  fhould  be  far  from  thofe  who  profefs  them- 
felves  to  be  followers  of  HIM  who  in  his  life  went 
about  doing  good ;  who  inftantly  healed  a  wound 
that  was  given  in  his  defence  ;  and  who,  when, 
he  w:ts  fainting  in  his  laft  agony,  and  treated  with, 
mockery  and  derifion,  conceived  at  once  a  prayer 
and  an  apology  for  his  murderers  j  FATHER,  FOR- 
GIVE THEM,  THEY  KNOW  NOT  WHAT  THEY 
D0» 

,•>     .. 
"" 

^  NUMB. 
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NUMB.  49.    TUESDAY,  April  24,  1753. 

•  Flumlna  Ubant 

Summa  leves —  VlRG« 

•  They  lightly  fkim,. 

And  gently  fip  the  dimply  river's  brim.. 

THE  character  of  the  fcholars  of  the  prefent 
age  will  not  be  much  injured  or  mifreprefent- 
ed  by  faying,  that  they  feem  to  be  fuperficially 
acquainted  with  a  multitude  of  fubje&s,  but  to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  very  few.  This  appears  in 
criticifm  and  polite  learning,  as  well  as  in  the 
abft ruler  fciences  :  by  the  difFufion  of  knowledge 
its  depth  is  abated.. 

EUTYCHES  harangues  with  wonderful  plaufi- 
bility  on  the  diftin<5t  merits  of  all  the  Greek  and 
Roman  claffics,  without  having  thoroughly  and 
attentively  perufed,  or  entered  into  the  fpirit  and 
fcope  of  one  of  them.  But  EUTYCHES  has  dili- 
gently digefted  the  diflertations  of  RAPIN,  Bou- 
HOURS,  FELTON,  BLACK.WALL,.  and  ROLLIN  ; 
treatifes  that  adminifter  great  confolation  to  the 
indolent  and  incurious,  to  thofe  who  can  tamely 
reft  fatisfied  with  fecond-hand  knowledge,  as  they 
give  concife  accounts  of  all  the  great  heroes  of 
ancient  literature,  and  enable  them  to  ipeak"  of 
F  6  their 
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their  feveral  characters,  without  the  tedious  drud- 
gery of  perufing  the  originals.  But  the  charac- 
ters of  writers,  as  of  men,  are  of  a  very  mixed  and 
complicated  nature,  and  are  not  to  be  compre- 
hended in  fo  fmall  a  compafs  :  fuch  objects  do  not 
admit  of  being  drawn  in  miniature,  with  accuracy 
and  diftinctnefs. 

To  the  prefent  prevailing  pafllon  for  French 
moralifts  and  French  critics,  may  be  imputed  the 
fuperficial  mew  of  learning  and  abilities  of  which 
I  am  complaining.  And  fince  thefe  alluring  au- 
thors are  become  not  only  fo  fafhionable  an  amufe- 
ment  of  thofe  who  call  themfelves  the  polite 
world,  but  alfo  engrofs  the  attention  of  acade- 
mical {Indents,  I  am  tempted  to  enquire  into  the 
merits  of  the  moft  celebrated  among  them  of  both 
kinds. 

THAT  MONTAGNE  abounds  in  native  wit,  in 
quick  penetration,  in  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and  the  various  vanities  and  vices 
that  lurk  in  it,  cannot  juftly  be  denied.  But  a 
man  who  undertakes  to  franfmit  his  thoughts  on 
life  and  manners  to  pofterity,  with  the  hopes  of 
entertaining  and  amending  future  ages,  muft  be 
either  exceedingly  vain  or  exceedingly  carelefs,  if 
he  expects  either  of  thefe  effects  can  be  produced 
by  wanton  fallies  of  the  imagination,  by  ufelefs 
and  impertinent  digreffions,  by  never  forming  or 
following  any  regular  plan,  never  clafiing  or  con- 
10  fining 
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fining  his  thoughts,  never  changing  or  rejecting 
any  fentiment  that  occurs  to  him.  Yet  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  conduct  of  our  celebrated 
e flay i ft  :  and  it  has  produced  many  aukward  imi- 
tators, who,  under  the  notion  of  writing  with  the 
fire  and  freedom  of  this  lively  old  Gafcon,  have 
fallen  into  confufed  rhapfodies  and  uninterefting 
egotifms. 

BUT  thefe  blcmifhcs  of  MONTAGNE  are  trifling 
and  unimportant,  compared  with  his  vanity,  his 
indecency,  and  his  fcepticifm.  That  man  muff, 
totally  have  fupprefTed  the  natural  love  of  honeft 
reputation,  which  is  fo  powerfully  felt  by  the  truly 
wife  and  good,  who  can  calmly  fit  down  to  give  a 
catalogue  of  his  private  vices,  and  publifh  his  moll 
fecret  infirmities,  with  the  pretence  of  exhibiting 
a  faithful  picture  of  himfelf,  and  of  exactly  pour- 
traying  the  minuted  features  of  his  mind.  Surely 
he  deferves  the  cenfure  QUINTILIAN  beftows  on 
DEMETRIUS,  a  celebrated  Grecian  ftatuary,  that 
he  was  "  nimius  in  veritate,  et  fimilitudinis  quam 
"  pulchritudinis  amantiorj"  more  fludious  of 
likenefs  than  of  beauty. 

THOUGH  the  maxims  of  the  DUKE  DE  LA 
ROCHEFOUCAULT,  another  fafhionable  philofo- 
pher,  are  written  with  exprefHve  elegance,  and 
with  nervous  brevity ;  yet  I  rauft  be  pardoned  for 
affirming,  that  he  who  labours  to  leflen  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature,  deftroys  many  efficacious 

motives 
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motives  for  pradtifmg  worthy  actions,  and  de- 
ferves  ill  of  his  fellow-creatures,  whom  he  paints 
in  dark  and  difagreeable  colours.  As  the  opinions 
of  men  ufually  contract  a  tincture  from  the  cir- 
cumftances  and  conditions  of  their  lives,  it  is  eafy. 
to  difcern  the  chagrined  courtier,  in  the  fatire 
•which  this  polite  mifanthrope  has  compofed  on 
his  own  fpecies.  According  to  his  gloomy  and 
uncomfortable  fyflem,  virtue  is  merely  the  refult 
of  temper  and  conftitution,  of  chance  or  of  va- 
nity, of  fafhion  or  the  fear  of  lofing  reputation. 
Thus  humanity  is  brutalized;  and  every  high 
and  generous  principle  is  reprefented  as  imagi- 
nary, romantic,  and  chimerical ;  rcafon,  which 
by  fome  is  too  much  aggrandized  and  almoft  dei- 
fied, is  here  degraded  into  an  abject  flave  of  appe- 
tite and  paflion,  and  deprived  even  of  her  juft  and 
indifputable  authority.  As  a  CHRISTIAN,  and 
as  a  man,  I  defpile,  I  deteft  fuch  debafmg  prin- 
ciples. 

ROCHEFOUCAULT,  to  give  a  fmartnefs  and 
fliortnefs  to  his  fentences,  frequently  makes  ufe 
of  the  antithefis,  a  mode  of  fpeaking  the  moft 
tirefome  and  difgufling  of  any,  by  the  famenefs 
and  fimilarity  of  the  periods.  And  fometimes,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  point,  he  neglects  the  pro- 
priety and  juftnefs  of  the  fentiment,  and  grofsly. 
contradicts  himfelf.  "  Happinefs,"  fays  he, 
^*  confifts  in  the  tafte,  and  not  in  the  things: 

"  and 
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"  and  it  is  by  enjoying  what  a  man  loves,  that 
"  he  becomes  happy  \  not  by  having  what  others 
"  think  defirable."  The  obvious  doctrine  con- 
tained in  this  reflection^  is  the  great  power  of 
imagination  with  regard  to  felicity  :  but,  adds  the 
reflector,  in  a  following  maxim,  "  We  are  never 
"  fo  happy  or  fo  mifcrable,  as  we  imagine 
'*  ourfelves  to  be;"  which  is  certainly  a  plaia 
and  palpable  contradiction  of  the  foregoing  opi- 
nion. And  of  fuch  contradictions  many  inftances 
might  be  alledg'  d  in  this  admired  writer,  which 
evidently  fhew  that  he  had  not  digefted  his 
thoughts  with  philofophical  exactnefs  and  preci- 
fion. 

BUT  the  characters  of  LA  BRUYERE  deferve 
to  be  fjjolcen  of  in  far  different  terms.  They  are 
drawn  with  fpirit  and  propriety,  without  a  total 
departure  from  nature  and  refemblance,  as  fome- 
times  is  the  cafe  in  pretended  pictures  of  life.. 
In  a  few  inftances  only  he  has  failed,  by  over- 
charging his  portraits  with  many  ridiculous  fea- 
tures that  cannot  exift  together  in  one  fubject  ^ 
as  in  the  character  of  Menalcas  the  abfent  man, 
which,  though  applauded  by  one  of  my  prede- 
ceilbrs,  is  furely  abfurd,  and  falfe  to  nature. 
This  author  appears  to  be  a  warm  admirer  of 
virtue,  n.nd  a  fteady  promoter  of  her  intereft :  he 
was  neither  afhamed  of  CHRISTIANITY,  nor 
afraid  to  defend  it ;  accordingly,  few  have  expofed 

the 
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the  folly  and  abfurdity  of  modifh  infidels,  of  in- 
fidels made  by  vanity  and  not  by  want  of  con- 
viction, with  fo  much  folidity  and  pleafantry 
united:  he  difdained  to  facrifice  truth  to  levity 
and  licentioufnefs.  Many  of  his  characters  are 
perfonal,  and  contain  allufions  which  cannot  now 
be  underftood.  It  is,  indeed,  the  fate  of  per- 
fonal fatire  to  perim  with  the  generation  in  which 
it  is  written:  many  artful  ftrokes  in  THEO- 
PHRASTUS  himfelf,  perhaps,  appear  coarfe  or 
infipid,  which  the  Athenians  looked  upon  with 
admiration.  A  different  age  and  different  nation 
render  us  incapable  of  reliming  feveral  beauties 
in  the  Alchymift  of  JOHNSON,  and  in  the  Don 
Quixote  of  CERVANTES. 

SAINT  EVREMOND  is  a  florid  and  verbofe  trifler, 
without  novelty  or  folidity  in  his  reflections. 
What  more  can  be  expected  from  one  who  pro- 
pofed  the  difiblute  and  affected  PETRONIUS  for 
his  model  in  writing  and  living  ? 

As  the  corruption  of  our  tafte  is  not  of  equal 
confequence  with  the  depravation  of  our  virtue,  I 
(hall  not  fpend  fo  much  time  on  the  critics,  as  I 
have  done  on  the  moralifts  of  France. 

How  admirably  RAPIN,  the  moft  popular 
among  them,  was  qualified  to  fit  in  judgment  upon 
HOMER  and  THUCYDJDES,  DEMOSTHENES  and 
PLATO,  may  be  gathered  from  an  anecdote  pre- 
ferved  by  MENACE,  who  affirms  upon  his  own 

knowledge. 
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knowledge,  that  LE  FEVRE  of  Saumur  furnifheJ 
this  afTuming  critic  with  the  Greek  paflages  he 
had  occafion  to  cite,  RAPIN  himfelf  being  totally 
ignorant  of  that  language.  The  cenfurcs  and 
the  commendations  this  writer  beflows,  are  general 
and  imlifcriminate ;  without  fpecifying  the  realbns 
of  his  approbation  or  difiike,  and  without  allcdging 
the  paflages  that  may  f up  port  his  opinion:  where- 
r.s  juft  criticifm  demands,  not  only  that  every 
beauty  or  blemifh  be  minutely  pointed  out  in  its 
different  degree  and  kind,  but  alfo  that  the  reafon 
and  foundation  of  excellencies  and  faults  be  accu- 
rately afcertained. 

Bossu  is  ufually  and  juftly  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  commentators  on  ARISTOTLE'S  poetics, 
which  certainly  he  underftood  and  explained  in  a 
more  mafterly  manner  than  either  BENI  or  CAS- 
TELVETRO  :  but  in  one  or  two  inftances  he  has 
indulged  a  love  of  fubtilty  and  groundlefs  refine- 
ment. That  I  may  not  be  accufed  of  affecting  a 
kind  of  hatred  againft  all  the  French  critics,  I 
would  obferve,  that  this  learned  writer  merits  the 
attention  and  diligent  perufal  of  the  true  fcholar. 
What  I  principally  admire  in  Bossu,  is  the  regu- 
larity of  his  plan,  and  the  exa&nefs  of  his  me- 
thod j  which  add  utility  as  well  as  beauty  to  his 
work. 

BRUMOY  has  difplayed  the  excellencies  of  the 
Greek  Tragedy  in  a  judicious  and  comprehenfive 
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manner.  His  tranflations  are  faithful  ana  ele- 
gant ;  and  the  analyfis  of  thofe  plays,  which,  on 
account  of  fome  circumftancc-s  m  ancient  manners 
would  Clock  the  readers  of  this  age,  and  would 
not  therefore  bear  an  entire  verfton,  is  perfpicuous 
and  full.  Of  all  the  French  critics,  he  and  the 
judicious  FENELON  have  had  the  juftice  to  confefs, 
or  perhaps  the  penetration  to  perceive,  in  what 
inftances  CORNEILLE  and  RACIXE  have  falfified 
and  modernized  the  characters,  and  overloaded 
with  unneceflary  intrigues  the  fimple  plots  of  the 
ANCIENTS. 

LET    no    one,    however,    deceive    himfelf    in 
thinking,  that  he  can  gain  a  competent  know- 
ledge either  of  ARISTOTLE  or  SOPHOCLES,  from 
Bossu  or  BRUMOY,  how  excellent  foever  thefe 
two    commentators    may    be.      To    contemplate 
thefe  exalted  geniufes  through  fuch   mediums,   is 
like   beholding   the  orb   of    the  fun,    during    an 
eclipfe,  in  a  veflel  of  water.     But  let  him  eagerly 
prefs  forward  to  the  great  originals  :  "  juvet  inte- 
*'  gros  accedere  fontes  ;"  "  his  be  the  joy  t'ap- 
"  proach  th'  untailed  fprings."     Let  him  remem- 
ber, that  the  GRECIAN  writers  alone,  both  critics 
and  poets,  are  the  heft  mailers  to  teach,  in  MIL- 
TON'S emphatical  ftyle,  "  What  the  laws  are  of 
*c  a  true  epic  poem,  what  of  a  dramatic,   what 
"  of  a  lyric;   what   decorum    is;    which   is    th? 
"  grand    mafterpiece   to  obferve.      This    would 

"  make 
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"  make  them  foon  perceive,  what  defpicable 
"  creatures  our  common  rhymers  and  play- 
**  wrights  bej  and  {hew  them,  what  religious, 
"  what  glorious  and  magnificent  ufe  might  be 
"  made  of  poetry,  both  in  divine  and  human 
"  things." 
Z 
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Quicunque  turpi  fraude  ftmcl  innotuit, 

Etiamfi  vera  diet)  amittit  fidem*  PHJ&D, 

The  wretch  that  often  has  deceiv'd, 
Though  truth  he  fpeaks,  is  ne'er  believ'd. 

WHEN  ARISTOTLE  was  once  afked,  what  a 
man  could  gain  by  uttering  falmoods;  he 
replied,  "  Not  to  be  credited  when  he  lhall  tell 
"  the  truth." 

THE  character  of  a  liar  is  at  once  fo  hateful 
and  contemptible,  that  even  of  thofe  who  have 
loft  their  virtue  it  might  be  expected,  that  from 
the  violation  of  truth  they  fhould  be  retrained 
by  their  pride.  Almoft  every  other  vice  that  dif- 
graces  human  nature,  may  be  kept  in  counte- 
nance by  applaufe  and  aflbciation  :  the  corrupter 
of  virgin  innocence  fees  himfelf  envied  by  the 
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men,  and  at  leaft  not  detefted  by  the  women  : 
the  drunkard  may  eafily  unite  with  beings,  de- 
voted like  himfelf  to  noify  merriments  or  filcnt 
infenfibility,  who  will  celebrate  his  victories  over 
the  novices  of  intemperance,  boaft  themfelves 
the  companions  of  his  prowefs,  and  tell  with 
rapture  of  the  multitudes  whom  unfucccfsful 
emulation  has  hurried  to  the  grave  :  even  the 
robber  and  the  cut-throat  have  their  followers, 
who  admire  their  addrefs  and  intrepidity,  their 
ftratagems  of  rapine,  and  their  fidelity  to  the 
gang. 

THE  liar,  and  only  the  liar,  is  invariably  and 
univerfally  defpifed,  abandoned,  and  difowned  : 
he  has  no  domeftic  confolations,  which  he  can 
oppofe  to  the  cenfure  of  mankind;  he  can  retire 
to  no  fraternity,  where  his  crimes  may  ftand  in 
the  place  of  virtues;  but  is  given  up  to  the  hifles 
of  the  multitude,  without  friend  and  without  apo- 
logift.  It  is  the  peculiar  condition  of  falfehood, 
to  be  equally  detefted  by  the  good  and  bad : 
"  The  devils,"  fays  Sir  THOMAS  BROWN,  "  do 
"  not  tell  lies  to  one  another ;  for  truth  is  necef- 
*'  fary  to  all  focieties  :  nor  can  the  fociety  of  hell 
"  fubfift  without  it." 

IT  is  natural  to  expe&,  that  a  crime  thus  ge- 
nerally detefted   fhould   be  generally  avoided ;   at 
leaft,  that  none  fhould  expofe  himfelf  to  unabated 
and  unpitied  infamy,  without  an  adequate  temp- 
tation ; 
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tation ;  and  that  to  guilt  fo  eafily  dete&ed,  and  fo 
feverely  puniihed,  an  adequate  temptation  would 
not  readily  be  found. 

YET  i'o  it  is,  that  in  defiance  of  cenfure  and 
contempt,  truth  is  frequently  violated;  and  fcarcely 
the  moft  vigilant  and  unremitted  circumfpcction 
will  fecure  him  that  mixes  with  mankind,  from 
being  hourly  deceived  by  men  of  whom  it  can 
fcarcely  be  imagined,  that  they  mean  any  injury 
to  him  or  profit  to  themfelvesj  even  where  the 
fubjecl:  of  converfation  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected to  put  the  paflions  in  motion,  or  to  have 
excited  either  hope  or  fear,  or  zeal  or  malignity, 
furficient  to  induce  any  man  to  put  his  reputation 
in  hazard,  however  little  he  might  value  it,  or  to 
overpower  the  love  of  truth,  however  weak  might 
be  its  influence. 

THE  cafuifts  have  very  diligently  diftinguimed 
lies  into  their  feveral  clafles,  according  to  their 
various  degrees  of  malignity:  but  they  have,  I 
think,  generally  omitted  that  which  is  moft  com- 
mon, and^perhaps,  not  leaft  mifchievousj  which, 
fmce  the  moralifts  have  not  given  it  a  name,  I  fhall 
diftinguifh  as  the  LIE  of  VANITY. 

To  vanity  may  juftly  be  imputed  moft  of  the 
falfehoods,  which  every  man  perceives  hourly 
playing  upon  his  ear,  and,  perhaps,  moft  of  thofe 
that  are  propagated  with  fuccefs.  To  the  lie  of 
commerce,  and  the  lie  of  malice,  the  motive  is  fo 

apparent, 
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apparent,  that  they  are  feldom  negligently  or 
implicitly  received :  fufpicion  is  always  watchful 
over  the  practices  of  intereft;  and  whatever  the 
hope  of  gain,  or  defire  of  mifchief,  can  prompt  one 
man  to  afiert,  another  is  by  reafons  equally  co- 
gent incited  to  refute.  But  vanity  pleafes  herfelf 
with  fuch  flight  gratifications,  and  looks  forward 
to  pleafure  fo  remotely  confequential,  that  her 
practices  raife  no  alarm,  and  her  ftratagems  are  not 
eafily  difcovered. 

VANITY  is,  indeed,  often  fuffered  to  pafs  un- 
purfued  by  fufpicion;  becaufe  he  that  would 
watch  her  motions,  can  never  be  at  reft  :  fraud 
and  malice  are  bounded  in  their  influence  ;  fome 
opportunity  of  time  and  place  is  neceflary  to  their 
agency  j  but  fcarce  any  man  is  abftra&ed  one 
moment  from  his  vanity;  and  he,  to  whom  truth 
affords  no  gratifications,  is  generally  inclined  to 
feek  them  in  falfehoods. 

IT  is  remarked  by  Sir  KENELM  DIGBY,  "  that 
"  every  man  has  a  defire  to  appear  fuperior  to 
"  others,  though  it  were  only  in  having  feen 
*'  what  they  have  not  feen."  Such  an  accidental 
advantage,  fince  it  neither  implies  merit,  nor  con- 
fers dignity,  one  would  think  fhould  not  be  defired 
fo  much  as  to  be  counterfeited :  yet  even  this 
vanity,  trifling  as  it  is,  produces  innumerable  nar- 
ratives, all  equally  falfe;  but  more  or  left  credible 
in  proportion  to  the  fkill  or  confidence  of  the 

relater. 
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-relatcr.  How  many  may  a  man  of  diffufive  conver- 
fation  count  among  his  acquaintances,  whofe  lives 
have  been  fignali zed  by  numberlcfs  efcapes ;  who 
never  crofs  the  river  but  in  a  ftorm,  or  take  a 
journey  into  the  country  without  more  adventures 
than  befel  the  knight-errants  of  ancient  times  in 
.pathlefs  forefts  or  enchanted  caftles  !  How  many 
muft  he  know,  to  whom  portents  and  prodigies 
are  of  daily  occurrence;  and  for  whom  nature  is 
hourly  working  wonders  invifible  to  every  other 
•eye,  only  to  fupply  them  with  fubjects  of  conver- 
fation  ! 

OTHERS  there  are  that  amufe  themfelves  with 
the  diflemination  of  falfehood,  at  greater  hazard 
-of  detection  and  difgrace  ;  men  marked  out  by 
fome  lucky  planet  for  univcrfal  confidence  and 
friendfhip,  who  have  been  confulted  in  every  dif- 
ficulty, entrulled  v/ith  every  fecret,  and  fum- 
moned  to  every  transaction :  it  is  the  fupreme 
felicity  of  thefe  men,  to  ftun  all  companies  with 
noify  information  ;  to  flill  doubt,  and  overbear 
oppofition,  with  certain  knowledge  or  authentic 
intelligence.  A  liar  of  this  kind,  with  a  ftrong 
memory  or  brifk  imagination,  is  often  the  oracle 
of  an  obfcure  club,  and,  till  time  difcovers  his 
impoftures,  dictates  to  his  hearers  with  uncon- 
trouled  authority ;  for  if  a  public  queftion  be 
ftarted,  he  was  prefcnt  at  the  debate  ;  if  a 
new  fafhion,  be  mentioned,  he  was  at  court  the 

flrft 
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firft  day  of  its  appearance ;  if  a  new  performance 
of  literature  draws  the  attention  of  the  public, 
he  has  patron ifed  the  author,  and  feen  his 
work  in  manufcript ;  if  a  criminal  of  eminence- 
be  condemned  to  die,  he  often  predicted  his 
fate,  and  endeavoured  his  reformation  :  and 
who  that  lives  at  a  diftance  from  the  fcene  of 
action,  will  dare  to  contradict  a  man,  who 
reports  from  his  own  eyes  and  ears,  and  to 
whom  all  perfons  and  affairs  are  thus  intimately 
known  ? 

THIS  kind  of  falfehood  is  generally  fuccefsful 
for  a  time,  becaufe  it  is  practifed  at  firft  with  timi- 
dity and  caution  :  but  the  profperity  of  the  liar  is 
of  fliort  duration  ;  the  reception  of  one  ftory  is 
always  an  incitement  to  the  forgery  of  another  lefs 
probable  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  triumph  over  tacit 
credulity,  till  pride  or  reafon  riles  up  againft  him, 
and  his  companions  will  no  longer  endure  to  fee 
him  wifer  than  themfelves. 

IT  is  apparent,  that  the  inventors  of  all  thefe 
fictions  intend  fome  exaltation  of  themfelves, 
and  are  led  off  by  the  purfuit  of  honour  from 
their  attendance  upon  truth  :  their  narratives 
always  imply  fome  confequence  in  favour  of 
their  courage,  their  fagacity,  or  their  activity, 
their  familiarity  with  the  learned,  or  their  recep- 
tion among  the  great  ;  they  are  always  bribed 
by  the  prefent  pleafure  of  feeing  themfelves  fu- 

perior 
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perior  to  thofe  that  furround  them,  and  receiving 
the  homage  of  filent  attention  and  envious  admi- 
ration. 

BUT  vanity  is  fometimes  excited  to  fi&ion  by 
lefs  vifible  gratifications  :  the  prefent  age  abounds 
with  a  race  of  liars  who  are  content  with  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  falfehood,  and  whofe  pride  is  to  de- 
ceive others  without  any  gain  or  glory  to  them- 
felves.  Of  this  tribe  it  is  the  fupreme  pleafure  to 
remark  a  lady  in  the  playhoufe  or  the  park,  and 
to  publifti,  under  the  character  of  a  man  fuddenly 
enamoured,  an  advertifement  in  the  news  of  the 
next  day,  containing  a  minute  defcription  of  her 
perfon  and  her  drefs.  From  this  artifice,  however, 
no  other  effect  can  be  expected,  than  perturbations 
which  the  writer  can  never  fee,  and  conjectures 
of  which  he  never  can  be  informed  :  fome  mif- 
chief,  however,  he  hopes  he  has  done ;  and  to 
have  done  mifchief,  is  of  fome  importance.  He 
fets  his  invention  to  work  again,  and  produces  a 
narrative  of  a  robbery  or  a  murder,  with  all  the 
circumftances  of  time  and  place  accurately  ad- 
j ufted.  This  is  a  jeft  of  greater  effect  and  longer 
duration  :  if  he  fixes  his  fcene  at  a  proper  diftance, 
he  may  for  feveral  days  keep  a  wife  in  terror 
for  her  hufband,  or  a  mother  for  her  fon ;  and 
pleafe  himfelf  with  Tefle&ing,  that  by  his  abilities 
and  addrefs  fome  addition  is  made  to  the  miferies 
of  life. 

VOL,  II»  G  THERE 
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THERE  is,  I  think,  an  ancient  law  in  Scotland, 
by  which  LEASING-MAKING  was  capitally  pu- 
nifhed.  I  am,  indeed,  far  from  defiring  to  in- 
creafe  in  this  kingdom  the  number  of  executions  : 
yet  I  cannot  but  think,  that  they  who  deftroy  the 
confidence  of  fociety,  weaken  the  credit  of  intel- 
ligence, and  interrupt  the  fecurity  of  life  ;  harrafs 
the  delicate  with  fhame,  and  perplex  the  timo- 
rous with  alarms ;  might  very  properly  be  awakened 
to  a  fenfe  of  their  crimes,  by  denunciations  of  a 
whipping-poft  or  pillory  :  fince  many  are  fo  infen- 
fible  of  right  and  wrong,  that  they  have  no  ftan- 
dard  of  a&ion  but  the  law;  nor  feel  guilt,  but  as 
they  dread  punifhment. 


NUM*. 
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Si  quid  ex  Pindar  7,  Flaccive  diftis  fuerlt  inter  jec- 
tum^  fplendet  oratio  ;  &  fordefcit^  Ji  quid  e  facris 
Pfalmis  apte  fuerit  attextum  ?  An  Libri  Sbiritus 
caelejlis  ajflatu  proditi  for  dent  nobis  prafcriptis  Ho- 
Euripidis,  out  Ennii.  ERASMUS. 


Is  a  difcourfe  beautified  by  a  quotation  from 
Pindar  and  Horace  ?  and  {hall  we  think  it  ble- 
mifhcd  by  a  pafTage  from  the  facred  Pfalms  aptly 
interwoven  ?  Do  we  defpife  the  books  which  were 
di&ated  by  the  SPIRIT  of  GOD,  in  comparifon 
of  Homer,  Euripides,  and  Ennius  ? 


To  the  ADVENTURER. 
S  I  R, 

IN  the  library  of  the  Benedi&ine  Monks  at 
Lyons,  has  lately  been  difcovered  a  moft  curious 
manufcript  of  the  celebrated  LONGINUS.  As  I 
know  you  will  eagerly  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  contributing  to  promote,  or  rather  revive,  a 
reverence  and  love  for  the  SACRED  WRITINGS, 
I  fend  you  the  following  extract  tranflated  from 
this  extraordinary  work. 

G  2  My 
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My  dear  TERE.VTIANUS, 

YOU  may  remember  that  in  my  treatife  on 
the  Sublime,  I  quoted  a  ftriking  example  of 
it  from  MOSES  the  Jewifh  lawgiver;  "  Let  there 
"  be  light,  and  there  was  light."  I  have  fmce 
met  with  a  large  volume  tranflated  into  Greek 
by  the  order  of  Ptolemy,  containing  all  the  reli- 
gious opinions,  the  civil  laws  and  cuftoms,  of 
that  fmgular  and  unaccountable  people.  And  to 
confefs  the  truth,  I  am  greatly  aftonifhed  at  the 
imcomparable  elevation  of  its  ftile,  and  the  fu- 
preme  grandeur  of  its  images ;  many  of  whicji 
excel  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  moft  exalted  genius 
of  Greece. 

AT  the  appearance  of  GOD,  the  mountains 
and  the  forefts  do  not  only  tremble  as  in  HOMER, 
but  "  are  melted  down  like  wax  at  his  prefence." 
He  rides  not  on  a  fwift  chariot  over  the  level 
waves  like  Neptune,  but  "  comes  flying  upon  the 
'*  wings  of  the  wind :  while  the  floods  clap 
"  their  hands,  and  the  hills  and  forefts,  and  earth 
*'  and  heaven,  all  exult  together  before  their 
4<  Lord."  And  how  doft  thou  conceive,  my 
friend,  the  exalted  idea  of  the  univerfal  prefence  of 
the  infinite  MIND  can  be  exprefled,  adequately  to 
the  dignity  of  the  fubject,  but  in  the  following 
manner  ?•  •  **  Whither  fliall  I  go  from  thy  pre- 

"  fence? 
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"  fence  ?  If  I  climb  up  into  heaven,  though  art 
"  there  !  If  I  go  down  to  hell,  lo,  thou  art  there 
*'  alfo  !  If  I  take  wings  and  fly  toward  the  morn- 
"  ing,  or  remain  in  the  uttermoft  parts  of  the 

"  weftern   ocean  ;    even  there  alfo" the  poet 

does  not  fay  "  I  fhall  find   thec,"  but,  far  more 

forcibly  and  emphatically "  thy  right  hand 

"  fhall  hold  me."  With  what  majefty  and  mag- 
nificence is  the  CREATOR  of  the  world,  before 
whom  the  whole  univerfe  is  reprefented  as  no- 
thipg,  nay,  lefs  than  nothing,  and  vanity,  intro- 
duced making  the  following  fublime  enquiry  ! 
"  Who  hath  meafured  the  waters  in  the  hollow 
"  of  his  hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  with  a 
"  fpan,  and  comprehended  the  duft  of  the  earth 
'*  in  a  meafure,  and  weighed  the  mountains  in 
"  fcales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance  ?"  Produce 
me,  TERENTIANUS,  any  image  or  defcription«in 
PLATO  himfelf,  fo  truly  elevated  and  divine  ! 
Where  did  thefe  barbarians  learn  to  fpeak  of 
GOD,  in  terms  that  alone  appear  worthy  of  him  ? 
How  contemptible  and  vile  are  the  deities  of 
HOMER  and  HESIOD,  in  comparifon  of  this 
JEHOVAH  of  the  illiterate  Jews!  before 
whom,  to  ufe  this  poet's  own  words,  all  other 
Gods  are  "  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  are  counted 
*«  as  the  fmall  duft  of  the  balance." 

HAD  I  been  acquainted  with    this   wonderful 

volume,  while  I  was  writing  my  treatife  on  the 

G  3  PATHE- 
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PATHETIC,  I  could  have  enriched  my  work  with 
many  ftrokes  of  eloquence,  more  irrefiftibly  moving 
than  any  I  have  borrowed  from  our  three  great 
tragedians,  or  even  from  the  tender  SIMONJDES 
himfelf.  The  fame  MOSES  I  formerly  mentioned, 
relates  the  hiftory  of  a  youth  fold  into  captivity 
by  his  brethren,  in  a  manner  fo  deeply  intereft- 
ingi  with  fo  many  little  ftrokes  of  nature  and 
paffion,  with  fueh  penetrating  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  with  fuch  various  and  unexpected 
changes  of  fortune,  and  with  fuch  a  ftriking  and 
important  difcovery,  as  cannot  be  read  with- 
out aftonifhment  and  tears ;  and  which,  I  am 
almoft  confident,  ARISTOTLE  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  the  ftory  of  his  admired  CEmpus,  for  the 
artificial  manner  in  which  the  recognition,  «»«>»*- 
e'o-i;,  is  effected,  emerging  gradually  from  the 
incidents  and  circumftances  of  the  (lory  itfclf,  and 
not  from  things  extrinfical  and  uneflential  to  the 
fable. 

IN  another  part  we  are  prefented  with  the  pic- 
ture of  a  man  moft  virtuous  and  upright,  who, 
for  the  trial  and  exercife  of  his  fortitude  and  pa- 
tience, is  hurled  down  from  the  fummits  of  feli- 
city, into  the  loweft  depths  of  diftrefs  and  de- 
fpair.  W^ere  ever  for  row  and  mifery  and  compaf- 
fion  exprefled  more  forcibly  and  feelingly,  than 
by  the  behaviour  of  his  friends,  who  when  they 
nrft  difcovcrcd  him  in  this  altered  condition,  de- 

ftitutc, 
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ftitute,  afflicted,  tormented,  "  fat  down  with 
"  him  upon  the  ground  feven  days,  and  feven 
<c  nights ;  a*hd  none  fpake  a  word  unto  him,  for 
"  they  faw  that  his  grief  was  very  great."  Let 
us  candidly  confefs,  that  this  noble  paflage  is 
equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  that  celebrated  defcrip- 
tion  of  parental  forrow  in  ./EseHYLUS  ;  where 
that  venerable  father  of  tragedy,  whole  fire  and 
fnthufiafm  fometimcs  force  him  forwards  to  the 
very  borders  of  improbability,  has  in  this  inibnce 
juftly  reprcfented  NIOBE  fitting  difconfolately 
three  days  together  upon  the  tomb  of  her  chil- 
dren, covered  with  a  veil,  and  obferving  a  pro- 
found filence.  Such  filenccs  are  fomething  more 
affecting,  and  more  ftrongly  exprefilve  of  paffion, 
than  the  moft  artful  fpeeches.  In  SOPHOCLES, 
when  the  unfortunate  DEIANIRA  difcovers  her 
mifb.ke  in  having  fent  a  poifoned  veftment  to  her 
hufband  HERCULES,  her  furprife  and  forrow  are 
unfpeakable,  and  $ie  anfwers  not  her  fori  who 
acquaints  her  with  the  difafter,  but  goes  off  the 
ftage  without  uttering  a  fyllable.  A  writer  unac- 
quainted with  nature  and  the  heart,  would  have 
put  into  her  mouth  twenty  florid  Iambics,  in 
which  (he  would  bitterly  have  bewailed  her  mif- 
fortunes,  and  informed  the  fpectators  that  (he  was 
going  to  die. 

IN  reprefenting  likewil'e  the  dtfolation  and  de- 

ftru3ion  of  the  cities   of  BABYLON  and  TYRL, 

G  4  thtle 
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thefc  Jewifti  writers  have  afforded  many  inftances 
of  true  pathos.  One  of  them  exprefles  the  ex- 
treme diftrefs  occafioned  by  a  famine,  by  this 
moving  circumftance  :  "  The  tongue  of  the  fuck- 
"  ing  child  cleaveth  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  for 
"  thirft  j  the  young  children  afk  bread,  and  no 
"  man  breaketh  it  unto  them  ;  the  hands  of  the 
"  pitiful  women  have  fodden  their  own  childen." 
Which  tender  and  affecting  ftroke  reminds  me  of 
the  pidure  of  a  facked  city  by  ARISTIDES  the 
Theban,  on  which  we  have  fo  often  gazed  with 
inexprefTible  delight :  that  great  artift  has  expreffcd 
the  concern  of  a  bleeding  and  dying  mother,  left 
her  infant,  who  is  creeping  to  her  fide,  fhould  lick 
the  blood  that  flows  from  her  breaft,  and  miftake  it 
for  her  milk. 

IN  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad,  HOMER  repre- 
fents  the  horrors  of  a  conquered  city,  by  faying, 
that  her  heroes  fhould  be  flain,  her-  palaces  over- 
thrown, her  matrons  ravifhed,  and  her  whole 
race  enflaved.  But  one  of  thefe  Jewifh  poets,  by 
a  fmgle  circumftance,  has  far  more  emphatically 
pointed  out  the  utter  defolation  of  Babylon  :  "  I 
"  will  make  a  man  more  precious  than  fine  gold ; 
"  even  a  fingle  perfon  than  the  golden  wedge  of 
"  Ophir." 

WHAT  feems  to  be  particularly  excellent  in 
thefe  writers,  is  their  {election  of  fuch  adjuncts 
and  circumftances  upon  each  fubject,  as  are  beft 

calculated 
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calculated  to  ftrike  the  imagination  and  embel- 
lifli  their  defcriptions.  Thus,  they  think  it  not 
enough  to  fay,  "  that  Babylon,  the  glory  of 
"  kingdoms,  (hall  never  more  be  inhabited  ;"  but 
they  add  a  pidturefque  ftroke,  "  neither  {hall  the 
"  Arabian  pitch  his  tent  there  :  the  wild  hearts 
"  of  the  ifland  fliall  cry  in  their  defolate  houfes, 
<c  and  dragons  in  their  pleafant  places." 

You  have  heard  me  frequently  obferve,  how 
much  vifions,  or  images,  by  which  a  writer  feems 
to  behold  objects  that  are  abfent,  or  even  non- 
cxiftent,  contribute  to  the  true  fublime.  For 
this  reafon  I  have  ever  admired  Minerva's  fpeech 
in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  fhe  tells  her 
Favourite  Diomede,  "  that  fhe  will  purge  his  eyes 
**  from  the  mifts-of  mortality,  and  give  him 
"  power  clearly  to  difcern  the  gods  that  were  at 
"  that  time  aflifting  the  Trojans,  that  he  might 
"  not  be  guilty  of  the  impiety  of  wounding  any 
*'  of  the  celeftial  beings,  Venus  excepted."  Ob- 
ferve the  fuperior  ftrength  and  liveliness  of  the  fol- 
lowing image  :  "  JEHOVAH,"  the  tutelar  God 
of  the  Jews,  "  opened  the  eyes  of  the  young  man, 
"  and  he  faw  ;  and  behold,  the  mountain  was 
"  full  of  horfes,  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about 
"  him!" 

Do   we   ftart,    and    tremble,    and    turn    pttle, 

when    ORESTES    exclaims    that    the    furies    are 

rufhing  forward  to  feize   him  ?  and  fliall   we  be 

G  5  lefs 
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lefs  affected  with  the  writer,  who  breaks  out  into 
the  following  queftion  ?  "  Who  is  this  that 
"  cometh  from  Edoiii  with  dyed  garments  from 
"  Bofra ;  this  that  is  glorious  in  his  apparel, 
"  travelling  in  the  greatnefs  of  his  ftrength  r" — 
It  is  the  avengiog  God  of  the  oppreiled  Jews, 
whom  the  poet  imagines  he  beholds,  and  whofe 
anfwer  follow-?,  "  I  that  am  mighty  to  fave." 
."  Wherefore,"  refumes  the  poet,  "  art  thou  red 
*'  in  thine  apparel,  and  thy  garments  like  him 
*•'  that  treadeth  in  the  wine-fat  ?"  "  I  have  trodden 
**  the  wine-prefs  alone,"  anlvvers  the  God;  "  and 
"  of  the  people  there  were  none  with  me:  for  I 
"  will  tread  them  in  mine  anger  and  trample 
*l  them  in  my  fury,  and  their  blood  {hall  be 
"  fprinkled  upon  my  garments,  and  I  will  ftain 
"  all  my  raiment."  Another  writer,  full  of  the 
idea  of  that  deftruclion  with  which  his  country 
was  threatened,  cries  out,  "  How  long  fhall  I 
*4  fee  the  ftandard,  and  hear  the  found  of  the 
**  trumpet  !"  And  to  reprefent  total  defolation,  he 
imagines  he  fees  t!ie  univerfe  reduced  to  its  primi- 
tive chaos :  "  I  beheld  the  earth,  and  lo  !  it  was 
"  without  form  and  void  ;  and  the  heavens,  and 
"  they  had  no  light." 

ABOVE  all,  I  am  marvelloufly  ftruck  with  the 
beauty  and  boldnefs  of  the  PROSOPOP.SIAS,  and 
the-  rich  variety  of  comparifons,  with  which  every 
page  of  thefe  extraordinary  writings  abound. 

When 
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When  I  (hall  have  pointed  out  a  few  of  thefe  tn 
your  view,  I  fhall  think  your  curiofity  will  be 
fuiiiciendy  excited  to  pcrufc  the  book  itfelf  from 
which  they  are  drawn.  And  do  not  fuffer  your- 
felf  to  be  prejudiced  againft  it,  by  the  reproaches, 
raillery,  and  fatire,  which  I  know  my  friend  and 
difciple  PORPHYRY  is  perpetually  pouring  upon 
the  Jews.  Farewell. 
Z 
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-  H<z  nugis  feria  ducent 

In  mala  derifum.  Hon.. 

•  Trifles  fuch  as  thefe 

To  ferious  mii'chicfs  lead.  FRANCIS. 

To   the   ADVENTURER. 
S  I  R, 

THOUGH    there   arc    many    calamities    to 
which  all  men  are  equally  expofed",  yet  fomc 
fpecies  of  intellectual   diftrefs  are  thought  to  be 
peculiar   to    the    vicious.     The   various   evils  of 
difeafe  and  poverty,  pain  and  forrow,  are  frequently 
derived    from  others  ;    but   fhame  and    confunon 
are  fuppofed  to    proceed   from    ourfelve?,   and   tc 
be  incurred  only  by  the  mifconduft  which  they 
G  6  punifh. 
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puniih.  This  fuppofition  is  indeed  fpecious  ;  but 
I  am  convinced  by  the  flrongeft  evidence  that  it  is 
not  true  :  I  can  oppofe  experience  to  theory  ;  and 
as  it  will  appear  that  I  fufFer  confiderable  lofs 
by  my  teftimony,  it  muft  be  allowed  to  have 
the  moft  diftinguifliing  characterise  of  fmce- 
rity. 

THAT  every  man  is  happy  in  proportion  as 
he  is  virtuous,  was  once  my  favourite  principle  : 
I  advanced  and  defended  it  in  all  companies; 
and  as  the  laft  effort  of  my  genius  in  its  behalf, 
I  contrived  a  feries  of  events  by  which  it  was 
illuftrated  and  eftablifhed  :  and  that  I  might  fub- 
ftitute  action  for  narrative,  and  decorate  fenti- 
ment  with  the  beauties  of  poetry,  I  regulated 
my  ftory  by  the  rules  of  the  drama,  and  with 
great  application  and  labour  wrought  it  into  a 
tragedy. 

WHEN  it  was  finifhed,  I  fate  down  like  Her- 
cules after  his  labours,  exulting  in  the  paft,  and 
enjoying  the  future  by  anticipation.  I  read  it  to 
every  friend  who  favoured  me  with  a  vifit,  and 
when  I  went  abroad  I  always  put  it  into  my 
pocket.  Thus  it  became  known  to  a  circle  that 
was  always  increafing ;  and  was  at  length  men- 
tioned with  fuch  commendation  to  a  very  great 
lady,  that  fhe  was  pleafed  to  favour  me  with  a 
meflage,  by  which  I  was  invited  to  breakfaft  at 
pine  the  next  morning,  and  acquainted  that  a 
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felect  company  would  then  expect  the  pleafure  of 
hearing  me  read  my  play. 

THE  delight  that  I  received  from  the  contem- 
plation of  my  performance,  the  encomium  of  my 
friends,  and  efpecially  this  meflage,  was  in  my  opi- 
nion an  experimental  proof  of  my  principles,  and 
a  reward  of  my  merit.  I  reflected  with  great 
felf-complacence,  upon  the  general  complaint  that 
genius  was  without  patronage ;  and  concluded, 
that  all  who  had  been  neglected  were  unworthy 
of  notice.  I  believed  that  my  own  elevation  was 
not  only  certain  but  near  j  and  that  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  my  play  would  be  fecured  by  a  meflage 
to  the  manager,  which  would  render  the  mortify- 
ing drudgery  of  folicitation  and  attendance  unne- 
cefTary. 

ELATED  with  thefe  expectations,  I  rofe  early 
in  the  morning,  and  being  drefied  long  before  it 
was  time  to  fet  out,  I  amufed  myfelf  by  repeating 
the  favourite  paflages  of  my  tragedy  aloud,  form- 
ing polite  anfwers  to  the  compliments  that  fhould 
be  made  me,  and  adjufting  the  ceremony  of  my 
vifit. 

I  OBSERVED  the  time  appointed  with  fuch 
punctuality,  that  I  knocked  at  the  door  while 
the  clock  was  ftriking.  Orders  had  been  given 
for  my  admittance  j  and  the  porter  being  other- 
wife  engaged,  it  happened  that  the  fervant  whofe 
place  it  was  to  introduce  me,  opened  the  door 

in 
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in  his  ftead,  and  upon  hearing  ray  name,  advanced 
directly  before  me  into  the  room  ;  fo  that  no  dif- 
covery  was  made  of  an  enormous  queue  of  brown 
paper,  which  fome  mifchievous  brat  had  with  a 
crooked  pin  hung  between  the  two  locks  of  my 
major  periwig.  I  followed  the  valet  into  a  mag- 
nificent apartment,  where,  after  I  had  got  within  a 
very  large  Indian  fcreen,  I  found  five-  ladies  and  a 
gentleman. 

I  WAS  a  little  difconcerted  in  my  firft  addre/Vr 
by  the  refpeft  that  was  fhewn  me,  and  the  curic- 
fity  with  which  I  was  regarded  :  however,  I  made 
my  general  obeifance,  and  addreffing  myfelf 
in  particular  to  the  elder  of  the  ladies,  whom  I 
confidered  as  my  patronefs,  I  exprefled  my  fenfe 
of  the  honour  (he  had  done  me,  in  a  fhort  ipeech 
which  I  had  preconceived  for  the  purpofe ;  but  I 
was  immediately  informed,  that  the  lady  whofe 
favour  I  had  acknowledged  was  not  yet  come 
down  :  this  miftake  increafed  my  confufion  ;-  for 
as  I  could  not  again  repeat  the  fame  words,  I  re- 
fie&ed,  that  I  fhould  be  at  laft  unprepared  for 
the  occafion  on  which  they  were  to  have  been 
ufed.  The  company  all  this  while  continued 
(landing :  I  therefore  haflily  turned  about,  to 
reconnoitre  my  chair  ;  but  the  moment  I  was 
feated,  I  perceived  every  one  labouring  to  ftifle  2. 
laugh.  I  inftantly  fufpe&ed  that  I  had  commif- 
ted  fome  ridiculous  indecorum,  and  I  attempted 

to 
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to  apologize  for  I  knew  not  what  offence  ;  but 
after  fome  hefitation,  my  extreme  fcnfibility  ftruck 
me  fpeechlefs.  The  gentleman,  however,  kindly 
difcovered  the  caufe  of  their  merriment,  by  ex- 
claiming againfl  the  rude  licentioufnefs  of  the 
vulgar,  and  at  the  fame  time  taking  from  behind 
me  the  pendulous  reproach  to  the  honours  of  my 
head.  This  difcovery  afforded  me  inexpreflible 
relief;  my  paper  ramellie  was  thrown  into  the 
fire,  and  I  joined  in  the  laugh  which  it  produced  : 
but  I  was  ftill  embarrafled  by  the  confequences 
of  my  miftake,  and  expected  the  lady  by  whom 
I  had  been  invited,  with  folicitude  and  apprehen- 
fion. 

WHEN  ihe  came  in,  the  deference  with  which 
(he  was  treated  by  perfons  who  were  fo  much 
my  fuperiors,  ftruck  me  with  awe ;  my  powers 
of  recollection  were  fufpended,  and  I  refolved 
to  exprefs  my  fentiments  only  by  the  lownafs  of 
my  bow  and  the  diftance  of  my  behaviour  :  I 
therefore  haftily  retreated  backward  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  bowing  with  the  moft  profound  reve- 
rence, unhappily  overturned  the  fcreen,  which 
in  its  fall  threw  down  the  breakfaft  table,  broke 
all  the  china,  and  crippled  the  lap-dog.  In  the 
midft  of  this  ruin  I  flood  torpid  in  filence  and 
amazement,  ftunned  wi-th  the  fhrieks  of  the  ladies, 
the  yelling  of  the  dog,  and  the  clattering  of  the 
china  :  and  while  I  confidered  myfelf  as  the  author 
6  of 
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of  fuch  complicated  mifchief,  I  believe  I  felt  as 
keen  anguifli  as  he,  who  with  a  halter  about  his 
neck  looks  up,  while  the  other  end. of  it  is  fatten- 
ing to  a  gibbet. 

THE  fcreen,  however,  was  foon  replaced,  and 
the  broken  china  removed ;  and  though  the  dog 
was  the  principal  objecl:  of  attention,  yet  the 
lady  fometimes  adverted  to  me  :  fhe  politely  de- 
fired  that  I  would  confider  the  accident  as  of  no 
confequence  ;  the  china,  fhe  faid,  was  a  trifle, 
and  fhe  hoped  Pompey  was  more  frighted  than 
hurt.  I  made  fome  apology,  but  with  great  con- 
fufion  and  incoherence  :  at  length,  however,  we 
were  again  feated,  and  breakfaft  was  brought 
in. 

I  WAS  extremely  mortified  to  perceive,  that  the 
difcourfe  turned  wholly  upon  the  virtues  of  Pom- 
pey, and  the  confequences  of  his  hurt  :  it  was 
examined  with  great  attention  and  folicitude,  and 
found  to  be  a  razure  of  the  fkin  the  whole  length 
of  one  of  his  fore-legs.  After  fome  topical  appli- 
cation, his  cufhion  was  placed  in  the  corner  by  his 
lady,  upon  which  he  lay  down,  and  indeed  whined 
piteoufly. 

I  WAS  beginning  to  recover  from  my  perplex- 
ity, and  had  juft  made  an  attempt  to  introduce 
a  new  fubjeft  of  converfation,  when  cafting  my 
eye  downward  I  was  again  thrown  into  extreme 
confufion,  by  feeing  fomething  hang  from  the 

fore- 
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fore-part  of  my  chair,  which  I  imagined  to  be 
a  portion  of  my  (hirt;  though  indeed  it  was  no 
other  than  the  corner  of  a  -napkin  on  which  I 
fat,  and  which,  during  the  confufion  produced 
by  the  fall  of  the  fcreen,  had  been  left  in  the 
chair. 

MY  embarrafTment  was  foon  difcovered,  though 
the  caufe  was  miflaken ;  and  the  lady  hoping  to 
remove  it,  by  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  dif- 
play  my  abilities  without  the  reftraint  of  ceremony, 
requefted  that  I  would  now  give  her  the  pleafure 
which  fhe  had  impatiently  expected,  and  read  rny 
play. 

My  play,  therefore,  I  was  obliged  to  produce, 
and  having  found  an  opportunity  haftily  to  but- 
ton up  the  corner  of  the  napkin  while  the  manu- 
fcript  lay  open  in  my  lap,  I  began  to  read :  arid 
though  my  voice  was  at  firft  languid,  tremulous, 
and  irrefolute,  yet  my  attention  was  at  length 
drawn  from  my  fituation  to  my  fubjeft  ;  I  pro- 
nounced with  greater  emphafis  and  propriety,  and 
I  began  to  watch  for  the  effects  which  I  expected 
to  produce  upon  my  auditors  ;  but  I  was  extremely 
mortified  to  find,  that  whenever  I  paufed  to  give 
room  for  a  remark  or  an  encomium,  the  interval 
was  filled  with  an  ejaculation  of  pity  for  the  dog, 
who  ftill  continued  to  whine  upon  his  cufhion, 
and  was  lamented  in  thefe  affectionate  and  pathe- 
tic 
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tic   terms "  Ah !    poor,    dear,    pretty,    little 

"  creature." 

IT  happened,  however,  that  by  fome  incidents 
in  the  fourth  aft  the  paffions  were  apparently  in- 
terefted,  and  I  was  juft  exulting  in  my  fuecefs, 
when  the  lady  who  fat  next  me  unhappily  opening 
her  fnuff-hox,  which  was  not  effected  without 
fome  difficulty,  the  duft  that  flew  up  threw  me 
into  a  fit  of  fneezing,  which  inftantlytaufed  my 
upper  lip  to  put  me  again  out  of  countenance:  I 
therefore  haftily  felt  for  my  handkerchief,  and  it 
was  not  with  lefs  emotion  than  if  I  had  lecn  a 
ghoft,  that  I  difcovered  it  had  been  picked  out  of 
my  pocket.  In  the  mean  time  the  opprobrious 
effufion  defcended  like  an  icicle  to  my  chin ;  and 
the  eyes  of  the  company,  which  this  accident  had 
drawn  upon  me,  were  now  turned  away,  with 
looks  which  {hewed  that  their  pity  was  not  proof 
againft  the  ridicule  of  my  diftrefs.  What  I  fuf- 
fered  at  this  moment,  can  neither  be  exprefled  nor 
conceived  :_  I  turned  my  head  this  way  and  that 
in  the  anguifh  of  my  mind,  without  knowing 
what  I  fought;  and  at  laft  holding  up  my  manu- 
fcript  before  my  face,  I  was  compelled  to  make  ufe 
of  the  end  of  my  neckcloth,  which  I  again  but- 
toned into  my  bofom.  After  many  painful  efforts 
I  proceeded  in  my  lecture,  and  again  fixed  the 
attention  of  my  hearer*.  The  fourth  act  was 

finifhed, 
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finished,  and  they  exprefled  great  impatience  to 
hear  the  cataftrophe  :  I  therefore  began  the  fifth 
with  frefli  confidence  and  vigour;  but  before  I 
had  read  a  page,  I  was  interrupted  by  two  gentle- 
men of  great  quality,  profeflbrs  of  Buckifm,  who 
came  with  a  defign  to  wait  upon  the  ladies  to  an 
auction. 

I  ROSE  up  with  the  reft  of  the  company  when 
they  came  in;  but  what  was  my  aftoniftiment, 
to  perceive  the  napkin,  which  I  had  unfortu- 
nately fecured  by  one  corner,  hang  down  from 
my  waift  to  the  ground  !  From  this  dilemma, 
however,  I  was  delivered  by  the  noble  Buck  who 
flood  neareil  to  me ;  who  fwearing  an  oath  of  afto- 
nifliment,  twitched  the  napkin  from  me,  and 
throwing  it  to  the  fervant,  told  him  that  he  had 
redeemed  it  from  the  rats,  who  were  dragging  it 
by  degrees  into  a  place  where  he  would  never 
have  looked  for  it.  The  young  ladies  were 
fcarce  lefs  confounded  at  this  accident  than  I ; 
and  the  noble  matron  herfelf  was  fomewhat  dif- 
concerted :  {he  faw  my  extreme  confufion ;  and 
thought  fit  to  apologize  for  her  coufin's  beha- 
viour; "  He  is  a  wild  boy,  Sir,"  fays  (he,  "  he 
"  plays  thefe  tricks  with  every  body;  but  it  is 
"  his  way,  and  no  body  minds  it."  When  we 
were  once  more  ieatcd,  the  Bucks,  upon  the 
peremptory  refufal  of  the  ladies  to  go  out,  de- 
clared they  would  ftay  and  hear  the  lall  aft  of  my 

tragedy ; 
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tragedy;  I  was  therefore  requefted  to  go  on.  But 
my  fpirits  were  quite  exhaufted  by  the  violent  agi- 
tation of  my  mind;  and  I  was  intimidated  by  the 
prefence  of  two  perfons,  who  appeared  to  confider 
me  and  my  performance  as  objecis  only  of  merri- 
ment arid  fport.  I  would  gladly  have  renounced 
all  that  in  the  morning  had  been  the  object  of  my 
hope,  to  recover  the  dignity  which  1  had  already 
loft  in  my  own  eftimation;  and  had  fcarce  any 
v/ifh  but  to  return  without  further  difgrace  into  the 
quiet  fhade  of  obfcurity.  The  ladies,  however, 
would  take  no  denial,  and  I  was  at  length  obliged 
.to  comply. 

I  WAS  much  pleafed  and  furprifed  at  the  at- 
tention with  which  my  new  auditors  feemed  to 
Men  as  I  went  on:  the  dog  was  now  filent; 
:  I  increafed  the  pathos  of  my  voice  in  proportion 
as  I  afcendcd  the  climax  of  diftrefs,  and  flattered 
myfelf  that  poetry  and  truth  would  be  ftill  victo- 
rious :  but  juft  at  this  crifis,  the  gentleman,  who 
had  difengaged  me  from  the  napkin,  defired  me 
to  flop  half  a  moment;  fomething,  he  faid,  had 
-juft  ftarted  into  his  mind,  which  if  he  did  not 
communicate  he  might  forget:  then  turning  to 
his  companion,  "  Jack,"  fays  he,  "  there  was 
"  fold  in  Smithfield  no  longer  ago  than  laft  Sa- 
"  turday,  the  largeft  ox  that  ever  I  beheld  in  my 
"  life."  The  ridicule  of  this  malicious  apo- 
flrophe  was  fo  ftriking,  that  pity  and  decorum 

gave 
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gave  way,  and  my  patronefs  herfelf  burft  into 
laughter:  upon  me,  indeed,  it  produced  a  very 
different  effect ;  for  if  I  had  been  detected  in  an 
unfuccefsful  attempt  to  pick  a  pocket,  I  could  not 
have  felt  more  fhame,  confufion  and  anguifh. 
The  laughter  into  which  the  company  had  been 
furprized,  was,  however,  immediately  fupprefled, 
and  a  fevere  cenfure  pafied  upon  the  perfon  who 
produced  it.  To  atone  for  the  mortification 
which  I  had  fufFered,  the  ladies  exprefled  the 
utmoft  impatience  to  hear  the  concluilon,  and  I 
w«as  encouraged  by  repeated  encomiums  to  pro- 
ceed; but  though  1  once  more  attempted  to  recol- 
loci  myfelf,  and  again  began  the  fpeech  in  which  I 
had  been  interrupted,  yet  my  thoughts  were  {till 
diftrafted;  my  voice  faltered,  and  I  had  fcarce 
breath. to  finifh  the  firft  period. 

THIS  was  remarked  by .  my  tormentor  the 
Buck,  who  fuddenly  fnatched  the  manufcript  out 
of -my  hands,  declared  that  I  did  not  do  my  play 
juftice,  and  that  he  would  finifh  it  himfelf.  He 
then  began  to  read;  but  the  affec-ted  gravity  of 
his  countenance,  the  unnatural  tone  of  his  voice, 
and  the  remembrance  of  his  late  anecdote  of  the 
ox,  excited  fenfations  that -were  incompatible  both 
with  pity  and  terror,  and  rendered  me  extremely 
wretched  by  keeping  the  company  perpetually  on 
the  brink  of  laughter. 

Is 
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IN  the  action  of  my  play,  virtue  had  been  fuf- 
tained  by  her  own  dignity,  and  exulted  in  the  en- 
joyment of  intellectual  and  independent  happinefs, 
during  a  feries  of  external  calamities  that  termi- 
nated in  death ;  and  vice,  by  the  fuccefs  of  her 
own  projects,  had  been  betrayed  into  fhame,  per- 
plexity, and  confufion.  Thefe  events  were  indeed 
natural  ;  and  therefore  I  poetically  inferred,  with 
all  the  confidence  of  demonftration,  that  "  the 
"  torments  of  Tartarus,  and  the  felicity  of  Ely- 
"  fium,  were  not  neceflary  to  the  justification  of 
"  the  Godsj  fmce  whatever  inequality  might  be 
"  pretended  in  the  diftribution  of  externals,  peace 
"  is  ftill  the  prerogative  of  virtue,  and  intellectual 
"  mifery  can  be  inflicted  only  by  guilt." 

BUT  the  intellectual  mifery  which  I  fuffered  at 
the  very  moment  when  this  favourite  fentiment 
was  read,  produced  an  irrefiftible  conviction  that 
it  was  falfe;  becaufe,  except  the  dread  of  that 
punifhment  which  I  had  indirectly  denied,  I  felt  all 
the  torment  that  could  be  inflicted  by  guilt.  In 
the  profecution  of  an  undertaking  which  I  believed 
to  be  virtuous,  peace  had  been  driven  from  my 
heart,  by  the  concurrence  of  accident  with  the 
vices  of  others;  and  the  mifery  that  I  fuffered, 
fuddenly  propagated  itfelf:  for  not  only  enjoy- 
ment but  hope  was  now  at  an  end  j  my  play, 
upon  which  both  had  depended,  was  overturned 

from 
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from  its  foundation ;  and  I  was  fo  much  affed-ted 
that  I  took  my  leave  with  the  abrupt  hafte  of  diftrefs 
and  perplexity.  I  had  no  concern  about  what 
fhould  be  faid  of  me  when  I  was  departed;  and, 
perhaps,  at  the  moment  when  I  went  out  of  the 
houfe,  there  was  not  in  the  world  any  human  be- 
ing more  wretched  than  myfelf.  The  next  morn- 
ing, when  I  reflected  coolly  upon  thefe  events,  I 
would  willingly  have  reconciled  my  experience 
with  my  principles,  even  at  the  expence  of  my 
morals.  I  would  have  fuppofed  that  my  defire  of 
approbation  was  inordinate,  and  that  a  virtuous 
indifference  about  the  opinion  of  others  would 
have  prevented  all  my  diftrefs  ;  but  I  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge,  that  to  acquire  this  indifference 
was  not  poffible,  and  that  no  man  becomes  vicious 
by  not  effecting  impoflibilities :  there  may  be 
heights  of  virtue  beyond  our  reach  -,  but  to  be 
vicious,  we  muft  either  do  fomething  from  which 
we  have  power  to  abftain,  or  neglect  fomething 
which  we  have  power  to  do:  there  remained, 
therefore,  no  expedient  to  recover  any  part  of  the 
credit  I  had  loft,  but  fetting  a  truth,  which  I  had 
newly  difcovcred  by  means  fo  extraordinary,  in  a 
new  light ;  and  with  this  view  I  am  a  candidate 
ior  a  place  in  the  ADVENTURER. 

I  am,  SIR,  your's,  &c. 

DRAMATICUS. 
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NUMB.  53.    TUESDAY,  May  8,  1753. 

£hufque  foos  patimur  Manes.  VIRG. 

Each  has  his  lot,  and  bears  the  fate  he  drew. 

S  I  R,  Fleet,  May  6. 

"TN  confequence  of  my  engagements,  I  addrefs 
X  you  once  more  from  the  habitations  of  mifery. 
In  this  place,  from  which  bufinefs  and  pleafure  are 
equally  excluded,  and  in  which  our  only  employ- 
ment and  diversion  is  to  hear  the  narratives  of  each 
other,  I  might  much  iboner  have  gathered  mate- 
rials for  a  letter,  had  I  not  hoped  to  have  been 
reminded  of  my  promife  :  but  fmce  I  find  myfelf 
placed  in  the  regions  of  oblivion,  where  I  am  no 
lefs  neglected  by  you  than  by  the  reft  of  mankind, 
I  refolved  no  longer  to  wait  for  folicitation,  but 
ftole  early  this  evening  from  between  gloomy  ful- 
lennefs  and  riotous  merriment,  to  give  you  an 
account  of  part  of  my  companions. 

ONE  of  the  moft  eminent  members  of  our  club 
is  Mr.  EDWARD  SCAMPER,  a  man  of  whofc 
name  the  Olympic  heroes  would  not  have  been 
amamed.  NED  was  born  to  a  fmall  eftate,  which 
he  determined  to  improve;  and  therefore,  as  foon 
as  he  became  of  age,  mortgaged  part  of  his  land 
to  buy  a  mare  and  ftallion,  and  bred  horfes  for 

the 
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the  courfe.  He  was  at  firft  very  fuccefsful,  and 
gained  fevcral  of  the  king's  plates,  as  he  is  now 
every  day  boafting,  at  the  expeuce  of  very  little 
more  than  ten  times  their  value.  At  laft,  how- 
ever, he  discovered,  that  victory  brought  him 
more  honour  than  profit  :  rcfolving,  therefore, 
to  be  rich  as  well  as  illuftrious,  he  replcni/hed 
his  pockets  by  another  mortgage,  became  on  a 
fudden  a  daring  Bett*r,  and  refolving  not  to  truft 
a  jockey  with  his  fortune,  rode  his  horie  himfelf, 
diftanced  two  of  his  competitors  the  firfr,  heat,  and 
at  laft  won  the  race,  by  forcing  his  hjorfe  on  a 
<l.f:ent  to  full  fpeed  at  the  hazard  of  his  neck. 
His  eftate  was  thus  repaired,  and  fome  friends 
that  had  no  fouls  advifed  him  to  give  over  ;  but 
NED  now  knew  the  way  to  riches,  and  there- 
fore without  caution  increafed  his  expences.  From 
this  hour  he  talked  and  dreamed  of  nothing  but 
a  horfe-race  ;  and  riling  foon  to  the  fummit  of 
equeftrian  reputation,  he  was  cenftantly  expsoled 
on  every  courfe,  divided  all  his  time  between 
lords  and  jockies,  and,  as  the  unexperienced  regu- 
lated their  betts  by  his  example,  gained  a  great 
deal  of  money  by  laying  openly  on  one  horfe 
and  fecretly  on  the  other.  NED  was  now  fo  fure 
of  growing  rich,  that  he  involved  his  eftate  in 
a  third  mortgage,  borrowed  money  of  all  his 
friends,  and  rifqued  his  whole  fortune  upon  Bay»- 
VOL.  II.  H  Lincoln, 
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Lincoln.  He  mounted  with  beating  heart,  ftarted 
fair  and  won  the  firil  heat  j  but  in  the  fecond, 
as  he  was  puihing  againfl  the  foremoft  of  his 
rivals,  his  girth  broke,  his  ihoulder  was  diilo- 
cated,  and  before  he  was  difmiffed  by  the  furgeon, 
two  bailiffs  fattened  upon  him,  and  he  faw  New- 
market no  more.  His  daily  amufement  for  four 
years  has  been  to  blow  the  fignal  for  ftarting, 
to  make  imaginary  matches,  to  repeat  the  pedi- 
gree of  Bay-Lincoln,  and  to  form  refolutions 
againft  trufting  another  groom  with  the  choice  of 
his  girth. 

THE  next  in  feniority  is  Mr.  TIMOTHY 
SNUG,  a  man  of  deep  contrivance  and  impene- 
trable fecrecy.  His  father  died  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  more  wealth  than  he  poflefled  :  TIM, 
therefore,  entered  the  world  with  a  reputed  for-? 
tune  of  ten  thoufand  pounds.  Of  this  he  very 
well  knew  that  eight  thoufand  was  imaginary  : 
but  being  a  man  of  refined  policy,  and  knowing 
how  much  honour  is  annexed  to  riches,  he  re- 
folved  never  to  detedl  his  own  poverty ;  but  fur- 
nifhed  his  houfe  with  elegance,  fcattered  his  mo- 
ney with  profufion,  encouraged  every  fcheme  of 
coftly  pleai'ure,  fpoke  of  petty  lofles  with  negli- 
gence, and  on  the  day  before  an  execution  enter- 
ed his  doors,  had  proclaimed  at  a  public  table  his 
refolution  to  be  jolted  no  longer  in  a  hackney- 
coac,h. 

ANOTHER 
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ANOTHER  of  my  companions  is  the  magnani- 
mous JACK  SCATTER,  the  fon  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman, who  having  no  other  care  than  to  leave 
him  rich,  confidered  that  literature  could  not  be 
had  without  expence  ;  matters  would  not  teach 
for  nothing  ;  and  when  a  book  was  bought  and 
read,  it  would  fell  for  little.  JACK  was,  there- 
fore, taught  to  read  and  write  by  the  butler  ;  and 
when  this  acquifttion  was  made,  was  left  to  pafs 
his  days  in  the  kitchen  and  the  ftable,  where  he 
heard  no  crime  ccnfured  but  covetoufnefs  and 
diftruft  of  poor  honeft  fervants,  and  where  all 
the  praife  was  beftowed  on  good  houfekeeping 
and  a  free  heart.  At  the  death  of  his  father, 
JACK  fet  himfelf  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  his 
family  :  he  abandoned  his  cellar  to  the  butler, 
ordered  his  groom  to  provide  hay  and  corn  at 
diicretion,  took  his  houfekeeper's  word  for  the 
expences  of  the  kitchen,  allowed  all  his  fervants 
to  do  their  work  by  deputies,  permitted  his  domef- 
tics  to  keep  his  houfe  open  to  their  relations  and 
acquaintance,  and  in  ten  years  was  conveyed 
hither,  without  having  purchaied  by  the  lofs  of  his 
patrimony  either  honour  or  pleafure,  or  obtained 
any  other  gratification  than  that  of  having  cor- 
rupted the  neighbouring  villagers  by  luxury  and 
idlenefs. 

DICK  SERGE  was  a    draper  in  Cornhill,   and 

palTed  eight  years  in  profperous  diligence,  without 

P  2  any 
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any  care  but  to  keep  his  books,  or  any  ambi- 
tion but  to  be  in  time  an  alderman  :  but  then, 
by  fome  unaccountable  revolution  in  his  under- 
ftanding,  he  became  enamoured  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour, defpifed  the  converfation  of  pedlars  and 
{tockjobbers,  and  rambled  every  night  to  the  re*- 
gions  of  gaiety,  in  queft  of  company  fuited  to  hij> 
taile.  The  wits  at  flrft  flocked  about  him  for 
fport,  and  afterwards  for  intereft  ;  fome  found 
their  way  into  his  books,  and  fome  into  his 
pockets  ;  the  man  of  adventure  v/us  equipped 
from  his  ihop  for  the  purfuit  of  a  fortune  ;  and  he 
had  fomctimes  the  honour  to  have  his  fecurity 
accepted  when  his  friends  were  in  diftrefs.  Elated 
with  thefe  aiibciations,  he  foon  learned  to  neglect 
his  fliop ;  and  having  drawn 'his  money  out  of 
the  funds,  to  avoid  the  neceifity  of  teixing  men  of 
honour  for  trifling  debts,  he  has  been  forced  at 
laft  to  retire  hither,  till  his  friends  can  procure  him 
a  port  at  court. 

ANOTHER  that  joins  in  the  fame  mefs  is  BOB 
CORNICE,  whofe  life  has  been  fpent  in  fitting  up  a 
houfe.  About  ten  years  ago  BOB  purchafed  the 
country  habitation  of  a  bankrupt:  the  mere  fhell 
of  a  building,  BOB  holds  no  great  matter,  the  in- 
fide  is  the  teft  of  elegance.  Of  this  houfe  he  was 
no  fooner  mafter  than  he  fummoned  twenty  work- 
men to  hi«  afiiftance,  tore  up  the  floors  and  laid 
them  anew,  dripped  off  the  waiiifcQt,  drew  the 
9  windows 
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windows  from  their  frames,  altered  the  difpofition 
of  doors  and  fire-places,  and  cart  the  whole  fa- 
bric into  a  new  form  :  his  next  care  was  to  have 
his  ceilings  painted,  his  pannels  gilt,  and  his 
chimney-pieces  carv'd  :  every  thing  was  executed 
by  the  ableft  hands  :  BOB'S  bufmefs  was  to  follow 
the  workmen  with  a  microfcops,  and  call  upon 
them  to  retouch  their  performances,  and  heighten 
excellence  to  perfection.  The  reputation  of  his 
houfe  now  brings  round  him  a  daily  confluence 
ef  viiitants,  and  every  one  tells  him  of  fome  ele- 
gance which  he  has  hitherto  overlooked,  fome 
convenience  not  yet  procured,  or  fome  new  mode 
in  ornament  or  furniture.  BOB,  who  had  no 
wifh  but  to  be  admired,  nor  any  guide  but  the 
fafhion,  thought  every  thing  beautiful  in  propor- 
tion as  it  was  new,  and  confidered  his  work  as 
unfiriifhed,  while  any  obferver  could  fuggeft  an 
addition  ;  fome  alteration  wag  therefore  every  day 
made,  without  any  other  motive  than  the  charms 
of  novelty.  A  traveller  at  Taft  fuggefted  to  him 
the  convenience  of  a  grotto  :  BOB  immediately 
ordered  the  mount  of  his  garden  to  be  excavated  ; 
and  having  laid  out  a  large  fum  in  fhells  and 
minerals,  was  bufy  in  regulating  the  difpofition  of 
the  colours  nnd  luftres,  when  two  gentlemen,  who 
had  afked  pcrmiffion  to  fee  his  gardens,  prefented 
him  a  writ,  and  led  him  off  to  Ids  elegant  apart- 
ments.. 

H  3  I  KNOW 
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I  KNOW  not,  Sir,  whether  among  this  frater- 
nity of  forrow  you  will  think  any  much  to  be 
pitied  ;  nor  indeed  do  many  of  them  appear  to 
folicit  compailion,  for  they  generally  applaud  their 
own  conduct,  and  defpife  thofe  whom  want  of 
tafte  or  fpirits  fufFers  to  grow  rich.  It  were  hap- 
py if  the  prifons  of  the  kingdom  were  filled  only 
\\ith  characters  like  thefe,  men  whom  profperity 
could  not  make  ufeful,  and  whom  ruin  cannot 
make  wife  :  but  there  are  among  us  many  who 
niife  different  fenfations,  many  that  owe  their 
prefent  mifery  to  the  fedu&ions  of  treachery,  the 
flrokes  of  cafualty,  or  the  tendernefs  of  pity  ;  many 
whofe  fufferings  difgrace  fociety,  and  whofe  virtues 
would  adorn  it  :  of  thefe,  when  familiarity  fhall 
have  enabled  me  to  recount  their  (lories  without 
horror,  you  may  expc£l  another  narrative  from, 

S  I  R, 
T  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

MISARGYRUS, 


NUMB. 
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NUMB.  54.     SATURDAY,  May  12,  1753. 

—      —  Senfim  lab  ef aft  a  cadelat 

RelHgio CLAUDIANUS. 

• His  confidence  in  hcav'n 

Sunk  by  degrees  

IF  a  reclufe  moralift,  who  fpeculates  in  a  cloy- 
fter,  fhould  fuppofe  every  practice  to  be  in- 
famous in  proportion  as  it  is  allowed  to  be 
criminal,  no  man  would  wonder ;  but  every  man 
who  is  acquainted  with  life,  and  is  able  to 
fubftitute  the  difcoverics  of  experience  for  the. 
deductions  of  reafon,  knows  that  he  would  be 
miftaken. 

LYING  is  generally  allowed  to  be  lefs  criminal 
than  adultery  ;  and  yet  it  is  known  to  render  a 
rnan  much  more  infamous  and  contemptible  ;  for 
he  who  would  modeftly  acquiefce  in  an  imputation 
of  adultery  as  a  compliment,  would  refent  that 
of  a  lie  as  an  infult  for  which  life  only  could  atone. 
Thus  are  men  tamely  led  hoodwinked  by  cuftom, 
the  creature  of  their  own  folly,  and  while  imagi- 
nary light  flaflies  under  the  bandage  which  ex- 
cludes the  reality,  they  fondly  believe  that  they 
behold  the  fun. 

LYING,  however,  does  not  incur  more  infamy 

than  it  deferves,  though  other  vices  incur  Icfs.     I 

*H  4  have 
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have  before  remarked,  that  there  are  fome  prac- 
tices, which,  though  they  degrade  a  man  to  the 
loweft  clafs  of  moral  characters,  do  yet  imply 
ibms  natural  fuperiority ;  but  lying  is,  on  the 
contrary,  always  an  implication  of  weaknefs  and 
defect.  Slander  is  the  revenge  of  a  coward,  and 
diffimulation  his  defence  :  lying  boafts  are  the 
iligma  of  impotent  ambition,  of  obfcurity  without 
merit,  and  pride  totally  deftitute  of  intellec- 
tual dignity  :  and  even  lies  of  apology,  imply  in- 
difcretion  or  rufticity,  ignorance,  foily,  or  inde- 
corum. 

BUT  there  is  equal  turpitude,  and  yet  greater 
meanncfs,  in  thofe  forms  of  fpeech  which  deceive 
without  .direct  falfehood.  The  crime  is  commit- 
ted with  greater  deliberation,  as  it  requires 
more  contrivance  ;  and  by  the  offenders  the  ufe 
of  language  is  totally  perverted  :  they  conceal  a 
meaning  oppofite  to  that  which  they  exprefs ; 
their  fpeech  is  a  kind  of  riddle  propounded  for  an 
evil  purpofe  j  and  as  they  may,  therefore,  be 
properly  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Sphinxes, 
there  would  not  perhaps  be  much  caufe  for  regret, 
if,  like  the  firft  monfter  of  the  name,  they  fhculd 
break  their  necks  upon  the  folution  of  their  enig- 
mas. 

INDIRECT  lies  more  effectually  than  others 
deftroy  that  mutual  confidence,  which  is  faid  to  be 
the  band  of  fociety  :  they  are  more  frequently 

repeated. 
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repeated,  becaufe  they  are  not  prevented  by  the 
dread  of  detection  :  and  he  who  has  obtained  a 
virtuous  character  is  not  always  believed,  becaufe 
we  know  not  but  that  he  rrfay  have  been  perfuaded 
by  the  fophiftry  of  folly,  th'at  to  deceive  is  not  to 
lie,  and  that  there  is  a  certain  manner  in  which 
truth  may  be  violated  without  incurring  either 
guilt  or  fhame. 

BuT-lying,  however  pracWed,  does,  like  every 
other  vice,  ultimately  difappoint  its  own  purpofe  : 
**•  A  lying  tongue  is  but  for  a  moment."  De- 
traction, when  it  is  difcovered  to  be  falfe,  con* 
fers  honour,  and  difiimulation  provokes  refcnt* 
ment ;  the  falfe  boaft  incurs  contempt,  and  th$ 
falfe  apology  aggravates  the  offence. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  aftoniftiing,  that  a  prac- 
tice, for  whatever  reafon,  fo  univerfally  infamous 
and  unfuccefsful,  fhould  not  be  more  generally 
and  fcrupuloufly  avoided  ?.  To  think,  is  to  re- 
nounce it  :  and,  that  I  may  fix  the  attention  of 
toy  readers  a,  little  longer  upon  the  fubjecly  I 
{hall  relate  a  ftory,  which,  perhaps,  by  thofe 
who  have  much  fenfibility,  will  not  foon  be  for* 
gotten. 

CHARLOTTE  and  MARIA  were  educated  toge>- 
ther  at  an  eminent  boarding-fchool  near  Loftdon-: 
there  was  little  difference  in  their  age,  and  their 
perfonal  accomplifmnents  were  equal  :  but  though 
their  families  were  of  the  fame  rank,  yet,  as 
H  5  CHAR* 
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CHARLOTTE  was  an  only  child,  flie  was  confi- 
derably  fuperior  in  fortune. 

SOON  after  they  were  taken  home,  CHAR- 
LOTTE was  addrefled  by  Captain  FREEMAN, 
wh<^  befides  his  commifuon  in  the  guards,  had  a 
fmall  paternal  eftate  :  but  as  her  friends  hoped  for 
a  more  advantageous  match,  the  CAPTAIN  was 
defired  to  forbear  his  vifits,  and  the  lady  to  think 
of  him  no  more.  After  fome  fruitlefs  ftruggles 
they  acquiefced  ;  but  the  difcontent  of  both 
was  fo  apparent,  that  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  remove  Mifs  into  the  country.  She  was  fent 
to  her  aunt,  the  Lady  MEADOWS,  who,  with 
her  daughter,  lived  retired  at  the  family  feat,  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  diflant  from  the  metro- 
polis. After  fhe  had  repined  in  this  dreary  foli- 
tude  from  April  to  Auguir,  fhe  was  furprifed  with 
a  viiit  from  her  father,  who  brought  with  him 
Sir  JAMES  FORREST,  a  young  gentleman  who 
had  juft, Succeeded  to  a  baronet's  title,  and  a  very 
large  eflate  in  the  fame  county.  Sir  JAMES  had 
good-nature  and  good-fenfe,  an  agreeable  pcrfon 
and  an  eafy  addrcfs  :  Mifs  was  infenfibly  pleafed 
with  his  company  ;  her  vanity,  if  not  her  love, 
had  a  new  object  ;  a  defne  to  be  delivered  from 
a  ftate  of  dependence  and  obfcurity,  had  alrr.oft 
abforbed  all  the  reft  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  this 
defire  was  gratified,  when  fcarce  any  other  was 
felt  j  or  that  in  compliance  with  the  united  felici- 
tations 
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rations  of  her  friends^  and  her  lover,  fhe  differed 
herfelf  within  a  few  weeks  to  become  a  lady  and 
a  wife.  They  continued  in  the  country  till  the 
beginning  of  O&ober,  and  then  came  up  to  Lon- 
don, having  prevailed  upon  her  aunt  to  accom- 
pany them,  that  Mifs  MEADOWS,  with  whom 
the  bride  had  contracted  an  intimate  friendfhip, 
might  be  gratified  with  the  diverfions  of  the  town 
during  the  winter. 

CAPTAIN  FREEMAN,  when  he  heard  that  Mifs 
CHARLOTTE  was  married,  immediately  made 
propofals  of  marriage  to  MARIA,  with  whom  he 
became  acquainted  during  his  vifits  to  her  friend> 
and  foon  after  married  her. 

THE  friendfhip  of  the  two  young  ladies  feemed 
to  be  rather  increafed  than  ditninifhed  by  their 
marriage ;  they  were  always  of  the  fame  party 
both  in  the  private  and  public  diverfions  of  the 
fcafon,  and  vifited  each  other  without  the  forma- 
lities of  meflages  and  drefs. 

BUT  neither  Sir  JAMES  nor  Mrs.  FREEMAN 
could  reflect  without  uneafinefs  upon  the  frequent 
interviews  which  this  familiarity  and  confidence 
produced  between  a  lover  and  his  miilrefs,  whom, 
force  only  had  divided  ;  and  though  of  thefe  in- 
terviews they  were  thcmfelves  witnefTcs,  yet  Sir 
JAMES  infenfibly  became  jealous  of  his  lady,  and 
Mrs.  FREEMAN  of  her  hufband. 

H  6  IT 
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IT  happened  in  the  May  following,  that  Sir 
JAMES  went  about  ten  miles  out  of  town  to  be 
prefent  at  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament 
for  the  county,  and  was  not  expected  to  return  till 
the  next  day.  In  the  evening  his  lady  took  a 
chair  and  vifited  Mrs.  FREEMAN  :  the  reft  of  the 
company  went  away  early,  the  CAPTAIN  was 
upon  guard,  Sir  JAMES  was  out  of  town,  and  the 
two  ladies  after  fupper  fate  down  to  piquet,  and 
continued  the  game  without  once  reflecting  upon 
the  hour  till  three  in  the  morning.  Lady  FOR- 
REST would  then  have  gone  home;  but  Mrs. 
FREEMAN,  perhaps  chiefly  to  conceal  a  contrary 
defire,  importuned  her  to  ftay  till  the  CAPTAIN 
came  in,  and  at  length  with  fome  reluctance  Ihe 
confented. 

ABOUT  five  the  CAPTAIN  came  home,  and 
Lady  FORRFST  immediately  fent  out  for  a  chair  : 
a  chair,  as  it  happened,  could  not  be  procured  : 
but  a  hackney-coach  being  brought  in  its  ftead, 
the  CAPTAIN  infifted  upon  waiting  on  her  lady- 
fhip  home.  This  fhe  refufed  with  fome  emotion  j 
it  is  probable  that  fhe  flill  regarded  the  CAP- 
TAIN with  lefs  indifference  than  fhe  wifhed,  and 
was  therefore  more  fenftble  of  the  impropriety 
of  his  offer  :  but  her  reafons  for  rejecting  it,  how- 
ever forcible,  being  fuch  as  fhe  could  not  alledge, 
he  perfifted,  and  her  refolution  was  overborne. 
JBy  this  importunate  com  pi  ai  lance  the  CAPTAIN 

had 
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had  not  only  thrown  Lady  FORREST  into 
confufion,  but  difpleafed  his  wife  :  Ihe  could  not, 
however,  without  unpolitenefs,  oppofe  it;  and 
left  her  uncafmefs  fhould  be  difcovered,  fhe  af- 
fcded  a  negligence  which  in  fome  degree  revenged 
it  :  fhe  defired  that  when  he  came  hack  h» 
would  not  difturb  herr  for  that  fhe  fhould  go 
directly  to  bed;  and  added,  with  a  kind  of  drowfy 
jnfenfibility,  "  I  am  more  than  half  afleep  al- 
*'  ready." 

LADY  FORREST  and  the  CAPTAIN  were  to 
go  from  the  Hnymarket  to  Grofvenor  Square. 
It  was  about  half  an  hour  after  five  when  they 
got  into  the  coach  ;  the  morning  was  remark- 
ably fine,  the  kite  conteft  had  fhaken  off  all  dif- 
pofition  to  fleep,  and  Lady  FORREST  could  not 
help  faying,  that  fhe  had  much  rather  take  a  walk 
in  the  Park  than  go  home  to  bed.  The  CAP- 
TAIN zcaloufly  cxpreffed  the  fame  fentiment, 
and  propofed  that  the  coach  fhould  fet  theni 
down  at  St.  James's  Gate.  The  lady,  how- 
ever, had  nearly  the  fame  objections  a2;ainft  be- 
ing feen  in  the  Mall  without  any  other  com- 
pany than  the  CAPTAIN,  that  fhe  had  againft 
its  being  known  that  they  were  alone  together 
in  a  hackney-coach  :  fhe,  therefore,  to  extricate 
herfelf  from  this  fecond  difficulty,  propofed  that 
they  fhould  call  at  her  father's-  in  Bond-ftreet, 
and  take  her  coufm  MEADOWS,  whom  fhe  knew 

to 
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to  be  an  early  rifer,  with  them.  This  project 
was  immediately  put  in  execution  ;  but  Lady 
FORREST  found  her  coufin  indifpofed  with  a 
cold.  When  fhe  had  communicated  the  defign 
of  this  early  vifit,  Mifs  MEADOWS  intreated  her 
to  give  up  her  walk  in  the  Park,  to  flay  till  the 
family  rofe,  and  go  home  after  breakfafl  ;  *'  No," 
replied  Lady  FORREST,  **  I  am  determined  upon 
"  a  walk  ;  but  as  I  muft  firft  get  rid  of  Cap- 
"  tain  FREEMAN,  I  will  fend  down  word  that 
**  I  will  take  your  advice."  A  fervant  was  ac- 
cordingly difpatched  to  acquaint  the  CAPTAIN, 
who  was  waiting  below,  that  Mifs  MEADOWS 
was  indifpofed  and  had  engaged  Lady  FORREST 
to  breakfaft. 


NUMB.  55.     TUESDAY,  May  15,  1753. 

Quid  quifque  vitet,  nunquam  bominifatis. 
Cautum  eft  in  boras.  HOR, 

While  dangers  hourly  round  us  rife, 
No  caution  guards  us  from  furprr/e. 

FRANCIS. 

THE   CAPTAIN  difcharged  the  coach;    but 
being  piqued  at   the  behaviour  of  his  v/ife, 
and    feeling   that   flow  of  fpirits   which    ufually 

returns 
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returns  with  the  morning,  even  to  thofe  who  have 
not  flept  in  the  night,  he  had  no  defire  to  go 
home,  and  therefore  refolved  to  enjoy  the  fine 
morning  in  the  Park  alone. 

LADY  FORREST,  not  doubting  but  that  the 
CAPTAIN  would  immediately  return  home,  con- 
gratulated hcrfelf  upon  her  deliverance  j  but  at 
the  fame  time  to  indulge  her  defire  of  a  walk,  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  Park. 

THE  CAPTAIN  had  reached  the  top  of  the 
Mall,  and  turning  back  met  her  before  fhe  had 
advanced  two  hundred  yards  beyond  the  palace. 
The  moment  fhe  perceived  him,  the  remem- 
brance of  her  meffage,  the  motives  that  produced 
it,  the  detection  of  its  falfehood,  and  difcovery 
of  its  defign,  her  difappointment  and  confciouf- 
nefs  of  that  very  Situation  which  fhe  had  fo  much 
reafon  to  avoid,  all  concurred  to  cover  her  with 
confufion  which  it  was  impoflible  to  hide  :  pride 
and  good-breeding  were,  however,  ftill  predomi- 
nant over  truth  and  prudence  j  fhe  was  ftill  zea- 
lous to  remove  from  the  CAPTAIN'S  mind  any 
fufpicion  of  a  defign  to  fhun  him,  and  there- 
fore, with  an  effort  perhaps  equal  to  that  of  a 
hero  who  fmiles  upon  the  rack,  fhe  affected  an 
air  of  gaiety,  faid  fhe  was  glad  to  fee  him,  and 
as  an  excufe  for  her  meflage  and  her  conduct, 
prattled  fomething  about  the  ficklenefs  of  woman's 
mind,  and  concluded  with  obferving,  that  fhe 

changed 
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changed  her's  too  often  ever  to  be  mad.  By  this 
conduct  a  retreat  was  rendered  impoffible,  and 
they  walked  together  till  between  eight  and  nine  : 
but  the  clouds  having  infenfibly  gathered,  and  a 
fudden  iLower  falling  juft  as  they  reached  Spring- 
Gardens,  they  went  out  inftead  of  going  back; 
and  the  CAPTAIN  having  put  the  lady  into  a  chair 
took  his  leave. 

IT  happened  that  Sir  JAMES,  contrary  to  his 
firft  purpofe^  had  returned  from  his  journey,  at 
night.  He  learnt  from  the  fervants,  that  his  lady 
was  gone  to  Captain  FREEMAN'S,  and  was  fecretly 
difpleafed  that  ihe  had  made  this  viiit  when  he 
was  abfent;  an  incident  which,  however  trifling 
in  itfelf,  was  by  the'  magic  of  jealoufy  fwelled 
into  importance  :  yet  upon  recollection  he  reprov- 
ed himfelf  for  this  difpleafure,  fmce  the  prefence 
of  the  CAPTAIN'S  lady  would  fufficiently  fe- 
cure  the  honour  of  his  own.  While  he  was 
ftruggling  with  thefe  fufpicions,  they  increafed 
both  in  number  and  ftrength  in  proportion  as  the 
night  Wore  away.  At  one  he  went  to  bed;  but 
he  patted  the  night  in  agonies  of  terror  and 
refentment,  doubting  whether  the  abfence  of  his 
lady  was  the  effect  of  accident  or  defign,  liften- 
ing  to  every  noife,  and  bewildering  hirnfelf  in  a 
multitude  of  extravagant  fuppofitions.  He  ro.fe 
again  at  break  of  day  j  and  after  feveral  hours  of 
jfufpence  and  irrefolution,  whether  to  wait  the 

iflur, 
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ifluc,  or  go  out  for  intelligence,  the  reftlcflhefs  of 
curiofity  prevailed,  and  about  eight  he  fet  out  for 
Captain  FREEMAN'S;  but  left  word  with  his  fer- 
vants,  that  he  was  gone  to  a  neighbouring  coffee- 
houfe. 

Mns.  FREEMAN,  whofe  affected  indifference 
and  diffimulation  of  a  defign  to  go  immediately 
to  bed,  contributed  to  prevent  the  CAPTAIN'S 
return,  had  during  his  abfence  fuffered  inexpref- 
fiblc  difquiet;  flie  had,  indeed,  neither  intention, 
to  go  to  bed,  nor  inclination  to  fleep  ;  fhe  walked- 
backward  and  forward  in  her  chamber,  diitra&cd- 
with  jealoufy  and  fufpence,  till  {he  was  informed 
that  Sir  JAMES  was  below,  and  defired  to  fee 
her.  When  ihe  came  down,  he  difcovered  that 
fru  had  been  in  tears  j  his  fear  was  now  more 
al;;;ii:al  than  hi*- jealoufy,  and  he  concluded  that 
feme  fatal  accident  had  befallen  his  wife ;  but  he 
foon  learnt  that  fhe  and  the  CAPTAIN  had  gone 
from  thence  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  that  he 
was  not  yet  returned.  Mrs.  FREEMAN,  by  Sir 
JAMES'S  enquiry,  knew  that  hi  a  lady  had  not 
been  at  home :  her  fufpicions,  therefore,  were 
confirmed;  and  in  her  jealoufy,  which  to  prevent 
a  duel  fhe  laboured  to  conceal,  Sir  JAMES  found 
new  caufe  for  his  own.  He  determined,  how- 
ever, to  wait  with  as  much  decency  as  poflible, 
till  the  CAPTAIN  came  in;  and  perhaps  two 
per  fens  were  never  more  embarrafled  by  the 

pretence. 
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prefenCE    of  each    other.      While    breakfaft   was 
getting  ready,    Dr.  TATTLE   came  to   pay  Mrs. 
FREEMAN  a  morning  vifit;  and  to  the  unfpeak- 
able  grief  both    of   the  lady   and   her  gueft  was 
immediately  admitted.     Doctor    TATTLE   is   one 
of  thofe  male  goffips  who  in  the  common   opi- 
nion are  the  moft  diverting  company  in  the  world. 
The  Doctor  faw  that  Mrs.  FREEMAN"  was  low- 
fpirited,  and   made   feveral    efforts  to  divert  her, 
but  without  fuccefs :   at  laft  he  declared  with  an 
air    of  ironical    importance,    that    he    could  tell 
her  her  fuch  news  as  would  make  her  look  grave 
for    fomething ;    "  The    CAPTAIN,"    fays     he, 
"  has  juft  huddled  a  lady  into  a  chair  at  the  door 
"  of  a  bagnio  near  Spring  Gardens."     He  foon 
perceived,  that  this  fpeech  was  received  with  emo- 
tions   very    different    from    thofe  he    intended    to 
produce;  and,  therefore,  added,  "  that  fhe  need 
"  not,   however,    be  jealous;    for  notwithftand- 
"  ing    the    manner    in'  which     he    had    related 
<c  the  incident,  the  lady  was  certainly  a  woman, 
**  of    character,    as    he    inftantly  difcovered    by 
"  her  mien  and  appearance :"      This  particular 
confirmed   the    fufpicion   it  was    intended   to   re- 
move ;    and   the   Do£tor  finding  that  he  was  not 
fo  good  company   as   ufual,  took  his  leave,   but 
was   met   at   the    door    by    the    CAPTAIN,  who 
brought  him  back.      His  prefence,  however  infig- 
'  nificant,  impofed  fome  leftraint  upon  the  reft  of 

the 
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the  company;  and  Sir  JAMES,  with  as  good  an 
appearance  of  jocularity  as  he  could  alfumc,  afked 
the  CAPTAIN',  '*  What  he  had  done  with  his 
"  wife."  The  CAPTAIN,  with  fome  irrefolu- 
tion,  replied,  that  "  he  had  left  her  early  in  the 
"  morning  at  her  father's;  and  that  having  made 
"  a  point  of  waiting  on  her  home,  (he  fcnt 
"  word  down  that  her  coufin  MEADOWS  was 
"  indifpofed,  and  had  engaged  her  to  breakfaft." 
The  CAPTAIN,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  anec- 
dote that  had  been  communicated  by  the  Doc- 
tor, judged  by  appearances  that  it  was  prudent 
thus  indircdtly  to  lie,  by  concealing  the  truth 
both  from  Sir  JAMES  and  his  wife  :  he  fuppofed, 
indeed,  that  Sir  JAMES  would  immediately  en- 
quire after  his  wife  at  her  father's,  and  learn  that 
fhe  did  not  flay  there  to  breakfaft  j  but  as  it 
would  not  follow  that  they  had  been  together,  he 
left  her  to  account  for  her  abfence  as  fhe  thought 
fit,  taking  for  granted  that  what  he  had  concealed 
fhe  alfo  would  conceal,  for  the  famereafons;  or,  if 
fhe  did  not,  as  he  had  affirmed  nothing  contrary  to 
truth,  he  might  pretend  to  have  concealed  it  in 
jeft.  Sir  JAMES,  as  foon  as  he  had  received 
this  intelligence,  took  his  leave  with  fome  appear- 
ance of  fatisfa&ion,  and  was  followed  by  the 


As   foon  as  Mrs.  FREEMAN  and  the  CAPTAIN 
were  alone,  fhe  qucflioned  him  with  great  earneft- 

nefs 
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nefs  about  the  lady  whom  he  had  been  fee  n  to  put 
ihto  a  chair.  When  he  had  heard  that  this  inci- 
dent had  been  related  in  the  prefence  of  Sir 
JAMES,  he  was  greatly  alarmed  left  lady  FORREST 
fliould  increafe  his  fufpicions,  by  attempting;  to 
conceal  that  which,  by  a  ferics  cf  erlquiry  to  which 
he  was  now.  ftimulatcd,  he  would  probably  difco- 
ver:  he  condemned  this  conduct  in  himfelf,  and, 
as  the  moft  effectual  means  at  once  to  quiet  the 
mind  of  his  wife  and  obtain  her  alLftance,  he  told 
her  all  that  had  happened,  and  his  apprehenfion 
of  the  confe^iuence^ :  he  alfo  urged  her  to  go 
direitly  to  Mifs  MBADOV/S,  by  whom  his  ac- 
count wou'd.  be  confirmed,  and  of  whom  fhe 
might  learn  farther  intelligence  of  Sir  JAMES  3 
and  to  find  fome  way  to  acquaint  lady  FOUREST 
with  her  danger,  and  admonifh  her  to  conceal 
nothing. 

MRS.  FREEMAN  was  convinced  of  the  CAP- 
TAIN'S finccrii:y,  not  only  by  the  advice  which 
he  urged  her  to  give  to  lady  FORREST,  but  by 
the  confiflency  of  the  ftory  and  the  manner  in. 
which  he  was  affected.  Her  jealoufy  was  changed 
into  pity  for  her  friend,  and  apprehenfion  for  her 
hufband.  She  halted  to  Mils  MEADOWS,  and 
learnt  that  Sir  JAMES  had  enquired  of  the  fervant 
for  his  lady,  and  was  told  that  fhe  had  been  there 
early  with  Captain  FREEMAN,  but  went  away 
foon  after  him  :.  fhe  related  to  Mifs  MEADOWS 

all. 
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all  that  had  happened,  and  thinking  it  at  leaft  pof- 
ilble  that  Sir  JAMES  might  not  go  dire&ly  home, 
fhe  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  Jady : 

"  My  dear  Lady  FORREST, 
tc   T  AM  in  the  utmoftdiftrefs  foryou.    Sir  JAMES 

1  has  fufpicions  which  truth  only  can  remove, 
"  anc!  of"  which  my  indifcretion  is  the  caufe.  If 
**  I  had  not  concealed  my  defirc  of  the  CAP- 
"  TAIN'S  return,  your  defign  to  difengage  yourfelf 
"  from  him,  which  I  learn  from  Mils  MEADOWS, 
"  would  have  been  effected.  Sir  JAMES  break- 
"  fafted  v/ith  me  in  the  Haymarketj  and  has 
"  fmce  called  at  your  father's,  from  whence  I 
"  write :  he  knows  that  your  ftay  here  was 
"  ihort,  and  has  reafon  to  believe  the  CAPTAIN 
"  put  you  into  a  chair  fome  hours  afterwards  at 
44  Spring-Gardens.  1  hope  therefore,  my  dear 
"  lady,  that  this  will  reach  your  hands  time 
"  enough  to  prevent  your  concealing  any  thing. 
'*  It  would  have  been  better  if  Sir  JAMES  had 
"  known  nothing,  for  then  you  would  net  have 
"  been  fufpe&ed ;  but  now  he  muft  know  all,  or 
"  you  cannot  be  juftined.  Forgive  the  freedom 
"  with  which  I  write,  and  believe  me  moft  af- 
"  feitionately 

"  Yours, 

«'  MARIA  FREEMAN. 
"  P.  S.  I  have  ordered   the  bearer  to  fay  he  came 

"  from  Mrs.  FASHION  the  milliner." 

THIS 
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THIS  letter  was  given  to  a  chairman,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  fay  he  brought  it  from  the  mil- 
liner's; bccaufc,  if  it  {hould  be  known  to  come 
from  Mrs.  FREEMAN,  and  fhould  fall  by  acci- 
dent into  Sir  JAMES'S  hands,  his  curiofity  might 
prompt  him  to  read  it,  and  his  jealoufy  to  quef- 
tion  the  lady,  without  communicating  the  con- 
tents. 


NUMB.  56.     SATURDAY,  May  19,  1753. 

•        Multos  in  fumma  pericula  mijit 

Veniuri  timor  ipfe  mail.  LUCANUS. 

How  oft  the  fear  of  ill  to  ill  betrays ! 

SI  R  JAMES  being  convinced,  that  his  lady 
and  the  CAPTAIN  had  parted  the  morning 
at  a  bagnio,  by  the  anfwer  which  he  received 
at  her  father's,  went  directly  home.  His  lady 
was  juft  arrived  before  him,  and  had  not  reco- 
vered from  the  confufion  and  dread  which  feizcd 
her  when  fhe  heard  that  Sir  JAMES  came  to 
town  the  night  before,  and  at  the  fame  inftant 
anticipated  the  confequences  of  her  own  indif- 
cretion.  She  was  told  he  was  then  at  the  coftee- 
houfe,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  thrown  into  an 

univerfal 
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univerfal  tremor  upon  hearing  him  knock  at  the 
door.  He  perceived  her  dillrefs,  not  with  com- 
panion but  rage,  becaufe  he.  believed  it  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  confcioufnefs  of  guilt :  he  turned 
pale,  and  his  lips  quivered ;  but  he  fo  far  re- 
f  trained  his  pa/lion  as  to  afk  her,  without  invec- 
tive, "  Where,  and  how  {he  had  pafied  the 
"  night."  She  replied,  "  At  Captain  FREE- 
"  MAN'S;  that  the  CAPTAIN  was  upon  guard, 
"  that  fhc  fat  up  with  his  lady  till  he  came 
*'  in,  and  that  then  infilling  to  fee  her  home 
"  fhe  would  fufFcr  the  coach  to  go  no  farther 
*'  than  her  father's,  where  he  left  her  early  in  the 
"  morning  :"  flic  had  not  fortitude  to  relate  the 
fequel,  but  flopped  with  fome  appearance  of  irre- 
folution  and  terror.  Sir  JAMES  then  afked,  "  If 
"  fhe  came  direclly  from  her  father's  home." 
This  qucftion,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
afked,  increased  her  confufion :  to  appear  to  have 
flopped  fhort  in  her  narrative,  flic  thought  would 
be  an  implication  of  guilt,  as  it  would  betray  a 
dcfire  of  concealment :  but  the  pad  could  not  be 
recalled,  and  fhe  was  impelled  by  equivocation  to 
falfchood,  from  which,  however,  fhe  would  have 
been  kept  back  by  fear,  if  Sir  JAMES  had  not 
deceived  her  into  a  belief  that  he  had  been  no 
farther  than  the  neighbourhood.  After  thefe 
tumultuous  reflections  which  pafled  in  a  moment, 
fne  ventured  to  affirm,  that  **  fhe  flaid  with  Mifs 
7  "  MEADOWS 
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"  MEADOWS  till  eighf,  and  then  came  home:" 
but  (he  uttered  this  faiichood  with  inch  marks  of 
guilt  and  fliame,  which  (he  had  indeed  no  other- 
wife  than  by  this  falfohood  incurred  or  deferred, 
that  Sir  JAMES  no  more  doubted  her  infidelity 
than  her  exigence.  As  her  ftory  was  the  fame 
•with  that  of  the  CAPTAIN'S,  and  as  one  had 
concealed  the  truth  and  the  other  denied  h,  ho 
concluded  there  was  a  confederacy  between  them ; 
and  determining  firft  to  bring  the  CAPTAIN  to 
account,  he  turned  from  her  abruptly,  and  imme- 
diately left  the  houfe. 

AT  the  door  he  met  the  chairman  who  had  been 
difpatched  by  Mrs.  FREEMAN  to  his  lady  ;  and 
fiercely  interrogating  him  what  was  his  bufinef?, 
the  man  produced  the  letter,  and  faying,  as  he 
had  been  ordered,  that  he  brought  it  from  Mrs. 
FASHION,  Sir  JAMES  fnatched  it  from  him,  and 
muttering  fome  expreflions  of  contempt  and  re- 
fcntmcnt  thruft  it  into  his  pocket. 

IT  happened  that  Sir  JAMES  did  not  find  the 
CAPTAIN  at  home;  he,  therefore,  left  a  billet,  in 
which  he  requefted  to  fee  him  at  a  neighbour- 
ing tavern,  and  added  that  he  had  put  on  his 
fword. 

IN  the  mean  time,  his  lady,  dreading  a  difco- 
very  of  the  falfehood  which  fhe  had  aflerted,  dif- 
patched a  billet  to  Captain  FREEMAN  j  in  which 
foe  conjured  him  as  a  man  of  honour,  for  parti- 
cular 
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xrular  reafons  not  to  own  to  Sir  JAMES,  or  any- 
other  pcrfon,  that  he  had  feen  her  after  he  had  left 
her  at  her  father's  :  (he  a!fo  wrote  to  her  coufiti 
MEADOWS,  intreating,  that  if  file  was  queftioned 
by  Sir  JAMES,  he  might  be  told  that  flie  {laid  with 
her  till  eight  o'clock,  an  hour  at  which  only  her- 
felf  and  the  fervants  were  up. 

THE  billet  to  Mifs  MEADOWS  came  foon  after 
the  chairman  had  returned  with  an  account  of  what 
had  happened  to  the  letter;  and  Mrs.  FREEMAN 
was  jufl  gone  in  great  hafte  to  relate  the  accident 
to  the  CAPT/»:S,  as  it  was  of  importance  that 
he  fhould  know  it  before  his  next  interview 
\vith  Sir  JAMES  :  but  the  CAPTAIN  had  been 
nt  home  before  her,  and  had  received  both  Sir 
JAMES'S  billet  and  that  of  his  lady.  He  went 
immediately  to  the  tavern,  and,  inquiring  for 
Sir  JAMES  FORREST,  was  fhewn  into  a  back-room 
one  pair  of  flairs :  Sir  JAMES  received  his  faluta- 
tion  without  reply,  and  inflantly  bolted  the  door. 
His  jealoufy  was  complicated  with  that  indigna- 
tion and  contempt,  which  a  fenfe  of  injury  from 
a  perfon  of  inferior  rank  never  fails  to  produce  ; 
he,  therefore,  demanded  of  the  CAPTAIN  in  a 
haughty  tone,  "  Whether  he  had  not  that  morn- 
tl  ing  been  in  company  with  his  wife,  after: 
"  he  had  left  her  at  her  father's?"  The  CAP- 
TAIN, who  was  incenfed  at  Sir  JAMES'S  man- 
ner, and  deemed  hirnfelf  engaged  in  honour  tor 
VOL,  II,  I  keep 
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keep  the  lady's  fecret,  anfwered,  that  "  after 
**  what  he  had  faid  in  the  morning,  no  man  had 
"  a  right  to  fuppofe  he  had  feen  the  lady  after- 
"  wards  i  that  to  infinuate  the  contrary,  was 
**  obliquely  to  charge  him  with  a  falfehood  ;  that 
**  he  was  bound  to  anfwer  no  fuch  queftions, 
**  till  they  were  properly  explained;  and  that  as 
**  a  gentleman  he  was  prepared  to  vindicate  his 
*'  honour/'  Sir  JAMES  juilly  deemed  this  reply 
an  equivocation  and  an  infult;  and  being  no 
longer  able  to  reftrain  his  rage,  he  curfed  the 
CAPTAIN  as  a  liar  and  a  fcoundrel,  and  at  the 
far.-,e  time  ftriking  him  a  violent  blow  with  his 
lift,  drew  his  fword  and  put  himfelf  in  a  pofture 
of  defence.  Whatever  defign  the  CAPTAIN 
might  have  had  to  bring  his  friend  to  temper,  and 
reconcile  him  to  his  wife,  when  he  firft  entered 
the  room,  he  was  now  equally  enraged,  and 
indeed  had  fuffered  equal  indignity;  he,  there- 
fore, drew  at  the  fame  inftant,  and  after  a  few 
defperate  pafles  on  both  fides,  he  received  a  wound 
in  his  breaft,  and  reeling  backward  a  few  paces 
fell  down. 

THE  noife  had  brought  many  people  to  the 
door  of  the  room,  and  it  was  forced  open  juft  as 
the  CAPTAIN  received  his  wound  :  Sir  JAMES 
was  fecured,  and  a  meflenger  was  difpatched  for  a 
furgeon.  In  the  mean  time,  the  CAPTAIN  per- 
ceived himfelf  to  be  dying  j  and  whatever  might 

bciore 
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before  hate  been  his  opinion  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  honour  and  fhame,  he  now  thought  all  dif- 
fimulation  criminal,  and  that  his  murderer  had 
a  right  to  that  truth  which  he  thought  it  merito- 
rious to  deny  him  when  he  was  his  friend  :  he, 
therefore,  earneftly  defired  to  fpeak  a  few  words 
to  him  in  private.  This  rcqueft  was  immediately- 
granted  ;  the  perfons  who  had  rufhed  in  with- 
drew, contenting  themfelves  to  keep  guard  at  the 
door;  and  the  CAPTAIN  beckoning  Sir  JAMES  to 
kneel  down  by  him,  then  told  him,  that  "  how- 
"  ever  his  lady  might  have  been  furprized  onbe- 
"  trayed  by  pride  or  fear  into  difliinulation  or 
"  falfehood,  (he  was  innocent  of  the  crime  which 
"  he  fuppO-fed  her  folicitous  to  conceal  :"  he  then 
briefly  related  all  the  events  as  they  had  happen- 
ed •,  and  at  laft,  grafping  his  hand,  urged  him 
to  efcape  from  the  window,  that  he  might  be  a 
friend  to  his  widow  and  to  his  child,  if  its  birth 
fhould  not  be  prevented  by  the  death  of  its  father. 
Sir  JAMES  yielded  to  the  force  of  this  motive,  and 
efcaped  as  the  CAPTAIN  had  directed.  In  his 
way  to  Dover  he  read  the  letter  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  chairman,  and  the  next  poft  in- 
clofcd  it  in  the  following  to  his  lady  j 

"  My  dear  CHARLOTTE, 

"  T  Am  the  moft  wretched  of  all  men  j  but  I 

JL  do  not  upbraid  you  as  the  caufe  :  would  to 

"  God  that  I  were  not  more  guilty  than  you  ! 

I  2  "We 
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61  "We  are  the  martyrs  of  di {Emulation.  By  difli- 
-*'  mulation  dear  Captain  FREEMAN  was  induced 
•"  to  waft e  thofe  hours  with  you,  which  he  would 
^*c  otherwife  have 'enjoyed  with  the  poor  unhap- 
•*'  py  diflemblef  his  .wife.  Truiling  in  the  fuc- 
**  cefs  of  diflimulation,  you  was  tempted  to  ven- 
•*'  ture  into  the  Park,  where  you  met  him  whom 
•*'  you  wifhed  .to  fhun.  By  detecting  diflimula- 
•*'  tipn  in  the  CAPTAIN,  my  fufpicions  were  in- 
"  creafed  ;  and  by  diilimulation  and  falfehood 
•*'  you  .confirmed  them.  But  your  diffimulation 
"  and  falfehood  were  the  effects  of  mine  ;  yours 
*'  were  ineffectual,  mine  fucceeded  :  for  I  left 
"  word  that  I  was  gone, no  farther  than  the  Coffce- 
*'  houfe,  that  you  might  not  fufpecl  I  had  learned 
*'  too  much  to  be  deceived.  By  the  fuccefs  of  a 
*c  lie  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  chairman,  I  was 
<c  prevented  from  reading  a  letter  which  at  laft 
**  would  have  undeceived  me  ;  and  by  perfiir,- 
•'*  ing  in  diffimwlation,  the  CAPTAIN  has  made 
"  his  friend  a  fugitive,  and  his  wife  a  widow. 
"  Thus  does  infmcerity  terminate  in  mifery  and 
*{  confufion,  whether  in  its  immediate  purpofe 
*c  it  fucceeds  or  is  difappointed.  O  my  dear 

"  CHARLOTTE  !   if  ever  we  meet  again, to 

<c  meet  again   in  peace  is  impoflible but  if 

*'  ever  we  meet  again,    let  us  refolve  to  be  fin- 

^4  cere  :  to  be  fmcere  is  to  be  wife,  innocent,  and 

"  fafe.     We    venture    to    commit    faults  which 

9  "  fhame 
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"  fliame  or  fear  would  prevent,  if  we  did  not 
"  hope  to  conceal  them  by  a  lie.  But  in  the 
"  labyrinth  of  falfehood,  men  meet  thofe  evil* 
"  which  they  feek  to  avoid  j  and  as  in  the  ftratt 
"  path  of  truth  alone  they  can  fee  before  them, 
"  in  the  ftrait  path  of  truth  alone  they  can  pur  - 
*'  fue  felicity  with  fuccefs.  Adieu  !  I  am  -  — 
"  dreadful  !  —  I  can  fubfcribe  nothing  that  does' 
*'  not  reproach  and  torment  me  —  Adieu  !" 

WITHIN  a  few  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  the  unhappy  lady  heard  that  her  hufbaixl 
was  caft  away  in  his  pafTage  to  France.- 


NUMB.  57.    TUESDAY,  May  22,  1753.- 

«—  —  Nee  vox  hominem  fonat  —  —          VJRG. 
*  O  more  than  human  voice  ! 

To  the  ADVENTURER. 
8  I  R,. 

LONGINUS  proceeds   to   addrefs  his    friend 
TERENTIANUS  in  the  following  manner: 
IT  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  poetry,  not  only 
to  place  material  objedts  in  the  moft  amiable  atti- 
tudes,   and  to  clothe  them   in  the  moft  graceful 
drefs,  but  alfo  to  give  life  and  motion  to   immate- 
rial beings  i  and  form,  and  colour,  and    action, 
I     ,  even 
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even  to  abftraft  ideas  ;  to  embody  the  VIRTUES, 
the  VICES,  and  the  PASSIONS  j  and  to  bring  be- 
fdre  our  eyes,  as  on  a  ftage,  every  faculty  of  the 
human  mind. 

PROSOPOPOEIA,  therefore,  or  perfonification, 
conducted  with  dignity  and  propriety,  may  be 
juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  greateft  efforts  of  the 
creative  power  of  a  warm  and  lively  imagination. 
Of  this  figure  many  illuftrious  examples  may  be 
produced  from  the  Jewifh  writers  I  have  been  fo 
earneftly  recommending  to  your  perufal ;  among 
whom,  every  part  and  object  of  nature  is  animat- 
ed, and  endowed  with  fenfe,  with  pafilon,  and 
with  language. 

To  fay  that  the  lightning  obeyed  the  com- 
mands of  GOD,  would  of  itfelf  be  fufficiently 
fublime  ;  but  a  Hebrew  bard  expreffes  this  idea 
with  far  greater  energy  and  life  :  "  Canft  thou 
**  fend  lightnings,  that  they  may  go,  and  fay 
**  unto  thee,  Here  we  are  !"  And  again,  "  God 
"  fendeth  forth  light,  and  it  goeth  ;  he  calleth  it 
**  again,  and  it  obeyeth  him  with  fear."  How 
animated,  how  emphatical,  is  this  unexpected 
anfwer,  "  Here  we  are  !" 

PLATO,  with  a  divine  boldnefs,  introduces  in 
his  CRITO,  the  LAWS  of  Athens  pleading  with 
SOCRATES,  and  difi'uading  him  from  an  attempt 
to  efcape  from  the  prifon  in  which  he  was  con- 
fined j  and  the  ROMAN  rival  of  DEMOSTHENES 

has 
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has  made  his  Country  tenderly  expoilulatc  with 
CATILINE,  on  the  dreadful  miferies  which  his 
rebellion  would  devolve  on  her  head.  But  will 
a  candid  critic  prefer  either  of  thefe  admired  psr- 
fonifications,  to  thofe  paflages  in  the  Jewifh  poets, 
where  Babylon,  or  Jerufalem,  or  Tyre,  are  re- 
prefentcd  as  fitting  on  the  duft,  covered  with 
fackcloth,  ftretching  out  their  hands  in  vain,  and 
loudly  lamenting  their  defolation  ?  Nay,  farther, 
will  he  reckon  them  even  equal  to  the  following 
fictions  ?  WISDOM  is  introduced,  faying  of  her- 
felf ;  "  When  GOD  prepared  the  heavens,  I 
*'  was  there  ;  when  he  fet  a  circle  upon  the  face 
*'  of  the  deep,  when  he  gave  to  the  fea  his  de- 
**  cree  that  the  waters  fhould  not  pafs  his  com- 
"  mandments,  when  he  appointed  the  founda- 
*'  tions  of  the  earth,  then  was  I  by  him  as  one 
"  brought  up  with  him  ;  and  I  was  daily  his 
"  delight,  playing  always  before  him,"  Where, 
TERENTIANUS,  {hall  we  find  our  MINERVA, 
fpealcing  with  fuch  dignity  and  elevation  ?  The 
goddefs  of  the  Hebrew  bard,  is  not  only  the  patro- 
nefs  and  inventrefs  of  arts  and  learning,  the 
parent  of  felicity  and  fame,  the  guardian  and 
conduclrefs  -f  human  life;  but  fhe  is  painted  as 
immortal  and  eternal,  the  conftant  companion  of 
the  great  CREATOR  himfelf,  and  the  partaker  of 
his  counfels  and  defigns.  Still  bolder  is  the  other 
Profopopceia  :  "  DESTRUCTION  and  DEATH  fay 
I  4  "  (of 
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"  (of  WISDOM)  we  have  heard  the  fame  there- 
"  of  with  our  ears."  If  pretenders  to  tafte  and 
judgment  cenfure  fuch  a  fi&ion  as  extravagant 
and  wild,  I  defpife  their  frigidity  and  grofs  infen- 
fibility. 

WHEN  JEHOVAH  is  reprefented  as  de- 
fcending  to  punifh  the  earth  in  his  juft  anger,  it 
is  added,  *'  Before  him  went  the  PESTILENCE.'* 
When  the  Bahylonian  tyrant  is  deftroyed,  "  the 
"  fir-trees  rejoice  at  his  fall,  and  the  cedars  of 
*'  Lebanon,  faying,  Since  thou  art  laid  down,. 
*c  no  feller  is  come  up  againft  us."  And  at  the 
captivity  of  Jerufalem  the  very  ramparts  and  the 
walls  lament,  "  they  languish  together."  Read 
likewife  the  following  addrefs,  and  tell  me  what 
emotion  you  feel  at  the  time  of  perufal  :  "  O 
**  thou  fword  of  the  Lord,  how  long  will  it  be 
**  ere  thou  be  quiet  ?  put  up  thyfclf  into  thy 
*c  fcabbard,  reft  and  be  filent."  Art  thou  not 
amaxed  and  delighted,  my  friend,  to  behold  joy 
and  anguifh,  and  revenge  afcribed  to  the  trees 
of  the  fore  ft,  to  walls,  and  warlike  initru- 
ments. 

BEFORE  I  conclude  thefe  obfervations,  I  can- 
not forbear  taking  notice  of  two  remarkable  paf- 
fages  in  the  Hebrew  writers,  becaufe  they  bear 
a  clofe  refemblancc  with  two  in  our  own  trage- 
dians. 

SOPHOCLES, 
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SOPHOCLES,  by  a  noble  Profopopoeia,  thus 
aggravates  the  mifery  of  the  Thebans,  vifited  by 

a  dreadful  plague "  Hell  is  enriched  with 

"  groans  and  lamentations."  This  image  is 
heightened  by  a  Jewifh  author,  who  defcribes 
Hell  or  Hades,  as  "  an  enormous  monfter,  who 
"  hath  extended  and  enlarged  himfelf,  and  • 
"  opened  his  infatiable  mouth  without  mea-- 
"  fare." 

CASSANDRA^  in  ESCHYLUS,  ftruck  with  the 
treachery  and  barbarity  of  Clytemneftra,  who  is 
murdering  her  hufband  Agamemnon,  fuddenly 
exclaims  in  a  prophetic  fury,  "  Shall  I  call  her 
««  the  direful  mother  of  Hell  !"  To  reprefent 
the  moft  terrible  fpecies  of  deftruclion,  the  Jewifh 
poet  fays,  "  The  firft-born  of  Death  fhall  devour 
"  his  ftrength.J' 

BESIDES  the  attribution  of  perfon  and  action 
to  objects  immaterial  or  inanimate,  there  is 
ftill  another  fpecies  of  the  Profopopoeia  no  lefs 
lively  and  beautiful  than  the  former,  .  when  a 
real  perfon  -is  introduced  fpeaking  with  propri- 
ety and  decorum.  The  fpeechcs  which  the 
Jewifh  poets  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  their 
J  E  H  O  V  A  H,  are  worthy  the  greatnefs  and 
incomprchenfible  Majcfty  of  the  ALL  -  PER- 
FECT BEING.  Hear  him  afking  one  of  his 
creatures,  with  a  lofty  kind  of  irony,  tf  Where 
**  '\vaft  thou, ,  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of 
1-5  "the 
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tc  the  earth  ?  declare,  if  thou  haft  understanding. 
"  Who  hath  laid  the  meafures  thereof,  if  thou 
"  knoweft  ?  or  who  hath  ftretched  the  line  upon 
"  it  ?  Whereon  are  the  foundations  thereof 
"  fattened,  or  who  laid  the  corner  -  ftone  ? 
"  When  the  morning  ftars  fang  together,  and 
"  all  the  fons  of  GOD  fhouted  for  joy  ?  Or 
"  who  fhut  up  the  fea  with  doors,  when  it  brake 
<c  forth  as  if  it  had  ifiued  out  of  the  womb  ? 
"  When  I  brake  up  for  it  my  decreed  place,  and 
*c  fet  bars,  and  doors,  and  faid,  Hitherto  (halt 
. "  thou  come,  but  no  farther,  and  here  fhall  the 
**  pride  of  thy  waves  be  flayed."  How  can  we 
reply  to  thefe  fublime  enquiries,  but  in  the  words 
that  follow  ?  "  Behold,  I  am  vile,  what  fhall  I 
c*  anfwer  thee  ?  I  will  lay  mine  hand  upon  my 
"  mouth." 

I  HAVE  in  a  former  treatife  obferved  to  you, 
that  HOMER  has  degraded  his  Gods  into  men  : 
thefe  writers  alone  have  not  violated  the  D  I- 
VINE  MAJESTY  by  inadequate  and  inde- 
cent reprefentations,  but  have  made  the  great 
CREATOR  aft  and  fpeak  in  a  manner  fu it- 
able  to  the  fupreme  dignity  of  his  nature,  as 
far  as  the  groflhefs  of  mortal  conceptions  will 
permit.  From  the  fublimity  and  fpirituality  of 
their  notions,  fo  different  in  degree  and  kind 
from  thofe  of  the  moft  exalted  philofophers, 
one  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  think  their 

claim 
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cbim  to  a  divine  infpiration  reafonable  and  juft, 
fmce     GOD     alone    can    defcribe    himfelf    to 


I  HAD  written  thus  far,  when  I  received  dif- 
patches  from  the  emprefs  ZENOBIA,  with  orders  to 
attend  her  inftantly  at  PALMYRA  ;  but  am  refolved, 
before  I  fet  out,  to  add  to  this  letter  a  few  remarks 
on  the  beautiful  comparifons  of  the  Hebrew 
poets. 

THE  ufe  of  fimilies  in  general  confifts  in  the 
iHuftration  or  amplification  of  any  fubjeft,  or  in 
prefenting  pleafing  pictures  to  the  mind  by  the 
fuggeflion  of  new  images.  HOMER  and  the 
HEBREW  bards  difdain  minute  refemblances,  and 
feek  not  an  exaft  correfpondence  with  every  fea- 
ture of  the  object  they  introduce.  Provided  a 
general  likenefs  appear,  they  think  it  fufficient. 
Not  folicitous  for  exaclnefs,  which  in  every  work 
is  the  fure  criterion  of  a  cold  and  creeping  genius, 
they  introduce  many  circumftances  that  perhaps 
have  no  direct  affinity  to  the  fubje£t,  but  taken  all 
together  contribute  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
the  piece. 

THE  pleafures  of  friendfhip  and  benevolence 
arc  compared  to  the  perfumes  that  flow  from  the 
ointments,  ufually  poured  on  the  prieft's  head, 
which  run  down  to  his  beard  and  even  to  the  fkirts 
of  his  clothing.  The  fun  rifing  and  breaking  ia 
upon  the  lhades  of  wight,  is  compared  to  a  bride- 
I  6  groom. 
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groom  iffuing  out  of  his  chamber  j  iiv  allufion  to 
the  Jewifh  cullom,  of  ufhering  the  bridegroorrv 
from  his  chamber  at  midnight  with  great  folem- 
nity  and  fplendor,  preceded  by  the  light  of  innu- 
merable lamps  and  torches.  How  amiably  is  the 
tendernefs  and  folicitude  of  GOD  for  his  favou- 
rites exprefled  !  "  As  the  eagle  flirreth  up  her 
"  neft,  fluttereth  over  her  young,  fpreadeth  abroad 
"  her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her 
"  wings,  fa  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  them  !" 
On  the  other  hand,  how  dreadfully  is  his  indig- 
nation defcribed  ;  *'  I  will  be  unto  them  as  a 
*4  lion,  as  a  leopard  by  the  way  will  I  obferve 
*'  them.  I  will  meet  them  as  a  bear  that  is  be- 
"  reaved  of  her  whelps,  and  I  will  rent  the  caul 
**  of  their  heart."  A  little  afterwards  the  fcene 
fuddenly  changes,  and  divine  favour  is  painted 
by  the  following  fimilitudes  :  "  I  will  be  as  the 
•c  dew  unto  Judaea ;  he  fhall  grow  as  the  lily ; 
"  his  branches  fhall  fpread,  and  his  beauty  fhall 
*'  be  as  the  olive-tree,  and  his  fmell  like  Mount 
**  Libanus."  MENANDER  himfelf,  thatjuftcha- 
jaclerizer  of  human  life,  has  not  given  us  a  more 
apt  and  lively  comparifon  than  the  following: 
*"•  As  the  climbing  a  fandy  way  is  to  the  feet 
"  of  the  aged,  fo  is  a  wife  full  of  words  to  a 
<*  quiet  man."  Nor  has  one  of  our  Grecian 
poets  fpoken  fo  feelingly,  fo  eloquently,  or  fo  ele- 
gantly of  beauty,  as  the  emperor  SOLOMON  of 

his 
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his  miftrcfs,  or  bride,  in  images  perfe&ly  original 
and  new  :  "  Thy  hair,"  fays  he,  "  is  as  a  flock 
**  of  goats  that  appear-  from  Mount  Gilcad  ;  thy 
"  teeth  are  like  a  flock-  of  fheep  that  are  even 
"  fhorn,  which  come  up  from  the  wafhing :" 
by  which  fimilitude  their  exacl:  equality,  even- 
nefs,  and  whitenefs,  are  juftly  reprefented.  "  Thy 
'*  neck  is  like  the  tower  of  David,  builded  for 
•*  an  armoury,  whereon  there  hang  a  thoufand 
"  bucklers,  all  fhields  of  mighty  men  :"  that 
is,  ftraight  and  tall,  adorned  with. golden  chains 
and  the  richeft  jewels  of  the  Eaft.  "  Thy 
"•  two  breafts  are  like  two  young  roes  that  are 
"  twins,  which  feed  among  the  lilies  :"  the 
exquifite  elegance  and  propriety  of  which  fimi- 
litude need  not  to  be  pointed  out,  and  cannot  be 
excelled. 

I  HAVE  purpofely  referved  one  comparifon  for 
a  Conclusion,  not  only  for  the  fake^  of  its  beauty 
and  juftnefs,  but  becaufe  it  defcribes  a  friendfhip 
fo  different  from  the  conftancy  which  I  hope  wili 
ever  be  the  chara6ter  of  yours  and  mine.  "  My 
"  brethren,"  fays  the  writer,  "  have  dealt  de- 
"  ceitfully  with  me.  They  are  like  torrents 
"  which  when  fwoln  and  incrcafed  with  winter 
**  fhowers  and  the  meltings  of  ice,  promife  great 
"  and  unfailing  plenty  of  waters  j  but  in  the 
"  times  of  violent  heats,  fuddenly  are  parched 
"  up  and  difappear.  The  traveller  in  the  deferts 

"  of 
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<c  of  Arabia  feeks  for  them  in  vain  ;  the  troops 
"  of  Sheba  looked,  the  caravans  of  Tema  waited 
('  for  them  :  they  came  to  the  accuflomed  fprings 
"  for  relief;  they  were  confounded,  they  periftied 
"  with  thirft." 

IN  giving  you  thefe  fhort  fpecimens  of  Jewifh, 
poefy,  I  think  I  may  compare  myfelf  to  thofe 
fpies  which  the  above-mentioned  MOSES  dif- 
patched,  to  difcover  the  country  he  intended  to 
conquer  ;  and  who  brought  from  thence,  as  evi- 
dences of  its  fruitfulnefs,  the  mod  delicious  figs 
and  pomegranates^  and  a  branch  with  one  clufter 
of  grapes,  "  fo  large  and  weighty,"  fays  the  hif- 
torian,  "  that  they  bare  it  between  two  upon  a 
"  ftaff."  Farewell. 


NUMB.  58.     SATURDAY,   May  25,  1753. 

Damnant  quod  non  intelligunt.  Cic. 

They  condemn  what  they  do  not  underftand. 

EURIPIDES,  having  prefented  SOCRATES 
with  the  writings  of  HERACLITUS,  a  philofo- 
pher  famed  for  involution  and  obfcurity,  enquired 
afterwards  his  opinion  of  their  merit.     "  What 
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"  I  underftand,"  faid  SOCRATES,  "I  find 
"  to  be  excellent ;  and,  therefore,  believe  that 
11  to  be  of  equal  value  which  I  cannot  under- 
"  ftand." 

THE  reflection  of  every  man  who  reads  this 
paffage  will  fuggeft  to  him  the  difference  be- 
tween the  practice  of  SOCRATES,  and  that  of 
modern  critics  :  SOCRATES,  who  had,  by  long  ob- 
fervation  upon  himfelf  and  others,  difcovered  the 
weaknefs  of  the  ftrongeft,  and  the  dtmnefs  of  the 
moft  enlightened  intellect,  was  afraid  to  decide 
liaftily  in  his  own  favour,  or  to  conclude  that  an 
author  had  written  without  meaning,  becaufe  he 
could  not  immediately  catch  his  ideas  ;  he  knew 
that  the  faults  of  books  are  often  more  juftly  im- 
putable  to  the  reader,  who  fometimes  wants 
attention,  and  fometimes  penetration  ;  whofe 
underftanding  is  often  obstructed  by  prejudice, 
and  often  diflipated  by  remiflhefs ;  who  comes 
fometimes  to  a  new  Study,  unfumifhed  with  know- 
ledge previoufly  neceflary ;  and  finds  difficulties 
infupcrable,  for  want  of  ardour  fufficient  to  en- 
counter them. 

OBSCURITY  and  clearnefs  are  relative  terms : 
to  fome  readers  fcarce  any  book  is  eafy,  to  others 
not  many  are  difficult  :  and  furely  they,  whom 
neither  any  exuberant  praife  beftowed  by  others, 
nor  any  eminent  conquefts  over  ftubborn  pro- 
blems, have  entitled  to  exalt  themfelves  above 
8  the 
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the  common  orders  of  mankind,  might  condefcend 
to  imitate  the  candour  of  SOCRATES  ;  and  where 
they  find  inconteftible  proofs  of  fuperior  genius, , 
be  content  to  think  that  there  is  juftnefs  in  the 
connection  which  they  cannot  trace,  and  cogency 
in  the  reafoning  which  they  cannot  compre- 
hend. 

THIS  diffidence  is  never  more  reafonable,  than 
in  the  perufal  of  the  authors  of  antiquity  ;  of  thofe 
\vhofe  works  have  been  the  delight  of  ages,  and 
tranfmitted  as  the  great  inheritance  of  mankind 
from  one  generation  to  another :  furely,  no  man 
can,  without  the  utmoft  arrogance,  imagine,  that 
he  brings  any  fuperiority  of  understanding  to  the 
perufal  of.thefe  books  which  have  been  preferved 
in  the  devaftation  of  cities,  and  fnatched  up  from 
the  wreck  of  nations  ;  which  thofe  who  fled  before 
barbarians  have  been  careful  to  carry  off  in  the 
hurry  of  migration,  and  of  which  barbarians 
have  repented  the  defiru&ion.  If  in  books  thus 
made  venerable  by  the  uniform  atteftation  of 
fucceffive  ages,  any  paflages  ftiall  appear  un- 
worthy of  that  praife  which  they  have  formerly, 
received;  let  us  not  immediately  determine,  that 
they  owed  their  reputation  to  dulnefs  or  bigot- 
ry ;  but  fufpe&  at  Icaft  that  our  anceflors  had 
fome  reafons  for  their  opinions,  and  that  our 
ignorance  of  thofe  reafons  makes  us  differ  from 
them. 

IT 
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IT  often  happens,  that  an  author's  reputation 
is  endangered  in  fucceeding  times,  by  that  which 
raifed  the  loudeft  applaufe  among  his  cotempo- 
raries  :  nothing  is  read  with  greater  pleafure  than 
allufions  to  recent  fafts,  reigning  opinions,  or 
prefent  controverfies  ;  but  when  fails  are  for- 
gotten, and  controverfies  extinguifhed,  thefe 
favourite  touches  lofe  all  their  graces  ;  and  the 
author  in  his  defcent  to  pofterity  muft  be  left  to 
the  mercy  of  chance,  without  any  power  of  af- 
certaining  the  memory  of  thofc  things,  to  which  he 
owed  his  luckieft  thoughts  and  his  kindeil:  recep- 
tion. 

ON  fuch  occafions,  every  reader  fhould  remem- 
ber the  diffidence  of  SOCRATES,  and  repair  by 
his  candour  the  injuries  of  time}  he  fhould  im- 
pute the  feeming  defeats  of  his  author  to  fome 
chafm  of  intelligence,  and  fuppofe,  that  the  fenfe 
which  is  now  weak  was  once  forcible,  and  the 
expreilron  which  is  now  dubious  formerly  deter- 
minate. 

How  much  the  mutilation  of  ancient  hiftory 
has  taken  away  from  the  beauty  of  poetical  per- 
formances, may  be  conjectured  from  the  light 
which  a  lucky  commentator  fometimes  effufes,  by 
the  recovery  of  an  incident  that  had  been  long  for- 
gotten :  thus,  in  the  third  book  of  HORACE,  Juno's 
denunciations  againft  thofe  that  fhould  prefur,;e  to 
again  the  walls  of  Troy,,  could  for  many 

ages. 
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ages  plcafe  only  by  fplendid  images  and  fwelling 
language,  of  which  no  man  difcovered  the  ufe  or 
propriety,  till  LE  FEVRE,  by  fhewing  on  what 
occafion  the  Ode  was  written,  changed  wonder  to- 
rational  delight.  Many  pafiages  yet  undoubtedly 
remain  in  the  fame  author,  which  an  exacter  know- 
ledge of  the  incidents  of  his  time  would  clear  from 
objections.  Among  thefe  I  have  always  num- 
bered the  following  lines  : 

Aurum  per  medios  irefatellitis, 
Etperrumpere  amat  faxa,  potentius 
Iflufulmineo.     Goncidit  Augur  it 

Argivi  domus  ob  lucrum 
Demerfa  excidio.     Diffidit  urbiutn 
Portas  vir  Macedo,  et  fubrult  cemulos 
Reges  muneribus.     Munera  navium 
Szevos  illaqueant  duces. 

Stronger  than  thunder's  winged  force, 
All-powerful  gold  can  fpread  its  courfe, 
Thro'  watchful  guards  its  paflage  make, 
And  loves  through  folid  walls  to  breajc  : 
From  gold  the  overwhelming  woes, 
That  crufh'd  the  Grecian  augur  rofe  : 
Philip  with  gold  thro'  cities  broke, 
And  rival  monarchs  felt  his  yoke  j 
Captains  of/hips  to  gold  are  jlavesy 
yho'  force  as  their  own  winds  and  wavef> 

FRANCIS. 

The 
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The  clofe  of  this  paflage,  by  which  every  reader 
is  now  difappointed  and  offended,  was  probably 
the  delight  of  the  Roman  court  :  it  cannot  be 
imagined,  that  HORACE,  after  having  given  to 
gold  the  force  of  thunder,  and  told  of  its  power 
to  florin  cities  and  to  conquer  kings,  would  have 
concluded  his  account  of  its  efficacy  with  its  in- 
fluence over  naval  commanders,  had  he  not  al- 
luded to  fome  fact  then  current  in  the  mouths  of 
men,  and  therefore  more  interefting  for  a  time 
than  the  conquers  of  Philip.  Of  the  like  kind 
may  be  reckoned  another  ftanza  in  the  fame 
book: 

— —  Jujfa  coram  non  fine  confcto 
Surgit  rnaritO)  feu  vocat  inftitor 
Sett  navis  Hifpanae  magifter 
Dedecorum  pretiofus  emptor. 

The  confcious  hufband  bids  her  rife, 

When  fame  rich  faff  or  courts  her  charms, 

Who  calls  the  wanton  to  his  arms, 

And,   prodigal  of  wealth  and  fame, 

Profufely  buys  the  collly  fhame.        FRANCIS. 

He  has  little  knowledge  of  HORACE  who  imagines 
that  the  FACTOR,  or  the  SPANISH  MERCHANT, 
are  mentioned  by  chance  :  there  was  undoubt- 
edly fome  popular  ftory  of  an  intrigue,  which 
thofe  names  recalled  to  the  memory  of  his  reader. 

THE 
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THE  flame  of  his  genius  in  other  parts,  though 
fomewhat  dimmed  by  time,  .is  not  totally  eclipfed  ; 
his  addrefs  and  judgment  yet  appear,  though  much 
of.  the  fpirit  and  vigour  of  his  fentiment  is  loft  : 
this  has  happened  to  the  twentieth  Ode  of  the 
firft  book  j 

Vile  potabis  modlcis  Sab-inum 
CantbariSy  Grceca  quod  ego  ipfe  if/Id 
Gonditum  levi  ;  datus  in  theairo 

Cum  tlbi  plaufuS) 

Chare  Macenas  eques,     Ut  paterni- 
Fluminis  rip*,  fimul  et  jocofa 
Redderet  laudes  tibl  Vatican* 

Montis  imago, 

A  poet's  beverage  humbly  cheap, 

(Should  great  Maecenas  be  my  gueft) 
The  vintage  of  the  Sabine  grape, 

But  yet  in  fober  cups,.fhall  crown  the  fea&:. 
'Twas  rack'd  into  a  Grecian  ca&, 

Its  rougher  juice  to  melt  away  ; 
I;feal'd  it  too.—  a  pleafing  tafk  ! 

With  annual  joy  to  mark  the  glorious  day, 
When  in  applaufive  fliouts  thy  name 

Spread  from  the  theatre  around, 
floating  on  thy  own  Tiber's  ftream, 

Add  Echo,  playful  nymph,  return'd  the  found. . 

FRANCIS. 

We, 
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'We  here  eafily  remark  the  intertexture  of  a  happy 
compliment  with  an  humble  invitation  ;  but  cer- 
tainly are  lefs  delighted  than  thofe,  to  whom  the 
mention  of  the  applaufe  beftowed  upon  Maecenas, 
gave  occafion  to  recount  the  actions  or  words  vthat 
produced  it. 

Two  lines  which  have  exercifed  the-ingenuity 
of  modern  critics,  may,  I  think,  be  reconciled  to 
the  judgment,  by  an  oafy  fuppofition  :  HORACE 
.thus  addrefies  Agrippa  j 

i 

Scriberis  Vario  fortis,  et  ho/lium 
Maeonii  carminis  alite. 


Xrarius,  afwan  of  Homer's  wing, 
Shall  brave  Agrippa's  conquefts  fing. 

FRANCIS. 

That  Varius  fhould  be  called  "  A  bird  of  Ho- 
•"  meric  fong,"  appears  fo  harfh  to  modern  ears, 
that  an  emendation  of  the  text  has  been  propofed  : 
but  furely  the  learning  of  the  ancients  had  been 
long  ago  obliterated,  had  every  man  thought  him- 
ielf  at  liberty  to  corrupt  the  lines  which  he  did 
not  underftand.  If  we  imagine  that  Varius  had 
been  by  any  of  his  cotemporaries  celebrated  under 
the  appellation  of  MUSARUM  ALES,  the  fwan 
.of  the  Mufes,  the  language  of  HORACE  be- 
comes graceful  and  familiar  ;  and  that  fuch  a 
compliment  was  at  leaft  pofiible,  we  know  from 

the 
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the  transformation  feigned  by  HORACE  of  him* 
felf. 

THE  moft  elegant  compliment  that  was  paid 
to  ADDISON,  is  of  this  obfcure  and  perifhable 
kind: 

When  panting  Virtue  her  laft  efforts  made, 
You  brought  your  CLIO  to  the  virgin's  aid. 

Thefe  lines  muft  pleafe  as  long  as  they  are  under- 
ftood;  but  can  be  underftood  only  by  thofe  tha't 
have  obferved  ADDISON'S  fignatures  in  the  Spec- 
tator. 

THE  nicety  of  thefe  minute  allufions  I  fhall 
exemplify  by  another  inftance,  which  I  take  this 
occafion  to  mention,  becaufe,  as  I  am  told,  the 
commentators  have  omitted  it.  TIBULLUS  ad- 
dreffes  Cynthia  in  this  manner  : 

Te  fpeffem,  fuprema  mi  hi  cum  venerlt  hora, 
Te  teneam  moriens  deficient  e  manu. 

Before  my  clofing  eyes,  dear  Cynthia,  {land, 
Held  weakly  by  my  fainting  trembling  hand. 

To  thefe  lines  OVID  thus  refers  in  his  elegy  on 
the  death  of  TIBULLUS  ; 

Cynthia  decedent,  feliciust  inquit,  amata 
Sum  tilfi  j  vixijti  dum  tttus  ignis  eram? 

Cui  Neme/is,  quid^  ait,  tibi  funt  mea  damna  dolor i  ? 
Me  tenuit  moriens  deficients  manu, 

Bleft 
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Bleft  was  my  reign,  retiring  Cynthia  cry'd  : 
Not  till  he  left  my  bread,  Tibullus  dy'd. 
Forbear,   faid  Nemefis,  my  lofs  to  moan, 
The  fainting  trembling  hand  was  mine  alone. 

The  beauty  of  this  paflage,  which  confifts  in  the 
appropriation  made  by  Nemefis  of  the  line  origi- 
nally directed  to  Cynthia,  had  been  wholly  im- 
perceptible to  fucceeding  ages,  had  chance,  which 
•has  deftroyed  fo  many  greater  volumes,  deprived 
us  likewife  of  the  poems  of  TIBJJLLUS. 
T 
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NUMB.  59.    TUESDAY,  May  29,  1753. 

— —  Si  Pier'ia  Quadrans  till  nullus  In  Area 
Oftendatur^  ames  nomen  vitfumque  Macharee 
Et  vendas  points^  commijja  quod  Auflio  vendit 
StantibuS)  Oenophorum^  Tripodes^  Armaria^ 
Halcyonem  Baccki,  Thebas^  &  Terca  faujll. 

Juv. 

If  not  a  foufe  in  thy  lank  purfe  appear, 
Go  mount  the  roftrum  and  turn  audlioneer  ; 
With  china  crack'd  the  greedy  crowd  trepan, 
With  fpurious  pictures  and  with  falfe  japan  j 
Sell  the  collec"ted  ftores  of  mifers  dead, 
Or  Englifti  peers  for  debts  to  Gallia  fled. 

THE   indigence  of  authors,   and  particularly 
of  poets,  has  long  been  the  object  of  la*- 
mentation  and  ridicule,  of  compaflion  and  con- 
tempt. 

IT  has  been  obferved,  that  not  one  favourite 
of  the  Mufes  has  ever  been  able  to  build  a  houfe 
fmce  the  days  of  AMPHION,  whofe  art  it  would 
be  fortunate  for  them  if  they  poiTefled  ;  and  that 
the  greateft  punifhment  that  can  poffibly  be  in- 
flicled  on  them,  is  to  oblige  them  to  fup  in  their 
own  lodgings. 

—  Mtlln 
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Mollcs  ubi  reddunt  ova  columba. 

Where  pigeons  lay  their  eggs.     ' 

BOILEAU  introduces  Damon,  whofe  writings 
entertained  and  inftructed  the  city  and  the  court, 
as  having  paft  the  fummer  without  a  fhirt,  and  the 
winter  without  a  cloke  ;  and  refolving  at  laft  to 
forfake  Paris. 

ou  la  vertu  n*a  plus  ni  Feuni  Lieu  ; 

Where  fhiv'ring  worth  no  longer  finds  a  home; 

and  to  find  out  a  retreat  in  fome  diftant  grotto, 

D'oujamais  ni  /'  Huffier,  ni  le  Serjent  «'  approcbe  ; 
Safe,  where  no  critics  damn,  nor  duns  moleft. 

POPE. 

11  THE  rich  Comedian,"  fays  BRUYERE, 
"  lolling  in  his  gilt  chariot,  befpatters  the  face 
"  of  CORNEILLE  walking  afoot:"  and  JUVENAL 
remarks,  that  hiscotemporary  bards  generally  qua- 
lified themfelves  by  their  diet,  to  make  excellent 
buftos  ;  that  they  were  compelled  fometimes  to 
hire  lodgings  at  a  baker's,  in  order  to  warm  them- 
felves for  nothing  ;  and  that  it  was  the  common 
fate  of  the  fraternity, 

Pallerey  &  vinum  toto  nefcire  Decembri. 

'—  To  pine, 
Look  pale,  and  all  December  tafte  no  wine. 

DKYDEN. 

VOL.  II.  K  VIRGIL 
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VIRGIL  himfelf  is  ftrongly  fufpedted  to  have  lain 
in  the  ftreets,  or  on  fome  ROMAN  BULK,  when 
he  fpeaks  fo  feelingly  of  a  rainy  and  tempeftuous 
eight  in  his  well-known  epigram. 

"  THERE  ought  to  be.  an  hofpital  founded  for 
"  decayed  wits,"  faid  a  lively  Frenchman,  "  and 
*'  it  might  be  called  an  hofpital  of  incurables." 

FEW,  perhaps,  wander  among  the  laurels  of 
Parnafius,  but  who  have  reafon  ardently  to  wifh 
and  to  exclaim  with  /Eneas,  but  without  the  hero's 
good  fortune, 

Si  nunc  fe  nobis  ilk  aureus  arbors  ramus 
OJlendat  nemore  in  tanto  ! 
O  !  in  this  ample  grove  could  I  behold 
The  tree  that  blooms  with  vegetable  gold. 

PITT. 

THE  patronage  of  Lelius  and  Scipio  did  not 
enable  TERENCE  to  rent  a  houfe.  TASSO,  in  a 
humorous  fonnet  addrefled  to  his  favourite  cat, 
earneftly  entreats  her  to  lend  him  the  light  of  her 
eyes  during  his  midnight  ftudies,  not  being  him- 
felf able  to  purchafe  a  candle  to  write  by.  DAN?TE 
the  Homer  of  Italy,  and  C  AMD  ENS  of  Portu- 
gal, were  both  banifhed  and  imprifoned.  CER- 
VANTES, perhaps  the  moft  original  genius  the 
world  ever  beheld,  perifhed  by  want  in  the  ftreets 
of  Madrid,  as  did  our  own  SPENSER  at  Dublin. 
And  a  writer,  little  inferior  to  the  Spaniard  in 

the 
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the  exquifitenefs  of  his  humour  and  raillery,  I 
mean  ERASMUS,  after  the  tedious  wanderings 
of  many  years,  from  city  to  city,  and  from  pa- 
tron to  patron,  praifed,  and  promifcd,  and  deceived 
by  all,  obtained  no  fettlement  but  with  his  prin- 
ter. "  At  laft,"  fays  he,  in  one  of  his  epiftlcs, 
"  I  fliould  have  been  advanced  to  a  cardinalfliip, 
"  if  there  had  not  been  a  decree  in  my  way, 
*'  by  which  thofe  are  fecluded  from  this  honour, 
"  whofe  income  amounts  not  to  three  thoufand 
"  ducats." 

I  REMEMBER  to  have  read  a  fatire  in  Latin 
profe,  intitled,  "  A  Poet  hath  bought  a  houfe." 
The  poet  having  purchafed  a  houfe,  the  matter 
was  immediately  laid  before  the  parliament  of 
poets,  afTembled  on  that  important  occafion,  as 
a  thing  unheard  of,  as  a  very  bad  precedent,  and 
of  moft  pernicious  confequence  j  and  accord- 
ingly, a  very  fevere  fentence  was  pronounced 
againft  the  buyer.  When  the  members  came 
to  give  their  votes,  it  appeared  there  was  not  a 
fingle  perfon  in  the  afTembly,  who  through  the 
favour  of  powerful  patrons,  or  their  own  happy 
genius,  was  worth  fo  much  as  to  be  proprietor 
of  a  houfe,  either  by  inheritance  or  purchafe  : 
all  of  them  neglecting  their  private  fortunes,  con- 
feffed  and  boafted,  that  they  lived  in  lodgings. 
The  poet  was,  therefore,  ordered  to  fell  his  houie 
immediately,  to  buy  wine  with  the  money  for 
K  z  their 
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their  entertainment,  in  order  to  make  fome  expi- 
ation for  his  enormous  crime,  and  to  teach  him 
to  live  unfettled  and  without  care  like  a  true 
poet. 

SUCH  are  the  ridiculous,  and  fuch  the  pitiable 
Stories  related,  to  expofe  the  poverty  of  poets  in 
different  ages  and  nations  ;  hut  which,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  are  rather  the  boundlefs  exag- 
gerations of  fatire  and  fancy,  than  the  fober  re- 
fult  of  experience,  and  the  determination  of  truth 
and  judgment  :  for  the  general  pofition  may  be 
contradicted  by  numerous  examples  j  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  appear,  on  reflection  and  examination, 
that  the  art  is  not  chargeable  with  the  faults  and 
failings  'of  its  peculiar  profefTors,  that  it  has  no 
peculiar  tendency  to  make  men  either  rakes  or 
fpendthrifts,  and  that  thofe  who  are  indigent 
poets  would  have  been  indigent  merchants  and 
mechanics. 

THE  neglect  of  ccconomy,  in  which  great 
geniufes  are  fuppofed  to  have  indulged  themfelves, 
lias  unfortunately  given  fo  much  authority  and 
luftification  to  carelefinefs  and  extravagance,  that 
many  a  minute  rhimer  has  fallen  into  diflipation 
and  drunkennefs,  becaufe  BUTLER  and  OTWAY 
lived  and  died  in  an  alehoufe.  As  a  certain  block- 
head wore  his  gown  on  one  fhoulder  to  mimic 
the  negligence  of  Sir  THOMAS  MORE,  fo  thefe 
lervile  imi.ators  follow  their  matters  in  all  that 

difsraced 
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difgraced  them  ;  contract  immoderate  debts,  fce- 
caufe  DRYDEN  died  infolvcnt ;  and  neglect  to 
change  their  linen,  becaufe  SMITH  was  a  flovcn. 
"  If  I  fhould  happen  to  look  pale,"  fays  HORACE, 
*'  all  the  hackney-writers  in  Rome  would  imme- 
"  diately  drink  cummin  to  gain  the  fame  cotn- 
"  plcxion."  And  I  myfelf  am  acquainted  with  a 
witling  who  ufcs  a  glafs,  only  becaufe  POPE  was 
ncar-fighted. 

I  CAN  cafily  conceive,  that  a  mind  occupied  and 
overwhelmed  with  the  weight  and  immenfity  of 
its  own  conceptions,  glancing  with  aftonifhing 
rapidity  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  from  earth  to 
heaven,  cannot  willingly  fubmit  to  the  dull 
drudgery  of  examining  the  juftnefs  and  accuracy 
of  a  butcher's  bill.  To  defcend  from  the  wideft 
and  moft  comprehenfive  views  of  nature,  and 
weigh-out  hops  for  a  brewing,  muft  be  invincibly 
difgufting  to  a  true  genius  :  to  be  able  to  build 
imaginary  palaces  of  the  moft  exquifite  architec- 
ture, but  yet  not  to  pay  a  carpenter's  bill,  is  a 
cutting  mortification  and  dif ,tace  :  to  be  ruined 
by  purfuing  the  precepts  of  Vrirgilian  agriculture., 
and  by  plowing  claflically,  without  attending  to 
the  wholefome  monitions  of  low  Britifh  farmers, 
is  a  circumftance  that  aggravates  the  failure  of  a. 
crop,  to  a  man  who  widies  to  have  lived  in  the 
Auguftan  age,  and  defpifes  the  fyftem  of  modern 
hufbandry. 

K  3  MANY 
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MANY  poets,  however,  may  be  found,  who 
have  condescended  to  the  cares  of  ceconomy,  and 
who  have  con-dueled  their  families  with  all  the 
parfimony  and  regularity  of  an  alderman  of  the 
Jail  century  ;  who  have  not  fuperciiioufly  difdained 
to  enter  into  the  concerns  of  common  life,  and 
to  fubfcribe  to  and  ftudy  certain  neceflary  dog- 
mas of  the  vulgar,  convinced  of  their  utility  and 
expediency,  and  well  knowing  that  becaufe  they 
aie  vulgar,  they  are,  therefore,  both  important 
and  true. 

IF  we  look  backwards  on  antiquity,  or  furvey 
oges  nearer  our  own,  we  (hall  find  feveral  of  the 
greateft  gcniufes  fo  far  from  being  funk  in  indi- 
gence, that  many  of  them  enjoyed  fplendor  and 
honours,  or  at  leaft  were  fecured  againft  the  anxi- 
eties of  poverty,  by  a  decent  competence  and 
plenty  of  the  conveniences  of  life. 

INDEED,  to  purfue  riches  farther  than  to  attain 
a  decent  competence,  is  too  low  and  illiberal  an 
occupation  for  a  real  genius  to  defccnd  to  ;  and 
HORACE  wifely  afcribes  the  manifeft  inferiority 
of  the  Roman  literature  to  the  Grecian,  to  an 
immoderate  love  of  money,  which  necefFarily 
contracts  and  rufls  the  mind,  ana  difqualifies  it 
for  noble  and  generous  undertakings. 

^SCHYLT^  was  an  officer  of  no  fmail  rank  in 
the  Athenian  army  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon j  and  SOPHOCLES  was  an  accomplifhcd 

general, 
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general,  who  commanded  his  countrymen  in  feve- 
ral  moft  important  expeditions  :  THEOCRITUS 
was  carefled  and  enriched  by  Ptolemy  ;  and  the 
gaiety  of  ANACREON  was  the  refult  of  eafe  and 
plenty  :  PINDAR  was  better  rewarded  for  ma«y 
of  his  odes,  than  any  other  bard  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, except  perhaps  BOILEAU  for  his  celebrared 
piece  of  flattery  on  the  taking  Namur :  VIRGIL 
fet  laft  pofleflcd  a  fine  houfe  at  Rome,  and  a  Villa 
at  Naples  :  "  HORACE,"  fays  SWIFT  in  one  of 
his  lectures  on  ceconomy  to  GAY,  "  I  am  fure 
"  kept  his  coach  :"  LUCAN  ami  Sinus  ITALI- 
cus  dwelt  in  marble  palaces,  and  had  their  gar- 
dens adorned  with  the  moft  exquifite  capital 
ftatues  of  Greece  :  MILTON  was  fond  of  a  do- 
aneftic  life,  and  lived  with  exemplary  frugality 
and  order;  CORNEJLLE  and  RACINE  were  b-jth 
admirable  matters  of  their  families,  fauhful  huf- 
bands,  and  prudent  ceconomifts  :  BOILEAU,  by 
the  liberalities  of  Lewis,  was  enabled  10  purchafe 
a  delightful  privacy  at  Autcuil,  was  eminently 
(killed  in  the  management  of  his  finances,  and 
dcfpifed  that  afleclation  which  arrogantly  aims  to 
place  itfelf  above  the  neceiTary  decorums  and  rules 
of  civil  life:  in  ail  which  particulars  they  were 
equalled  by  ADDISON,  SWIFT,  and  POPE. 

IT  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  concluded  from  a 

few  examples   to   the   comrary,  that    poetry    and 

prudence     are.   incompatible ;    a    conclufion    that 

K  4  feems 
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feems  to  have  arifen  in  this  kingdom,  from  the 
diflblute  behaviour  of  the  defpic~ble  debauchees, 
that  difgraced  the  mufes  and  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Second,  by  their  lives  and  by  their  writings. 
Let  thofe  who  are  bleft  with  genius  recollect,  that 
OECONOMY  is  the  parent  of  INTEGRITY,  of 
LIBERTY,  and  of  EASE  j  and  the  beauteous  fifter  of 

TEMPERANCE,  of   CHEERFULNESS,  and    HEALTH: 

and  that  PROFUSENESS  is  a  cruel  and  erafty  de- 
mon, that  gradually  involves  her  followers  in 
dependence  and  debts ;  that  is,  fetters  them  with. 
"  irons  that  enter  into  their  fouls ," 
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NUMB.  60.    SATURDAY,  June  2,  1753. 

"Jus  eft  et  ctl  hojie  doceri. 

Our  foes  may  teach,    the  wife   by    foes    are 
taught. 

TO  have  delayed  the  publication  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  would  have  been  furely  in- 
excufable  ;  as  it  is  fubfcribed  by  the  name  of  a 
very  great  perfonage,  who  has  been  lon£  cele- 
brated for  his  fuperiority  of  genius  and  knowledge  ; 
and  whofe  abilities  will  not  appear  to  have  been 
exaggerated  by  ferviiity  of  faction,  when  his 
genuine  productions  mall  be  better  known.  He 
has,  indeed,  been  fufpected  of  fome  attempts 
againft  REVEALED  RELIGION  ;  but  the  letter 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  publilh,  will  do  juf- 
tice  to  his  character,  and  fet  his  principles  in  a  new 
light. 

To    the    ADVENTURER. 
S  I  R, 

AS  your  principal  defign  is  to  revive  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  by  efrablifhing  the  CHRIS- 
TIAN   RELIGION  ;  you  will    naturally    conclude, 
that  your  views  and  mine  are  directly  oppofite  : 
and  my  attempt  to  fhew,  thut  it  is  your  imereft 
K  5  to 
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to  admit  my  correfpondence,  will,  therefore,  be 
confidered  as  a  proof  of  the  contrary.  You  will, 
however,  foon  difcover,  that  by  promoting  your 
intcref1:,  I  feek  my  own ;  and  when  you  have  read 
my  letter,  you  will  be  far  from  fufpe&ing,  that 
under  a  fpecious  (how  of  concurrence  in  your 
undertaking,  I  have  concealed  an  attempt  to  ren- 
der it  ineffectual. 

"  NEVER  to  give  up  the  prefent  for  the  future," 
is  a  maxim  which  I  have  always  taught  both  by 
precept  and  example  :  I  confider  the  NOW,  as  the 
whole  of  my  exiftence  ;  and  therefore  to  im- 
prove it,  is  the  whole  of  my  fludy.  And,  indeed, 
happinefs,  like  virtue,  confifts  not  in  reft,  but  in 
adtion  :  it  is  found  rather  in  the  purfuit,  than  the 
attainment  of  an  end  :  for  though  the  c'.eath  of  the 
ila?,  is  the  purpofc  of  the  chace  ;  yet  the  moment 
this  purpofe  is  acccmplifhed,  the  fport  is  at  an  end. 
VTIUTUE  and  RELIGION  alone  can  afford  me 
employment  :  without  them,  I  muft  inevitably  b« 
idle  ;  and  to  be  idle  is  to  be  wretched.  I  fhould, 
therefore,  inftead  of  attempting  to  deftroy  the 
principles  upon  which  I  was  refifted,  have  been 
.Content  to  furmount  them  :  for  he  who  {hould 
hamftring  the  game,  left  any  of  them  fhould 
efcape,  would  be  juftly  difoppointcd  of  the  plea- 
furc  of  running  them  down.  Such,  indeed,  is  my 
prefent  condition:  and  as  it  v, iil  at  once  anfwer 
your  purpofc  and  mine,  I  {hall  exhibit  an  account 

of 
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of  my  condu£t,  and  fhew  how  my  difappointment 
was  produced. 

MY  principal  bufinefs  has  always  been  to  coun- 
terwork the  effe&s  of  REVEALED  RELIGION  : 
I  have,  therefore,  had  little  to  do,  except  among 
Jews  and  Chriftians.  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  when  REVE£ATION  was  frequently  re- 
peated with  fenfible  and  miraculous  circumflances, 
I  was  far  from  being  idle;  and  ftill  think  it  an 
inconteflible  proof  of  my  abilities,  that  even  then 
my  labour  was  not  always  unfuccefsful.  I  ap- 
plied not  fo  much  to  the  understanding  as  to  the 
fenfes,  till  after  the  promulgation  of  CHRIS- 
TIANITY i  but  I  foon  difcovercd  that  CHRIS- 
TIANITY afforded  motives  to  VIRTUE  and 
PIETY,  which  were  fcarce  to  be  overpowered  by 
temptation  :  I  wa«,  therefore,  obliged  now  to 
exert  my  power,  not  upon  the  fenfes  but  the 
undcrftanding.  As  I  could  not  fufpend  the  force 
of  thefe  motives,  I  laboured  to  direct  them  to- 
wards other  objects ;  and  in  the  eighth  century  I 
had  fo  far  fucceedcd,  as  to  produce  a  prevailing 
opinion,  that  "  the  worfhip  of  images  was  of 
"  more  moment  than  moral  rectitude  :"  it  was 
decreed  by  a  pope  and  council,  that  to  fpcak  of 
them  with  irreverence  was  a  forfeit  of  fa'vation, 
and  that  the  offender  mould,  therefore,  be  excom- 
municated :  thofe  who  oppofcd  this  decree,  were 
perfecuted  with  fire  and  fword  5  and  1  had  the 
K  6  fatif- 
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fatisfa&ion  not.  only  of  fuppl^nting  virtue,  but  of 
propagating  mifery,  by  a  zeal  for  religion.  I 
muft  not,  however,  arrogate  all  the  honour  of  an 
event  which  fo  much  exceeded  my  hopes  ;  for 
many  arguments  in  favour  of,  images  were  drawn 
from  a  book,  intitled  PRATUM  SPIRITUALS  :  in 
which  it  is  affirmed,  that  having  long  tempted 
a  hermit  to  incontinence,  I  offered  to  defift  if  he 
would  ceafe  to  worfhip  an  image  of  the  Virgin  ; 
and  that  the  hermit  having  confulted  an  abbot, 
whether  to  accept  or  refufe  the  condition,  was 
told,  that  it  it  w^s  more  eligible  to  commit  incon- 
tinence, than  to  neglect  the  worfhip  of  images  : 
and  I  declare  upon  my  honour,  that  the  facts,  as 
far  as  they  relate  to  me,  did  never  happen,  but  are 
wholly  invented  by  the  ingenious  author.  That 
falvation  had  very  little  connection  with  virtue, 
was  indeed  an  opinion  which  1  propagated  with 
great  diligence  ;  and  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that 
BONIFACE,  the  apoftle  of  Germany,  declared  the 
benefit  of  Sacraments  to  depend  upon  the  quali- 
fications of  thofe  by  whom  they  were  adminif- 
tered  ;  and  that  a  Bavarian  monk  having  igno- 
rantly  baptized  in  thefe  words,  "  Baptizo  te  in 
"  nomine  patria  filia  et  fpiritua  fan&a,"  all  fuch 
baptifms  were  invalid.  Againft  knowledge,  how- 
ever, I  never  failed  to  oppofe  zeal  j  and  when 
VIRGILIUS  aflerted,  that  the  earth  being  a  fphere, 
there  were  people  upon  it  the  foles  of  whofe  feet 

were 
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were  directly  oppofite  to  each  other;  the  fame 
father  BONIFACE  reprefented  him  to  the  pope  as 
a  corrupter  of  the  CHRISTIAN  FAITH;  and  the 
pope,  concurring  with  BONIFACE,  foon  after 
excommunicated  a  bifliop  for  adopting  fo  danger- 
ous an  opinion,  declaring  him  an  heretic,  and  a 
blafphemer  againft  GOD  and  his  own  foul.  In 
thefc  inftanccs  my  fuccefs  was  the  more  remark- 
able, as  I  verily  believe  BONIFACE  himfelf  in- 
tended well,  bccaufe  he  died  a  martyr  with  great 
conftancy. 

I  FOUND,  however,  that  while  the  GOSPELS 
were  publickly  read,  the  fuperftructure  which  I  had 
built  upon  them  was  in  perpetual  danger  :  I, 
therefore,  exerted  all  my  influence  to  difcontinue 
the  pradtice,  and  at  length  fucceeded,  though 
ARISTOTLE'S  Ethics  were  fubflituted  for  them  in 
fome  northern  churches  ;  but  againft  ARISTOTLE'S 
Ethics  I  had  not  equal  objections. 

DURING  this  period,  therefore,  my  powers  were 
neither  difTipated  by  unfuccefsful  labour,  nor  ren- 
dered ufelefs  by  neceflary  idlenefs  :  I  had  per- 
plexed and  confounded  the  moft  iimple  and  falutary 
doctrines,  with  abfurd  fubtilties  and  extravagant 
conceits  :  and  I  had  armed  with  the  weapons  of 
fuperftition,  and  difguifed  with  ,  the  tinfel  of 
cc-v^  ..-ny,  that  RELIGION  which  comprehended 
tvciy  precept  in  LOVE  TO  GOD,  AND  TO 

MANJ 
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MAN  ;  which  gave  no  direction  about  divine 
worfhip,  but  that  it  fhould  be  performed  IN  SPI- 
RIT AND  IN  TRUTH  ;  or  about  SOCIAL  VIR- 
TUE, but  that  love  of  SELF  fhould  be  the  mea- 
fure  of  bounty  to  others.  But  there  was  ftill 
perfonal  fan&ity,  though  the  doctrine  and  the 
difcipline  of  the  church  were  become  corrupt  and 
ridiculous  :  zeal  was  ftill  animated  by  integrity, 
though  it  was  no  longer  directed  by  knowledge  : 
the  fervice  and  the  honour  of  GOD  were  ftill 
intended,  tho*  the  means  were  miftaken.  Many, 
indeed,  gladly  fubftituted  gain  for  godlinefs  ; 
and  committed  every  fpecies  of  wickednefs,  be- 
caufe  they  hoped  to  appropriate  works  of  fuperero- 
gation  that  were  performed  by  others  :  but  there 
were  forr.e  who  pradlifed  ail  the  feverities  of  erro- 
neous piety,  and  fuffercd  the  mortification  which 
they  recommended  :  fo  that  I  had  frill  fomething 
to  do,  and  was  ftill  encouraged  to  diligence  by 
fuccefs. 

BUT  all  thefe  advantages  depended  upon  igno- 
rance :  for  the  fecurity  of  ignorance,  therefore, 
I  affirmed,  that  fhe  was  the  mother  of  devo- 
tion ;  a  lie  fo  fucccfsful,  that  it  pafTed  into  a 
proverb. 

THE  period,  however,  arrived,  when  know- 
ledge could  be  no  longer  fupprefied  ;  and  I  was 
under  the  moft  dreadful  apprehenfions  that  all 

the 
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the  abfurditics,  by  which  I  had  diminiflied  the 
influence  and  the  beauty  of  CHRISTIANITY, 
would  now  be  removed  :  I  could  not  conceive 
that  thofe  motives  which  had  produced  abfti- 
nence  and  folittide,  vigils,  fcourgings,  and  the 
mortification  of  every  appetite  and  every  paf- 
fion,  would  fail  to  produce  a  more  reafonable 
fervice  ;  or  become  ineffectual,  when  the  paths 
of  duty  appeared  to  be  not  only  peaceful  but 
pleafant.  I  did  not,  however,  fit  down  in 
defpair  j  but  the  knowledge  which  I  could  not 
reprefs,  I  laboured  to  pervert.  As  the  human 
intellect  is  finite,  and  can  comprehend  only 
finite  objects,  I  knew  that  if  all  was  rejected 
as  incredible  which  was  not  comprehended,  I 
{hould  have  little  to  fear  from  a  religion  founded 
in  INFINITE  PERFECTION,  and  connected  with 
revelations  which  an  INFINITE  BEING  had 
vouchfafed  of  himfelf.  I,  therefore,  immediately 
oppofed  reafon  to  faith  :  I  threw  out  fubjects  of 
debate  which  I  knew  could  never  be  difcufied  ; 
the  aflcnt  of  many  was  fufpended,  in  expecta- 
tion that  impoflibilities  would  be  effected  ;  and 
at  laft  refufed  in  the  fretfulnefs  of  difappoint- 
ment.  Thus  infidelity  gradually  fucceeded  to 
fuperflition  :  the  hope,  and  fear,  the  love,  re- 
verence, and  gratitude,  which  had  been  excited 
by  CHRISTIANITY,  and  produced  fuch  aftonifli- 
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ing  effetls,  were  now  felt  no  more  ;  and  as  the 
moft  forcible  motives  to  piety  and  virtue  were 
again  wanting,  piety  was  wholly  negle&ed  and 
virtue  rendered  more  eafy  and  commodious  :  the 
bounds  of  moral  obligation  included  every  day  lefs 
and  lefs  ;  and  crimes  were  committed  without 
compunction,  becaufe  they  were  not  fuppofed  to 
incur  punifhmcnt. 

THESE  evils,  Mr.  ADVENTURER,  evils  both 
in  your  estimation  and  mine,  I  am  afraid  will 
continue  if  they  cannot  increafe  :  difputation  and 
fcepticifm  flourim  without  my  influence,  and  have 
left  no  principle  for  me  to  counteract  :  the  num- 
ber of  my  vaffals  is  indeed  greatly  increafed  by  the 
unfolicited  wickednefs  of  the  prefenttime;  but 
this  increafe  is  not  equivalent  to  the  pleafure  of 
fedu<5tion. 

IF  the  importance,  therefore,  of  CHRISTIA- 
NITY to  mankind,  fliall  appear  from  its  having 
bufied  me  to  fubvert  it,  and  from  the  mifery 
which  I  fuffer  in  idlenefs,  now  my  purpofe  is  un- 
happily effected  ;  I  hope  they  are  not  yet  fo  ob- 
durate in  ill,  as  to  perfift  in  rejecting  it  merely 
in  fpight  to  me ;  and  deftroy  themfelves,  only 
that  I  may  not  be  amufed  by  attempting  their 
deftrudtion.  You  fee,  that  I  have  fumcient  bene- 
volenc*  to  requeft,  that  they  would  regard  their 
own  intereft,  at  kail  as  far  as  it  is  confident  with 

mine ; 
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mine;  an.?  if  they  rcfufe  me,  I  am  confident  you 
will  think  they  treat  me  with  more  feverity  than  I 
cleferve. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
S  I  R, 

Your  moft  obedient 

and  very  bumble  Servant, 

SATAN. 
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Ploravere  fuis  non  refpondere  favorem 

merltis  ---  HOR, 


Each  inly  murm'ring  at  the  unequal  meed, 
Repines  that  merit  fhould  reward  exceed. 

PERHAPS  there  is  not  any  word  in  the  lan- 
guage lefs  underftood  than  HONOUR  ;  and  but 
few  that  might   not  have  been  equally  miftaken, 
without  producing  equal  mifchief, 

HONOUR  is  both  a  motive  and  an  end  :  as  a 
principle  of  action  it  differs  from  virtue  only  in 
degree,  and,  therefore,  necefiarily  includes  it, 

as 
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as  generofity  includes  juflice  :  and  as  a  reward, 
it  can  be  deferved  only  by  thofe  actions  which 
.no  other  principle  can  produce.  To  fay  of  an- 
other that  he  is  a  MAN  OF  HONOUR,  is  at  once 
to  attribute  the  principle  and  to  confer  the  re- 
ward. But  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  HONOUR,  as  a  principle,  does  not  in- 
clude virtue ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  reward,  is 
frequently  beftowed  upon  vice.  Such  indeed, 
is  the  blindnefs  and  vaflalage  of  human  reafon, 
that  men  are  diicouraged  from  virtue  by  the  fear 
of  £hame,  and  incited  to  vice  by  the  hope  of 
honour. 

HONOUR,  indeed,  is  always  claimed  in  fpe- 
cious  terms  ;  but  the  fa£ls  upon  which  the  claim  is 
founded,  are  often  flagitioufly  wicked.  LOTHA- 
RIO arrogates  the  character  of  a  man  of  honour, 
for  having  defended  a  lady,  who  had  put  herfelf 
under  his  protection,  from  infult  at  the  rifque.  of 
life  ;  and  ALEATOR  for  fulfilling  an  engagement, 
to  which  the  law  would  not  have  obliged  him,  at 
the  expence  of  liberty.  But  the  champion  of  the 
lady  had  firft  fcduced  her  to  adultery  ;  and  to 
preferve  her  from  the  relentment  of  her  huftunu', 
had  killed  him  in  a  duel :  and  the  martyr  to  hi<? 
promife  had  paid  a  fum,  which  fhould  have  dif- 
charged  the  bill  of  a  neceilitous  tradefman,  to  a 
gamefter  of  quality  who  had  given  him  credit  at 
cards.. 

SUCH, 
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SUCH,  in  the  common  opinion,  are  men  of 
honour;  and  he  who  in  certain  circumftances 
fhould  abftain  from  murder,  perfidy,  or  ingrati- 
tude, would  be  avoided  as  reflecting  infamy  upon 
his  company. 

IN  thefe  fpeculations  I  exhaufted  my  waking 
powers  a  few  nights  ago;  and  at  length  finking 
into  (lumber,  I  was  immediately  tranfported  into 
the  regions  of  fancy. 

As  I  was  fitting  penfive  and  alone  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill,  a  man,  whofe  appearance  was  extremely 
venerable,  advanced  towards  me  with  great  fpeed; 
and,  beckoning  me  to  follow  him,  began  haftily 
to  climb  the  hill.  My  mind  fuddenly  fuggefted, 
that  this  was  the  genius  of  INSTRUCTION  :  I, 
therefore,  inftantly  rofe  up,  and  obeyed  the  filent 
intimation  of  his  will  :  but  not  being  able  to 
afcend  with  equd  rapidity,  he  caught  hold  of  my 
hand,  "  Linger  not,"  faid  he,  "  left  the  hour 
"  of  illumination  be  at  an  end."  We  now 
afcendcd  together,  and  when  we  had  gained  the 
fummit  he  flood  ftill.  "  Survey  the  profpecl:," 
faid  he,  "  and  tell  me  what  thou  feeft."  "  To 
*'  the  right,"  replied  I,  "  is  a  long  valley,  and 
"  on  the  left  a  boundlefs  plain  :  at  the  end  of 
"  the  valley  is  a  mountain  that  reaches  to  the 
"  clouds  ;  and  on  the  fummit  a  brightnefs  which 
"  I  cannot  yet  ftcdfaftly  behold."  In  jthat  valley, 
faid  he,  the  difciples  of  VIRTUE  prefs  forward ; 

and 
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and  the  votaries  of  VICE  wander  on  the  plain.  In 
the  path  of  VIRTUE  are  many  afperities  :  the  foot 
is  fometimes  wounded  by  thorn?,  and  fometimes 
bruifed  againft  a  ftone  ;  but  the  fky  over  it  is  al- 
ways ferene ;  the  traveller  is  refrefhed  by  the 
breezes  of  health,  and  invigorated  by  the  ray  of 
cheerfulnefs.  The  plain  is  adorned  with  flowers, 
which  gratify  the  fenfe  with  fragance  and  beauty; 
but  the  beauty  is  tranfient,  and  the  fragance  hurt- 
ful :  the  ground  is  foft  and  level ;  and  the  paths 
are  fo  various,  that  the  turf  is  no  where  worn 
away  :  but  above  is  perpetual  gloom  j  the  fun  is 
not  feen,  nor  the  breeze  felt ;  the  air  Magnates, 
and  peftilential  vapours  diffufe  drowfmefs,  latitude 
and  anxiety.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  are  the 
bowers  of  PEACE,  and  on  the  fummit  is  the 
temple  of  HONOUR. 

BUT  all  the  difciples  of  VIRTUE  do  not  afcend 
the  mountain :  her  path,  indeed,  is  continued 
beyond  the  bowers;  and  the  laft  ftage  is  the 
afcent  of  the  precipice:  to  climb,  is  the  volun- 
tary labour  of  the  vigorous  and  the  bold ;  to  defift, 
is  the  irreproachable  repofe  of  the  timid  and  the 
weary.  To  thofe,  however,  who  have  furmount- 
ed  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  the  gates  of  the 
temple  have  not  always  been  opened  ;  nor  againft 
thofe  by  whom  it  has  never  been  trodden,  have  they 
always  been  fhut :  the  declivity  of  the  mountain 
on  the  other  fide,  is  gradual  and  eafy ;  and  by  the 

appointment 
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appointment  of  fate,  the  entrance  of  the  temple 
of  HONOUR  has  been  always  kept  by  OPINION. 
OPINION,  indeed,  ought  to  have  a<5ted  under 
the  influence  of  TRUTH  ;  but  was  foon  per- 
verted by  PREJUDICE  and  CUSTOM:  fhe  ad- 
mitted many  who  afcended  the  mountain  with- 
out labour  from  the  plain,  and  rejected  fome 
who  had  toiled  up  the  precipice  in  the  path  of 
VIRTUE.  Thefe,  however,  were  not  clamo- 
rous for  admittance  ;  but  either  repined  in  filence, 
or,  exulting  with  honeft  pride  in  the  concioufnefs 
of  their  own  dignity,  turned  from  OPINION  with 
contempt  and  difdain;  and  fmiled  upon  the  world 
which  they  had  left  beneath  them,  the  witnefs  of 
that  labour  of  which  they  had  been  refufed  the 
reward. 

BUT  the  crowd  within  the  temple  became 
difcontented  and  tumultuous  :  the  difciples  of 
VIRTUE,  jealous  of  an  eminence  which  they 
had  obtained  by  the  utmoft  efforts  of  human 
power,  made  fome  attempts  to  expel  thofe  who 
had  {trolled  negligently  up  the  flope,  and  been 
admitted  by  OPINION  to  pollute  the  temple  and 
difgrace  the  aflembly :  thofe  whofe  right  was 
difputcd,  were,  however,  all  ready  to  decide  the 
controverfy  by  the  fword ;  and  as  they  dreaded 
fcarce  any  imputation  but  cowardice,  they 
treated  thofe  with  great  infolence  who  declined 

this 
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this  decifion,  and  yet  would  not  admit  their 
claim. 

THIS  confufion  and  uproar  was  beheld  by  the 
GODDESS  with  indignation  and  regret:  fhe  flew 
to  the  throne  of  JUPITER,  and  carting  herfelf  at 
bis  feet,  "  Great  ruler  of  the  world,"  faid  fhe, 
"  if  I  have  cref.ed  a  temple  to  fulfil  the  purpofes 
"  of  thy  wifdom  and  thy  love,  to  allure  mortals 
"  up  the  fleep  of  VIRTUE,  and  animate  them 
"  to  communicate  happinefs  at  the  expence  of 
"  life ;  let  it  not  be  perverted  to  render  vice  pre- 
"  fumptutms,  nor  poflefled  by  thole  who  dare  to 
"  perifh  in  the  violation  of  thy  laws,  and  the 
**  difFufion  of  calamity."  JUPITER  gracioufly 
touched  the  GODDESS  with  his  fceptre,  and  re- 
plied, "  that  the  appointment  of  fate  he  could  not 
"  reverfe ;  that  admiffion  to  her  temple  muft  ftill 
**  depend  upon  OPINION  ;  but  that  he  would  de- 
"  pute  REASON  to  examine  her  conduct,  and,  if 
**  pofliblc,  put  her  again  under  the  influence  of 
"  TRUTH." 

REASON,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  JUPITER,  defcended  upon  the  mountain 
of  HONOUR,  and  entered  the  temple.  At  the  firft 
appearance  of  REASON  contention  was  fufpended, 
and  the  whole  affembly  became  filent  with  expec- 
tation :  but  the  moment  flie  revealed  her  com- 
miflion,  the  tumult  was  renewed  with  yet  greater 

violence. 
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violence.  All  were  equally  confident,  that  REA- 
SON would  eftablifti  the  determination  of  OPINION 
in  their  favour  j  and  he  that  fpoke  loudcft,  hoped 
to  be  firft  heard.  REASON  knew,  that  thofe  only 
had  a  right  to  enter  the  temple,  who  afcended  by 
the  path  of  VIRTUE  j  to  determine,  therefore, 
who  fhould  be  expelled  or  received,  nothing  more 
feemed  neceflary,  than  to  difcover  by  which  ave- 
nue they  had  accefs  :  but  REASON  herfelf  found 
this  difcovery,  however  eafy  in  fpeculation,  very 
difficult  in  effect. 

THE  moft  flagitious  affirmed,  that  if  they  had 
not  walked  the  whole  length  of  the  valley,  they 
came  into  it  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  j  and 
that  at  leaft  the  path  by  which  they  had  afcended 
it,  was  the  path  of  VIRTUE.  This  was  eagerly 
contradicted  by  others  ;  and,  to  prevent  the  tedious 
labour  of  deducing  truth  from  a  great  variety  of 
circumftances,  OPINION  was  called  to  decide  the 
queftion. 

Bur  it  foon  appeared,  that  OPINION  fcarce 
knew  one  path  from  the  other  ;  and  that  fhe  nei- 
ther determined  to  admit  or  refufe  upon  certain 
principles,  or  with  difcriminating  knowledge. 
REASON,  however,  ftill  continued  to  examine  her; 
and,  that  fhe  might  judge  of  the  credibility  of  her 
evidence  by  the  account  fhe  would  give  of  a 
known  character,  aflced  her,  which  fide  of  the 
mountain  was  afcended  by  the  MACEDONIAN 
6  who 
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who  deluged  the  world  with  blood  :  fhe  anfwered 
without  hefitation,  "  The  fide  of  VIRTUE  j  that 
"  fhe  knew  fhe  was  not  miftaken,  becaufe  fhe 
"  faw  him  in  the  path  at  a  great  diftance,  and 
"  remarked  that  no  man  had  ever  afcended  with 
"  fuch  impetuous  fpecd."  As  REASON  knew  this 
account  to  be  falfe,  fhe  ordered  OPINION  to  be 
difmifled,  aild  proceeded  to  a  more  particular  exa- 
mination of  the  parties  themfelves. 

REASON  found  the  accounts  of  many  to  be  in 
the  higheft  degree  extravagant  and  abfurd  :  fome, 
as  a  proof  of  their  having  climbed  the  path  of 
VIRTUE,  defcribed  profpefts  that  appeared  from  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  mountain  j  and  others  affirmed, 
that  the  path  was  fmooth  and  level,  and  that  many 
had  walked  it  without  {tumbling  when  they  were 
fcarce  awake,  and  others  when  they  were  intoxi- 
cated with  wine. 

UPON  the  foreheads  of  all  thefe  REASON  im- 
prefled  a  mark  "of  reprobation  :  and  as  fhe  could 
not  expel  them  without  the  concurrence  of  OPI- 
NION, fhe  delivered  them  over  to  TIME,  to  whom 
fhe  knew  OPINION  had  always  paid  great  defe- 
rence, e.nd  who  had  generally  been  a  friend  to 
TRUTH. 

TIME  was  commanded  to  ufe  his  Influence  to 
procure  their  expulfion,  and  to  pcrfuade  OPI- 
NION to  regulate  her  determinations  by  the  judg- 
ment of  TRUTH.  JUSTICE  alfo  decreed,  that 
10  if 
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if  flie  perfifted  to  execute  her  office  with  negli- 
gence and  caprice,  under  the  influence  of  PRE- 
JUDICE, and  in  concurrence  with  the  abfurdities 
of  CUSTOM,  fhe  fhould  be  given  up  to  RIDI- 
CULE, a  remorfelefs  being  who  rejoices  in  the 
anguifh  which  he  inflicts  :  by  him  alone  OPI- 
NION can  be  punifhed;  at  the  found  of  his  fcourge 
fhe  trembles  with  apprehenfion  ;  and  whenever 
it  has  been  applied  by  the  dire<5lion  of  JUS- 
TICE, OPINION  has  alway  become  obedient  ta 
TRUTH. 

•TIME,  continued  my  inftructor,  fiill  labours  to 
fulfil  the  command  of  REASON  :  but  though  he 
has  procured  many  to  be  expelled  who  had  been 
admitted,  yet  he  has  gained  admiflion  for  but  few 
who  had  been  rejected  ;  and  OPINION  ftill  conti- 
nues negligent  and  perverfe;  for  as  fhe  has  often 
felt  the  fcourge  of  RIDICULE  when  it  has  not 
been  deferved,  the  dread  of  it  has  no  otherwife 
influenced  her  conduct,  than  by  throwing  her  into 
fuch  confufion,  that  the  purpofes  of  REASON  arc 
fometimes  involuntarily  defeated. 

"  How  then,"  faid  I,  ««  fhall  HONOUR  diftin- 
"  guifti  thofe  whom  fhe  wifhes  to  reward  ?" 
"  They  fhall  be  diftinguifhed,"  replied  the  vifio- 
nary  fage,  c<  in  the  regions  of  IMMORTALITY; 
"  to  which  they  will  at  length  be  conducted  by 
"  TIME,  who  will  not  fufFer  them  to  be  finally 
'*  difappointed," 

VOL,  II.  L  WHILE 
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WHILE  I  was  liftening  to  this  reply,  with  my 
eyes  fixed  ftedfaftly  upon  the  temple,  it  fuddenly 
difappeared  :  the  black  clouds  that  hovered  over 
the  plain  of  VICE  burft  in  thunder;  the  hill  on 
which  I  ftood  began  to  fink  under  me;  and  the 
flart  of  fudden  terror  as  I  defcended  awaked  me. 
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O  for  tuna  virls  invida  fortlbus 

Quam  non  aqua  ioms  prccmia  diiildis.       SENECA. 

Capricious  Fortune  ever  joys, 
With  partial  hand  to  deal  the  prize, 
To  crufh  the  brave  and  cheat  the  wife. 


Tor  the  ADVENTURER. 

S  I  R,  Fleet,  June  6. 

TO  the  account  of  fuch  of  my  companions  as 
are  imprifoned  without  being  miferable,  or 
are  miferable  without  any  claim  to  companion  ;  I 
promifcd  to  add  the  hiftories  of  thofe,  whofe  vir- 
tue has  made  them  unhappy,  or  whofe  misfortunes 
are  at  leaft  without  a  crime.  That  this  catalogue 
fhould  be  very  numerous,  neither  you  nor  your 
readers  ought  to  exped;  "  rari  quippe  boni;>? 

"  The 
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"  The  good  are  few."  Virtue  is  uncommon  in 
all  the  clafles  of  humanity ;  and  I  fuppofe  it  will 
fcarcely  be  imagined  more  frequent  in  a  prifoii 
than  in  other  places. 

YET  in  thefe  gloomy  regions  is  to  be  found  the 
tcndernefs,  the  gencrofity,  the  philanthropy  of 
SERENUS,  who  might  have  lived  in  competence 
and  eafe,  if  he  could  have  looked  without  emotion 
on  the  miferies  of  another.  SERENUS  was  one 
of  thofe  exalted  minds,  whom  knowledge  and 
fagacity  could  not  make  fufpicious;  who  poured 
out  his  foul  in  boundlefs  intimacy,  and  thought 
community  of  poflefiions  the  law  of  friendship. 
The  friend  of  SERENUS  was  arrcfted  for  debt, 
and  after  many  endeavours  to  foften  his  creditor, 
fent  his  wife  to  folicit  that  afliftance  which  never 
was  refufed.  The  tears  and  importunity  of  female 
diltrefs  were  more  than  was  necefiary  to  move  the 
heart  of  SERENUS  j  he  hafted  immediately  away, 
and  conferring  a  long  time  with  his  friend,  found 
him  confident  that  if  the  prefent  preflure  was 
taken  off,  he  fhould  foon  be  able  to  re-eilablifh 
his  affairs.  SERENUS,  accuftomed  to  believe,  and' 
•afraid  to  aggravate  diftrefs,  did  not  attempt  to 
d«tcct  the  fallacies  of  hope,  nor  reflect  that  everjr 
man  overwhelmed  with  calamity  believes,  that  if 
that  was  removed  he  fhall  immediately  be  happy : 
he,  therefore,  with  little  hefitation  offered  himiclf 
us  furety. 

L  2  IK 
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IN  the  firft  raptures  of  efcape  all  was  joy,  gra- 
titude and  confidence;  the  friend  of  SEREKUS  dif- 
played  his  profpeits,  and  counted  over  the  fums  of 
which  he  fhould  infallibly  be  matter  before  the  day 
of  payment.  SERENUS  in  a  fhort  time  began  to 
find  his  dan/rer,  but  could  not  prevail  with  him- 
felf  to  repent  of  beneficence  ;  and  therefore  fuf- 
fered  himfelf  ftill  to  be  amufed  with  projects  which 
he  durft  not  confider,  for  fear  of  finding  them 
impracticable.  The  debtor,  after  he  had  tried 
every  method  of  raifing  money  which  art  or  indi- 
gence could  prompt,  wanted  either  fidelity  or  refo- 
lution  to  furrender  himfelf  to  prifon,  and  left 
SERENUS  to  take  his  place. 

SEREKUS  has  often  propofed  to  the  creditor,  to 
fay  him  whatever  he  fhall  appear  to  have  loft  by 
the  flight  of  his  friend;  but  however,  reafonable 
this  propofal  may  be  thought,  avarice  and  bruta- 
lity have  been  hitherto  inexorable,  and  SERENUS 
ftill  continues  to  languifh  in  prifon. 

IN  this  place,  however,  where  want  makes 
'ajmoft  every  man  felfifh,  or  defperation  gloomy, 
it  is  the  good  fortune  of  SERENUS  not  .to  live  with- 
out a  friend  :  he  pafles  moft  of  his  hours  in  the 
converfation  of  CANDIDUS,  a  man  whom  the 
fame  virtuous  du&ility  has  with  fome  difference 
of  circumftances  made  equally  unhappy.  CAN- 
DIDUS, when  he  was  young,  helpJefs,  and  igno- 
rant, found  a  patron  that  educated,  protected,  and 

Aborted 
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fupported  him :  his  patron  being  more  vigilant  for 
others  than  himfelf,  left  at  his  death  an  only  fon, 
deftitute  and  friendlefs.  CANDIDUS  was  eager  to> 
repay  the  benefits  he  had  received  ;  and  having 
maintained  the  youth  for  a  few  years  at  his  own 
houfe,  afterwards  placed  him  with  a  merchant  of 
eminence,  and  gave  bonds  to  a  great  value  as  a 
fecurity  for  his  conduit. 

THE  young  man,  removed  too  early  from  the 
only  eye  of  which  he  dreaded  the  obfervation,  and 
deprived  of  the  only  inftrudlion  which  he  heard 
with  reverence,  foon  learned  to  confider  virtue 
as  reftraint,  and  reftraint  as  oppreflion;  and  to 
look  with  a  longing  eye  at  every  expence  to 
which  he  could  not  reach,  and  every  pleafure 
which  he  could  not  partake :  by  degrees  he  de- 
viated from  his  firft  regularity,  and  unhappily 
mingling  among  young  men  bufy  in  difiipating 
the  gains  of  their  fathers  induftry,  he  forgot  tha 
precepts  of  CANDIDUS,  fpent  the  evening  in  par- 
ties of  pleafure,  and  the  morning  in  expedients  to 
fupport  his  riots.  He  was,  however,  dextrous 
and  acYive  in  bufinefs ;  and  his  mafter,  being 
fecured  againft  any  confequences  of  diflioncfty, 
was  very  little  folicitous  to  infpecl  his  manners, 
or  to  enquire  how  he  paffed  thofe  hours,  which 
were  not  immediately  devoted  to  the  bufinefs  of 
his  profeflion :  when  he  was  informed  of  the 
young  man's  extravagance  or  debauchery,  4{  Let 
L  "  his 
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"  his  bondfman  look  to  that,"  faid  he,  "  I  have 
**  taken  care  of  myfelf." 

THUS  the  unhappy  fpendthrift  proceeded  from 
folly  to  folly,  and  from  vice  to  vice,  with  the 
connivance  if  not  the  encouragement  of  his  mafter  ; 
till  in  the  heat  of  a  nocturnal  revel  he  committed 
fuch  violences  in  the  ftreet  as  drew  upon  him 
•JL  criminal  profecution.  Guilty  and  unexperi- 
enced, he  knew  not  what  courfe  to  take;  to  con- 
iefs  his  crime  to  CANDIDUS,  and  folicit  his  inter- 
pofition,  was  little  lefs  dreadful  than  to  ftand 
before  the  frown  of  a  court  of  juftice.  Having, 
therefore,  pafled  the  day  with  anguifh  in  his  heart 
and  diftraclion  in  his  looks,  he  feized  at  night  a 
>ery  large  fum  of  money  in  the  compting-houfe, 
and  fetting  out  he  knew  not  whither,  was  heard  of 
•no  more. 

THE  confequence  of  his  flight  was  the  ruin  of 
CANDJDUSJ  ruin  furely  undeferved  and  irre- 
proachable, and  fuch  as  the  laws  of  a  juft  govern- 
Wient  ought  either  to  prevent  or  repair:  nothing 
is  more  inequitable  than  that  one  man  fhould  fuf- 
fer  for  the  crimes  of  another,  for  crimes  which 
lie  neither  prompted  not  permitted,  which  he 
could  neither  forefee  nor  prevent.  When  we 
confide/  the  weaknefs  of  human  refolutions  and 
the  inconfiftency  of  human  conduct,  it  muft  ap- 
Ufar  abfurd  that  one  man  ihall  engage  for  another, 

that 
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that  he  will  not  change  his  opinions-  or  alter  his 
conduct. 

IT  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  corrfideration,  whe- 
ther, fmce  no  wager  is  binding  without  a  pofli- 
bility  of  lofs  on  each  fide,  it  is  not  equally  reafon- 
able,  that  no  contract  fhould  be  valid  without 
reciprocal  ftipulations  :  but  in  this  cafe,  and 
others  of  the  fame  kind,  what  is-  ftipulated  on  his 
fide  to  whom  the  bond  is  o^iven  ?  he  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  fecurity,  neglects  his  affairs,  omits  his 
duty,  fuffers  timorous  wickednefs  to  grow  daring 
By  degrees,  permits  appetite  to  call  for  new  grati- 
fications,, and,  perhaps,  fecrctly  longs  for  the  time 
in  which  he  fhall  have  power  to  feize  the  forfei- 
ture :  and  if  virtue  or  gratitude  fliould  prove  top 
ftrong  for  temptation,  and  a  young  man  perfift  in 
honelry,  however  inftigated  by  his  paffions,  what 
can  fecure  him  at  laft  againft  a  falfe  accufation  ?'  I 
for  my  part  always  fhall  fufpeft,  that  he  who  can 
by  fuch  methods  fecure  his  property,  will  go  ont 
ftep  farther  to  increafe  it  :  nor  can  I  think  that 
man  fafely  trufted  with  the  means  of.  mifchief, 
who,  by  his  defire  to  have  them  in  his  hands,  give*- 
an  evident  proof  how  much  lefs  he  values  his 
neighbour's  happinefs  than  his  own.. 

ANOTHER  ot"  our  companions  is  LENTULUS,  a 

man  whofe  dignity  of  birth  was  very  ill  fupported 

by  his  fortune.     As  fomc  of  the  tirft  offices  in  the 

kingdom  were  filled  by  his  relations,  he  was  early 

L  4  invited. 
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invited  to  court,  and  encouraged  by  carefies  and 
promifes  to  attendance  and  felicitation  :  a  conftant 
appearance  in  fplendid  company  neceflarily  requir- 
ed magnificence  of  drefs  ;  and  a  frequent  partici- 
pation of  famionable  amufements  forced  him  into 
expence  r  but  thefe  meafures  were  requifite  to  his 
fuccefs  j  flnce  every  body  knows,  that  to  be  loft 
to  fight  is  to  be  loft  to  remembrance,  and  that  he 
who  deftres  to  fill  a  vacancy,  muft  be  always  at 
hand,  left  fome  man  of  greater  vigilance  ihould 
ilep  in  before  him. 

J3v  this  courfe  of  life  his  little  fortune  was  every 
«lay  made  lefs :  but  he  received  fo  many  diftinc- 
tions  in  public,  and  was  known  to  refort  fo  fami- 
liarly to  the  houfes  of  the  great,  that  every  man 
looked  on  his  preferment  as  certain,  and  believed 
that  its  value  would  compenfate  for  its  flownefs  ; 
he,  therefore,  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
credit  for  all  that  his  rank  or  his  vanity  made 
neceflary  ;  and  as  ready  payment  v/as  not  ex- 
pected, the  bills  were  proportionably  enlarged, 
and  the  value  of  the  hazard  or  delay  were  adjufted 
folely  by  the  equity  of  the  creditor.  At  length 
death  deprived  LENTULUS  of  one  of  his  patrons, 
and  a  revolution  in  the  miniftry  of  another;  fo 
that  all  his  profpe&s  vanifhed  at  once,  and  thofe 
that  had  before  encouraged  his  expences,  began 
to  perceive  that  their  money  was  in  danger  :  there 
was  now  no  other  contention  but  who  Ihould  firft 
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feize  upon  his  perfon,  and,  by  forcing  immediate 
payment,  deliver  him  up  naked  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  reft.  In  purfuance  of  this  fcheme,  one  of 
them  invited  him  to  a  tavern,  and  procured  him  to 
be  arrefted  at  the  door;  but  LENTULUS,  inftead 
of  endeavouring  fecretly  to  pacify  him  by  pay- 
ment, gave  notice  to  the  reft,  and  offered  to 
divide  amongft  them  the  remnant  of  his  fortune  : 
they  feafted  fix  hours  at  his  expence,  to  deliberate 
on  his  propofal  ;  and  at  laft  determined,  that,  as 
he  could  not  offer  more  than  five  {hillings  in  the 
pound,  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  keep  him  in 
prifon,  till  he  could  procure  from  his  relations  the 
payment  of  his  debts. 

LENTULUS  is  not  the  only  man  confined  within 
thefe  walls,  on  the  fame  account :  the  like  proce- 
dure, upon  the  like  motives,  is  common  among 
men  whom  yet  the  law  allows  to  partake  the  ufc 
of  fire  and  water  with  the  compaflionate  and  the 
juft  j  who  frequent  the  aiTembfies  of  commerce  in 
open  day,  and  talk  with  delegation  and  contempt 
of  highwaymen  or  houfebreakers  :  but,  furely,  that 
{nan  muft  be  confefTedly  robbed,  who  is  compelled,, 
by  whatever  means,  to  pay  the  debts  which  he 
does  not  owe  ;  nor  can  I  look  with  equal  hatred 
upon  him,  who,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  holds 
out  his  piftol  and  demands  my  purfe,  as  on  him 
who  plunders  under  fhelter  of  the  law,  and,  by  de- 
taining my  foil  or  my  friend  in  prifon,  extorts  from. 
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me  the  price  of  their  liberty.  No  man  can  be 
jnore  an  enemy  to  fociety  than  he,  by  whofe 
machinations  our  virtues  are  turned  to  our  difad- 
vantage  j  he  is  lefs  deftruclive  to  mankind  that 
plunders  cowardice,  than  he  that  preys  upon 
companion. 

I  BELIEVE,  Mr.  ADVENTURER,  you  will 
readily  confefs,  that  though  not  one  of  thefe,  if 
tried  before  a  commercial  judicature,  can  be 
wholly  acquitted  from  imprudence  or  temerity  j. 
yet  that,  in  th£  eye  of  all  who  can  confider  virtue 
as  diftinft  from  wealth,  the  fault  of  two  of  them, 
at  leaft,  is  outweighed  by  the  merit ;  and  that  of 
ihe  third  is  fo  much  extenuated  by  the  circum- 
ftances  of  his  life,  as  not  to  deferve  a  perpetual 
prifon :  yet  muft  thefe,  with  multitudes  equally 
blamelefs,  languilh  in  confinement,  till  malevo- 
lence fhall  relent,  or  the  law  be  changed. 

I  am,  S  I  R, 
T  Your  humble  fervant, 

MISARGYRUS. 
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NUMB.  63.  TUESDAY,  June  12,  1753- 

Ptreanty  qui  ante  nes  nojlra  dixerunt  f 

DONATUS  apud  JEROM. 

Perifli   thofe  '  who  have   faid   our  good  things 
before  us. 

TH  E  number  of.  original  writers,  of  writers 
who  difcover  any  traces  of  native  thought, 
or  veins  of  new  expreflion,  is  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely fmall  in  every  branch  of  literature.  Few 
pofiefs  ability  or  courage  to  think  for  themfelves, 
to  truft  to  their  own  powers,  to  rely  on  their 
own  ftock  ;  and,  therefore,  the  generality  creep 
tamely  and  cautioufly  in  the  track  of  their  pre- 
decefibrs.  The  quinteflence  of  the  largeft  libra* 
ries  might  be  reduced  to  the  compafs  of  a  few 
volumes,  if  all  ufelefs  repetitions  and  acknow- 
ledged truths  were  to  be  omitted  in  this  procefs  of 
critical  chemiftry.  A  learned  Frenchman  informs 
us,  that  he  intended  to  compile  a  treatife,  *»(>» 
tuv  «7r«|  iJfis^£»ft;>,  "  concerning  things  that 
**  had  been  faid  but  ONCE,"  which  certainly 
would  have  been  contained  in  a  very  fmall 
pamphlet. 

IT    happens   unfortunately    in   poetry,    which 

principally  claims  the  merit  of  novelty  and   in- 

L  6  vention. 
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vention,  that  this  want  of  originality  arifes  fre- 
quently, not  from  a  barrennefs  and  timidity  of 
genius,  but  from  invincible  neceflity  and  the  na- 
ture of  things.  The  works  of  thole  who  profefs 
an  art  whofe  eficnce  is  imitation,  muft  needs  be 
ftamped  with  a  clofe  refcmblance  to  each  other  ; 
fince  the  objects  material  or  animate,  extraneous 
or  internal,  which  they  all  imitate,  lie  equally 
open  to  the  obfervation  of  all,  and  are  perfectly 
fimilar.  Defcriptions,  therefore,  that  are  faithful 
and  juft,  muft  be  uniform  and  alike  :  the  firft  copier 
muft  be,  perhaps,  entitled  to  the  praife  of  priority  ^ 
but  a  fucceeding  one  ought  not  certainly  to  be 
condemned  for  plagiarifm. 

I  AM  inclined  to  think,  that  notwithstanding 
the  manifold  alterations  diffufed  in  modern  times 
over  the  face  of  nature,  by  the  invention  of  arts 
and  manufactures,  by  the  extent  of  commerce,  by 
the  improvements  of  philofophy  and  mathematics,, 
by  the  manner  of  fortifying  and  fighting,  by  the 
important  difcovery  of  both  the  Indies,  and  above 
all  by  the  .total  change  of  religion  ;  yet  an  epic  or 
dramatic  writer,  though  furrounded  with  fuch  a 
multitude  of  novelties,  would  find  it  difficult  or 
impoflible  to  be  totally  original,  and  eflentially 
different  from  HOMER  and  SOPHOCLES.  The 
caufes  that  excite  and  the  operations  that  ex- 
emplify the  greater  paffions,  will  always  have 
an  exadl:  coincidencej  though  perhaps  a  little 
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divcrfified  by  climate  or  cuftom  :  every  exafperated 
hero  muft  rage  like  ACHILLES,  and  every  afflicted 
widow  mourn  like  ANDROMACHE  :  an  abandoned 
ARMIDA  will  make  ufe  of  DIDO'S  execra- 
tions ;  and  a  Jew  will  nearly  refemble  a  Gre- 
cian, when  almoft  placed  in  the  fame  fituation  ; 
that  is,  the  IOAS  of  RACINE  in  his  incomparable 
ATHALIA,  will  be  very  like  the  ION  of  EURI- 
PIDES. 

BOILEAU  obferves,  that  a  new  and  extraordi- 
nary thought  is  by  no  means  a  thought  which  no 
perfon  ever  conceived  before,  or  could  poffibly 
conceive ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  fuch  a  thought  as 
muft  have  occurred  to  every  man  in  the  like  cafe, 
and  have  been  one  of  the  flrft  in  any  perfon's  mind 
upon  the  fame  occafion  :  and  it  is  a  maxim  «f 
POPE,  that  whatever  is  very  good  fenfe  muft  have 
been  common  fenfe  at  all  times. 

BUT  if  from  the  foregoing  reflections  it  may 
appear  difficult,  to  diftinguifh  imitation  and  plagi- 
arifm  from  necefTary  refemblance  and  unavoidable 
analogy,  yet  the  following  pafFages  of  POPE, 
which,  becaufe  they  have  never  been  taken  notice 
of,  may  poffibly  entertain  curious  and  critical 
readers,  feem  evidently  to  be  borrowed,  though 
they  are  improved. 

THE  dying  CHRISTIAN  addrefles  his  foul  with 
<i  fine  fpirit  of  poetical  enthufiafm. 

Vital 
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Vital  fpark  of  heavenly  flame  ! 
Quit,  O  quit  this  mortal  frame  ! 
Trembling,   hoping,  ling'ring,   flying,, 
O  !   the  pain,,  the  blifs  of  dying  !  •• 

Hark  ;  they  whifper  --  Angels  fay,.. 
Sifter  fpirit,  come  away  ! 

I  was  furprized  to  find  this  animated  pafTage  clofcly. 
copied  from  one  of  the  vile  Pindaric  writers  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  fecond^: 

When  on  my  fide  bed  I  languifh,, 

Full  of  forrow,  full  of.  anguifh, 

Fainting,  gafping,  Trembling,  crying,. 

Pantirrg,  groaning,   fpeechlefs,    dying  I  —  —  - 

Methinks  I  hear  fome  gentle  fpirit  fay, 

Be  not  fearful,  .come  away  ?:  FLATMA?*; 

PALINGENIUS   and    CHARRON   furnifhed    him 
with  the  two  following  thoughts  in-  the  EfTay  cm 


Superior  beings,  when  of  late  they  faw 
A  mortal  man  unfold  all  nature's  law;, 
Admir'd  fuch  wifdom  in  an  earthly  fhape, 
And  fhew'd  a  NEWTON,,  as  we  ihew  an  ape. 

POPJL. 

Utque  movet  nobis  trait  atrix  Jimia  rffumt 
Sic  nos  caelicolis,  quotitt  cerviie  fuferba 
Ytntofi  gradimur  »•....• 

And 
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And  again, 

Simla  cceltcolum^  rifufque  jocufque  deorum  eft 
Tune  bomOy  quum  temere  ingenio  confidit,  &  audet 
Abdita  natura  Jcrutari)  arcanaque  divufti* 

PALINGENIUS. 

While  man  exclaims,  "fee  all  things  for  my  ufe  !" 
"  See  man.  for  mine  !'*  replies  a  pamper'd  goofe. 

POPE. 

•'  Man  fcruples  not  to  fay,  that  he  enjoyeth  the 
*•'  heavens  and  the  elements  ;  as  if  all  had  been 
**  made,  and  ftill  move,  only  for  hfm.  In  this 
'*  fenfe  a  gofling  may  fay  as  much,  and  perhaps, 
"  with-  more  truth  and  joiftnefs." 

CHARRON. 

THAT  he  hath  borrowed  not  only  fentiments 
but  even  expreflions  from  WOLLASTON  and  PAS- 
CA.L  cannot  be  doubted,  if  we  conf>der  two  more 
paflages  : 

When  the  loofe  mountain  trembles  from  on  high, 
Shajl  gravitation  ceafe  if  you  go  by  ? 
Or  fome  old  temple  nodding  to  its  fall, 
For  Chartres'  head  rcferve  the  hanging  wall  ? 

POPE. 

**  If  a  good  man  be  pafling  by  an  infirm  building, 
"  juft  in  the  article  of  falling ;  can  it  be  e*pe&ed 
?•  that  GOD  Jhould  fufpend  the  force  of  gravita- 

."  tion 
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"  tion  till  he  is  gone  by,  in  order  to  his  delive- 
*'  ranee?"  WOLLASTON. 

Chaos  of  thought  and  paflion  all  confus'd,. 
Still  by  himfelf  abus'd,  or  difabus'd  ; 
Created  half  to  rife,  and  half  to  fall ; 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all  ; 
Sole  judge  of  truth,   in  endlefs  error  hurl'd,. 
The  glory,  jeft,  and  riddle  of  the  world. 

POPE. 

C£  What  a  chimera  then  is  man  !  what  a  confufed 
"  chaos  !  what  a  fubjecl  of  contradiction  !  a 
"  profefled  judge  of  all  things,  and  yet  a  feeble 
"  worm  of  the  earth  !  the  great  depofitary  and 
"  guardian  of  truth,  and  yet  a  mere  huddle  of 
*'  uncertainty  !  the  glory  and.  the  fcandal  of  the 
"  univerfe  !"  PASCAL. 

THE  witty  allufion  to  the  punimment  of  ava- 
rice, in  the  Epiftle  on  Riches, 

Damn'd  to  the  mines,  an  equal  fate  betides 
The  Have  that  digs  it,  and  the  Have  that  hides  ; 

is  plainly  taken  from,  "  The  caufes  of  the  decay 
"  of  Chriftian  piety,"  where  that  excellent  ancT 
negledted  writer  fays,  "  It  has  always  been  held  the 
"  fevereft  treatment  of  flaves  and  malefa&ors,'" 
damnare  ad  metalla,  "  to  force  them  to  dig  in  the 
*-*  mines  :  now  this  is  the  covetous  man's  lot-, 

"  from. 
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"  from  which  he  is  never  to  expect  a  releafe." 
COWLEY  has  alfo  ufed  the  fame  allufion.  The 
celebrated  refle6tion  with  which  CJIARTRES'S 
epitaph,  in  the  fame  epiflle,  concludes,  is  the 
property  of  BRUYERE. 

To  rock  the  cradle  of  repofing  age, 

is  a.  tender  and  elegant  image  of  filial  piety,  for 
which  POPE  is  indebted  to  MONTAGNE,  who 
wifhes,  in  one  of  his  e  flays,  to  find  a  fon-in-Taw 
that  may  '*  kindly  cherifh  his  old-age,  and  rock 
"  it  aflccp."  And  trie  character  of  HELLUO  the 
glutton,  introduced  to  exemplify  the  force  and 
Continuance  of  the  ruling  pafiion,  who  in  the 
fcgonies  of  death  exclaimed, 

— —  Then  bring  the  JQWL  ! 
|s  taken  from  that  tale  in  FONTAINE,  which  ends, 

•          Puts  gu't/faut  que  je  tnturt 
Sans  fair ~e  tant  defafon, 
Qu'on  jrfapporte  tout  a  I'heurt 
Le  rejle  de  mon  poijjon. 

THE  conclufion  of  the  epitaph  on  GAY,  where 
he  obferves  that  his  honour  confifts  not  in  being 
entombed  among  kings  and  heroes, 

But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  may  fay, 
Striking  their  penfive  bofoms— Here  lies  GAY* 

is 
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is  adopted  from  an  old  Latin  elegy  on  the  death  of 
prince  HENRY. 

IN  fcveral  parts  of  his  writings,  POPE  feems  to 
have  formed  himfelf  on  the  model  of  BOLLEAU  ; 
as  might  appear  from  a  large  deduction  of  particu- 
lar paflages,  almoft  literally  translated  from  that 
nervous  and  fenfible  fatirift. 

•  '       —  Happily  to  fleer 
From  grave  to  gay>.  from  lively  to  fcvere. 

POP*, 

•  fl'une  voix  Itgert 

Pajfir  du  grave  au  dwx>  du  plaifant  au  fcvere  t 

BOILEALV 

Pride,  madnefs,  folly,  againft  DRYDEN*  rofe, 
In  various  fhapes  of  parfons,  critics,  beaus. 


£'ignorance,  &  Ter-reur  afes  naijjantes  pieces, 
En  habits  de  marquis,  en  robbes  de  comtejjes^ 
Venoient  pour  diffamer  fan  cbef-d'  'ceuvre  nvuveau. 

BoiLEAU. 

WHILE  I  am  transcribing  thsfe  fimilarities>  I 
feel  great  uneafinefs,  left  I.  fhould.  be  accufed  of 
vainly  and  impotently  endeavouring  to  caft  clouds 
over  the  reputation  of  this  exalted  and  truly  ori- 
ginal genius,  "  whofe  memory,"  to  ufe  an  expref- 
fion  of  BEN  JOHNSON,  M  I  do  honour,  on  this 
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"  fide  idolatry,  as  much  as  any  j"  and  left  the 
reader  mould  be  cloyed  and  difgutfed  with  a  clutter 
of  quotations  :  it  happens,  however,  fortunately, 
that  each  paflage  I  have  produced,  contains  fome 
important  moral  truth,  or  conveys  fome  pleafing 
image  to  the  mind. 

CRITICS  feem  agreed  in  giving  greater  latitude 
to  the  imitation  of  the  ancients  than  of  later 
writers.  To  enrich  a  compofition  with  the  fenti- 
ments  and  images  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  ever 
cfteemed,  not  only  lawful,  but  meritorious.  "We 
adorn  our  writings  with  their  ideas,  with  as  little 
fcruple,  as  our  houfes  with  their  ftatues.  And 
POUSSIN  is  not  accufed  of  plagiarifm,  for  having 
painted  AGRIPPINA  covering  her  face  with  both 
her  hands  at  the  death  of  GERMANICUS  ;  though 
TIMANTHES  had  reprefented  AGAMEMNON  clofely 
veiled  at  the  facrifice  of  his  daughter,  judicioufly 
leaving  the  fpe&ator  to  guefs  at  a  forrow  inex- 
prefiible,  and  that  mocked  the  power  of  the. 
pencil. 
Z 


HUM*- 
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NUMB.  64.     SATURDAY,  June  16,  1753. 

Notitiam  prime  fyie  gradus  vicinia  fecit ; 
Tcmpore  crevit  amor.  OVID.  ' 

Acquaintance  grew,    th'  acquaintance   they   im-^ 

prove 
To  friendfhip,  friendfhip  ripen'J  into  love. 

EUSDEN* 

To  the  ADVENTURER. 
S  I  R, 

YOUR  paper  of  laft  Tuefday  fe'nnight,  whiclt 
I  did  not  read  till  to-day,  determined  ms 
to  fend  you  an  account  of  rny  friend  EUGEXIC, 
by  whofe  diftrefs  my  mind  has  been  long  kept 
in  perpetual  agitation  :  and,  perhaps,  my  narra- 
tive may  not  only  illuftrate  your  allegory,  but 
contribute  to  recover  Opinion  from  her  defec- 
tion. 

As  ORGILIO,  the  father  of  EUGENIC,  had  n6 
principles  but  thofe  of  a  man  of  honour,  he  avoided 
alike  both  the  virtues  and  the  vices  which'  arc  in- 
compatible with  that  character  :  religion  he  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  contrivance  of  priefts  and  politicians, 
to  keep  the  vulgar  in  awe  ;  and  ufed  by  thofe  in 
the  rank  of  gentlemen  who  pretend  to  acknow- 
ledge its  obligations,  only  as  an  expedient  to  con- 
ceal their  want  of  fpirit.  By  a  conduct  regu- 
lated upon  thefe  principles  he  gradually  reduced  a 

paternal 
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paternal  eftate  of  two  thoufand  pounds  per  annum 
to  five  hundred.  Bcfides  EUGENIO,  he  had  only 
one  child,  a  daughter :  his  wife  died  while  they 
were  infants.  His  younger  brother,  who  had 
acquired  a  very  considerable  fortune  in  trade,  retired 
unmarried  into  the  country  :  he  knew  that  the 
paternal  cftate  was  greatly  reduced  :  and,  there- 
fore, took  the  expence  of  his  nephew's  education' 
upon  himfelf-;  after  fome  years  had  been  fpent 
at  Wcilminfter  fchool,  he  fent  him  to  the  uni- 
verfity,  and  fupported  him  by  a  very  genteel 
annuity. 

EUGENIQ,  though  his  temper  was  remarkably 
warm  and  fprightly,  had  yet  a  high  relifh  of 
literature,  and  infenfibly  acquired  a  ftrong  attach- 
ment to  a  college  life.  His  apartment  adjoined 
to  mine,  and  our  acquaintance  was  foon  im- 
proved into  friendship.  I  found  in  him  great 
ardour  of  benevolence,  and  a  fenfe  of  generofity 
and  honour  which  I  had  conceived  to  confift  only 
in  romance.  With  refpeft  to  CHRISTIANITY, 
indeed,  he  was  as  yet  a  fceptic  :  but  I  found  it 
eafy  to  obviate  general  objections  ;  and,  as  he 
had  great  penetration  and  fagacity,  was  fuperior 
to  prejudice,  and  habituated  to  no  vice  which  he 
wimed  to  countenance  by  infidelity,  he  began  to 
believe  as  foon  as  he  began  to  enquire :  the  evi- 
dence for  REVELATION  at  length  appeared  incon- 
teftible  ;  and  without  bufying  himfelf  with  the 
10  eavils 
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cavils  of  fubtilty  againft  particular  doctrines,  he 
determined  to  adhere  inviolably  to  the  precepts  as 
a  rule  of  life,  and  to  truft  in  the  promifes  as  the 
foundation  of  hope.  The  fame  ardour  and  firm- 
nefs,  the  fame  generofity  and  honour,  were  now 
exercifed  with  more  exalted  views,  and  upon  a 
.more  perfect  plan.  He  confidered  me  as  his  pre- 
ceptor, and  I  confidered  him  as  my  example  :  our 
friendfhip  increafed  every  day  ;  and  I  believe  he 
had  'conceived  a  defign  to  follow  me  into  order^, 
But  when  he  had  continued  at  college  about  two 
years,  he  received  a  command  from  his  father  to 
come  immediately  to  town  :  for  that  his  earneft 
defire  to  place  him  in  the  army  was  now  accom- 
plifhed,  and  he  had  procured  him  a  captain's  com- 
miflion.  By  the  fame  poft  he  received  a  letter 
from  his  uncle,  in  which  he  was  ftrongly  urged  to 
continue  at  college,  with  promifes  of  fucceeding 
to  his  whole  eftate;  his  father's  project  was  zea- 
loufly  condemned,  and  his  neglect  of  a  brother's 
concurrence  refented.  EUGENIC,  though  it  was 
greatly  his  defire  to  continue  at  college,  and  his 
intereft  to  oblige  his  uncle,  yet  obeyed  his  father 
\vithoutthe  leaft  hefitation. 

WHEN  he  came  to  town,  he  difcovered  that 
a  warm  altercation  had  been  carried  on  between 
his  uncle  and  his  father  upon  this  fubjecl :  his 
uncle,  not  being  able  to  produce  any  effect  upon 
-the  father,  as  a  laft  effort  had  written  to  the  fon  ; 

and 
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and  being  equally  offended  with  both,  when  his 
application  to  botli  had  been  equally  ineffectual, 
he  reproached  him  with  folly  and  ingratitude  j 
and  dying  foon  after  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  it 
appeared,  that  in  the  height  of  his  refentment  he 
hifd  left  his  whole  fortune  to  a  diftant  relation  in 
Ireland  whom  he  had  never  feen. 

UNDER  this  misfortune  EUCENIO  comforted 
himfelfby  reflecting,  that  he  had  incurred  it  bjr 
obedience  to  his  father  ;  and  though  it  precluded 
hopes  that  were  dearer  than  life,  yet  he  never 
exprefled  his  difpleafure  either  by  inveclive  or  com- 
plaint, 

ORGILIO  had  very  early  in  life  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  AGRESTIS,  a  gentleman  whoftf 
character  and  principles  were  very  different 
from  his  own.  AGRESTIS  had  very  juft  notions 
of  right  and  wrong,  by  which  he  regulated 
his  conduct  without  any  regard  to  the  opinion 
of  others  :  his  integrity  was  univerfal  and  inflex- 
ible, and  his  temper  ardent  and  open  j  he  abhor- 
red whatever  had  the  appearance  of  difingenuity, 
he  was  extremely  jealous  of  his  authority,  and 
there  was  a  rough  fimplicity  in  his  manner 
which  many  circumftances  of  his  life  had  con- 
tributed to  produce.  His  father  left  him  a  for- 
tune of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  j  but 
us  the  parfimony  which  enabled  him  to  amafs 
9  it, 
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it,  extended  to  the  education  of  his  fon,  by 
whom  it  was  to  te  pofieffed,  he  had  been  taught 
neither  politenefs  nor  literature.  He  married 
a  lady,  whofe  influence  would  have  polimed 
the  rough  diamond  by  degrees  ;  but  me  died 
within  the  firft  year  of  her  marriage,  leaving 
him  a  daughter  to  whom  he  gave  her  name 
AMELIA,  and  transferred  all  his  affection  :  he, 
therefore,  continued  to  live  in  great  privacy ; 
and  being  ufed  to  have  only  fervants  and  de- 
pendents about  him,  he  indulged  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  humour  without  that  complaifance 
•which  becomes  infenfibly  habitual  to  thofe, 
who  mix  in  the  company  of  perfons  whom,  it 
is  their  apparent  intereft  to  pleafe,  and  whofe 
prefence  is  a  perpetual  restraint  upon-  fuch  irre- 
gular ftarts  of  temper  as  would  incur  contempt 
by  arrogating  a  fuperiority  which  none  would 
acknowledge.  To  this  difpofition  his  daughter 
accommodated  herfelf  as  fhe  grew  up,  from 
motives  both  of  affection  and  duty  :  as  he  knew 
and  regretted  the  defect  of  his  own  education, 
he  fpared  no  coft  to  complete  her's  j  and  fhe  is 
indeed  the  moft  accomplifhed  character  I  ever 
knew  :  her  obedience  is  cheerful  and  implicit,  her 
affection  tender  and  without  parade ;  her  looks 
exprefs  the  utmoft  fweetnefs  and  fenfibility,  and 
yet  there  is  a  dignity  in  her  manner  which  com- 
mands refpect. 

THE 
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THE  intimacy  between  the  father  of  EUGENIO 
and  AGRESTIS  produced  a  tender  friendfhip  be- 
tween his  filler  and  AMELIA,  which  began  in  their 
infancy,  and  increafed  with  their  years. 

SUCH  characters  as  AMELIA  and  EUGEKIO 
could  not  be  long  familiarly  known  to  each  other, 
without  exciting  mutual  efteem :  the  tranfition 
from  efteem  to  love,  between  perfons  of  different 
fcxes,  is  oft-en  imperceptible  even  to  themfelves  ; 
and,  perhaps,  was  not  diicovered  till  long  after  it 
had  happened,  either  by  EUGENIO  or  AMELIA. 
When  he  returned  from  the  univerfity,  {he  was 
about  eighteen  :  as  her  ftature  and  her  beauty 
were  greatly  increafed  during  this  interval,  their 
fir  ft  effect  upon  EUGENIO  was  proportionably 
greater j  and  he  perceived,  from  whatever  caufe, 
a  more  fenfible  emotion  in  her.  He  had  too  much 
difcernment  not  to  difcover  that  (he  loved  him; 
and  too  much  gener.ofity  not  to  conceal  his  love 
of  her,  becaufe  he  was  fo  much  her  inferior  in 
fortune :  fometimes  he  reflected  upon  her  par- 
tiality with  pleafure,  and  fometimes  with  regret : 
but  while  they  were  thus  mutually  confcjous  to 
defircs  which  they  mutually  fupprefled,  the  late 
rebellion  broke  out,  and  EUGENIO  was  com- 
manded into  Scotland.  In  this  expedition  he 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  equally  by  his  courage  and 
humanity  :  and  though  he  had  not  much  money, 
and  therefore  could  but  feldom  difplay  his  bounty; 
VOL.  II.  M  yet 
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yet  his  concern  for  the  real  intcreft  of  his  men  was 
fo  apparent,  as  well  in  fuch  acts  of  kindnefs  as 
were  in  his  power,  as  in  the  ftri<St  difcipline 
which  he  maintained  among  them,  that  his  per- 
fonal  influence  was  very  powerful  and  extenfive. 
During  this  abfence,  though  he  felt  his  paflion  for 
AMELIA  increafe,  notwithftanding  all  his  attempts 
to  fupprefs  it ;  yet  he  never  wrote  to  her,  but  con- 
tented himfelf  with  mentioning  her  in  general 
terms,  and  including  her  in  his  remembrance  of 
other  friends,  when  he  wrote  to  his  father  and  his 
fiftcr. 

WHEN  he  returned,  as  his  fitter's  intimacy 
with  AMELIA  ftill  continued,  his  opportunities 
to  fee  her  were  equally  frequent:  but  the  plcafure 
of  thofe  interviews  were  become  yet  more  tumul- 
tuous and  confufed ;  and  the  lovers  were  both 
confcious,  that  their  fentiments  were  every  mo- 
ment involuntarily  difcovered  to  each  other. 

AMELIA  had  difmifled  many  fuitors,  who  were 
not  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  their  merit  than  their 
rank,  becaufe  fhe  ftill  hoped  to  enrich  EUGENIC 
with  her  fortune;  and  EUGENIC  perfifted  in  a 
conduit  by  which  this  hope  was  difappointed,  be- 
caufe he  would  not  degrade  AMELIA  by  an  alli- 
ance with  dependance  and  poverty.  The  objec- 
tions of  duty  might,  indeed,  have  been  removed 
iby  obtaining  the  confent  ofAcRESTrs;  but  thofe 
of  honour  would  ftill  have  remained  :  he  was  not, 

however, 
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however,  abfolutcly  without  hope;  for  though  he 
had  loll  his  uncle's  fortune  by  obedience  to  his  fa- 
ther, yet  as  he  had  greatly  recommended  himfelf 
to  his  commanding  officer,  who  was  of  the  higheft 
rank,  he  believed  it  poflible  that  he  might  hn 
advanced  to  a  poft  in  the  army,  which  would  juf- 
tify  his  pretenfions  to  AMELIA,  and  remove  all  his 
difficulties  at  once, 

AGRESTIS  wondered  at  the  conduct  of  his 
daughter,  but  neither  afked  nor  fufpe&ed  her  mo- 
tives :  for  he  had  always  declared,  that  as  he 
believed  {he  would  never  marry  againft  his  confent, 
he  would  never  urge  her  to  marry  againft  her  own 
inclination. 

AMELIA,  therefore,  continued  to  decline  every 
offer,  and  EUGENIC  to  fee  her  almoft  every  day, 
without  the  leaft  intimation  of  his  love,  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  laft  winter,  when  he  loft  his  fifter  "by 
the  fmall-pox.  His  interviews  with  AMELIA  were 
now  lefs  frequent,  and,  therefore,  more  intereft- 
ing :  he  feared,  that  as  he  would  be  feldom  in  her 
fight,  the  affiduities  of  fome  fortunate  rival  might 
at  length  exclude  him  from  her  remembrance:  he 
did  not,  however,  faulter  in  his  refolution,  nor  did 
AMELIA  change  her  conduct. 


M  2  NUMB. 
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NUMB.  65.    TUESDAY,  June  ig,   1753. 

Et  fur  Us  agitatus  amor* VLRG. 

Love,  which  the  furies  irritate  to  rage. 


IT"  happened  that  about  this  time  fhe  was  ad- 
drefled  by  VENTOSUS,  the  eldeft  Ton  of  a 
noble  family;  who,  b?fides  a  large  cftate,  had 
great  expectations  from  his  father's  influence  at 
court.  VENTCSUS,  though  he  was  ilrongly  re- 
commended by  AGRESTIS,  and  was  remarkable 
for  perlbnal  accornplifhments,  was  yet  received 
with  great  coldnefs  by  AMELIA:  he  was  fur- 
prized,  mortified,  and  disappointed;  yet  he  con- 
tinued his  vifits,  and  was  very  diligent  to  dilcover 
what  had  prevented  his  fuccefs.  One  evening, 
juft  as  he  was  about  to  take  his  leave,  after  much 
ineffectual  entreaty  and  complaint,  EUGENIO 
unexpectedly  entered  the  room.  VENTOSUS  in- 
ftantly  rerri'arked  the  embarrafTment  both  of  his 
miftrefs  and  the  ftranger,  whom  he,  therefore, 
fuppofed  to  be  a  rival,  and  no  longer  wondered  at 
his  own  difappointment :  thefe  fufpicions  were 
every  moment  confirmed  and  increafed  :  for  his 
prefence  produced  emot.ons  which  could  neither 
be  concealed  nor  miftaken ;  though  by  a  lefs 

penetrating 
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penetrating  eye  than  that  of  jealoufy,  they  might 
have  been  overlooked. 

HE  was  now  fired  with  refentment  and  indigna- 
tion ;  and  having,  left  the  room  fomewhat  ab- 
ruptly, he  was  met  upon  the  flairs  by  AGRESTIS, 
with  whom  he  defired  to  fpeak  a  few  words  in 
private-  AGRESTIS  turned  back  into  another 
apartment,  and  VHNTOSUS  told  him  with  fome 
warmth,  that  he  did  not  expert  to  have  found  his 
daughter  pre-engaged  ;  and  that  he  could  not 
help  thinking  himfel£  ill  treated.  AGRESTIS, 
with  equal  warmth,  required  him  to  explain  his 
meaning  ;  a-n<i  after  fome  time  bad  been  fpent  in 
eager  altercation,  they  parted  in  better  temper; 
AGRESTIS  perfuaded  that  a  clandeftine  love  had 
been  carried  on  between  his  daughter  and  EUGE- 
NIO,  and  .VENTOSUS  convinced  that  AGRESTIS 
had  never  encouraged  the  pretenfions  of  his 
rival. 

AGRESTIS  immediately  fent  for  AMELIA,  and 
ilernly  urged  her  with  many  queftions,  which  fhe 
could  only  anfwer  with  bluftus  and  tears  :  her 
filence  and  confufion  convinced  him  that  VEN- 
Toeus  was  not  miftaken  ;  and,  therefore,  defift- 
ing  from  enquiry,  he  feverely  reprehended  her 
for  the  paft,  and  enjoined  her  never  to.  con- 
verfe  with  EUGENIO  again  ;  to  whom  he  alfo 
fignified  his  difpleafure,  and  rcquefted  that  to 
prevent  further  uneafmefs  he  would  come  no 
M  3  more 
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more   to  his  houfo  till   AMELIA   fhould   be  mar- 
ried. 

EUGENIC,  though  his  love  was  almofl  hope- 
lels  before,  was  yet  greatly  afflicted  by  this  mef- 
fa^e ;  becaufe  he  feared  that  AMELIA  had  fallen 
under  her  father's  difpleafure,  and  that  now  he 
was  become  jealous  of  his  authority  he  might  be 
tempted  to  abufe  it.  As  to  fecure  her  peace  was 
the  principal  object  of  his  wifh,  he  concealed  what 
had  happened  from  his  father,  left  a  quarrel  fhould 
be  produced  between  him  and  AGRESTIS,  in 
which  AMELIA'S  delicacy  and  tendernefs  would 
be  yet  more  deeply  wounded.  When  a  vifit  was 
intended  to  AGRESTIS,  he  always  took  care  to 
have  fome  engagement  at  another  place:  AGRES- 
TIS, however,  as  he  had  no  conception  of  the 
principles  upon  which  EUGENIC  acted^  did  not 
doubt  but  that  he  had  communicated  the  reafon  of 
his  abfence  to  his  father,  and  that  his  father  was 
fecretly  offended  ;  but  as  he  exprefled  no  refcnt- 
ment,  he  believed  that  his  ambition  had  for  once 
rdlraincd  the  petulance  of  his  pride,  that  he  dii- 
iembled  to  prevent  an  open  rupture,  and  had  ftill 
hopes  of  effecting  the  purpofe  which  he  had  con 
certed  with  his  fon. 

A  SUSPICION  of  ill-will  always  produces  it; 
but  befules  this  caufe  of  alienation,  AGRESTIS 
had  unjuflly  imputed  a  conduct  to  his  friend,  which 
rendered  him  the  object  of  his  contempt  and  aver- 

fion  ; 
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fion  j  he,  therefore,  treated  him  with  coldnefs  and. 
referve,  fuppofmg  that  he  well  knew  the  caufe,, 
and  negledted  to  return  his  vifits  without  think- 
ing it  neceflary  to  aflign  any  reafon.  This 
conduct  was  at  length  remarked  by  ORGILIO, 
who  confidered  it  as  the  caprice  of  a  charac- 
ter which  he  x  always  defpifed  j  he,  therefore,, 
retorted  the  neglect  without  expoftulation  :  and 
thus  all  intercourse  between  the  families  was  at  an- 
emi. 

EUGENIO  in  the  mean  time  was  inflexible  in  his 
purpofe;  and  AMELIA,,  in  her  next  interview  with 
VENTOSUS,  acquainted  him  that  fhe  would  fee 
him  no  more.  VKNTOSUS  again  appealed  to  her 
father  :  but  the  old,  gentleman  was  fteady  in  his 
principles,  notwithstanding  his  refentmentj  and 
told  him,  that  he  had  exerted  all  the  authority 
which  GOD  and  nature  had  given  him  in  his 
favour;  and  that,  however  provoked,  he  would 
never  proftitute  his  child,  by  compelling  her  to  mar- 
ry a  per  ion  who  was  not  the  objedt  of  her  choice. 

VENTOSUS,  who  was  extremely  mortified  at  this 
difappointment,  was  very  inquifitive  about  Eu- 
CENIO,  for  whom  hp  ftill  fuppofed  he  had  been 
rejected  :  he  foon  learned  his  fituation  and  circum- 
ftances,  and  his  long  intimacy  with  AMELIA  ; 
he  reflected  upon  the  confufion  which  both  had 
exprefled  in  the  accidental  interview  at  which  he 
was  prefent  j  and  was  willing  to  believe,  that 
M  4  '  his 
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his  rival,  however  contemptible,  had  been  too 
fuccelsfui  to  be  fupplanted  with  honour  by  a  huf- 
band  :  this,  however,  if  he  did  not  believe,  he 
was  very  diligent  to  propagate ;  and  to  remove  the 
difgrace  of  a  refufal,  hinted  that  for  this  reafon  he 
had  abruptly  difcontinued  his  addrefTes,  and  con- 
gratulated himfelf  upon  his  efcape. 

IT  happened  that  about  fix  weeks  ago,  VEN- 
TOSUS,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  Mall,  with  a 
young  officer  of  diftindlion,  met  AMELIA  in 
company  of  feveral  ladies  and  a  gentleman.  He 
thought  fit  to  bow  to  AMELIA  with  a  fupercilious 
refpe6t,  which  had  greatly  the  air  of  an  infult :  of 
this  compliment  AMELIA,  though  (he  looked  him 
in  the  face,  took  no  notice  :  by  this  calm  difdain 
he  was  at  once  difappointed  and  confounded ; 'he 
Was  ftung  by  an  effort  of  his  own  malignity,  and 
his  breaft  fwelled  with  paflion  which  he  could  not 
vent.  In  this  agitation  of  mind  he  haftily  turned 
back,  and  determined,  for  whatever  reufon,  to 
follow  her.  After  he  had  advanced  about  fifty 
paces,  he  faw  EUGENIC  coming  forward,  who, 
the  monaent  he  perceived  AMELIA,  turned  into 
another  walk.  This  was  obferved  by  VENTTOSUS, 
whofe  contempt  and  indignation  had  now  another 
object,  upon  which  they  might  without  violence  to 
the  laws  of  honour  be  gratified  :  he  communicated 
his  purpofe  to  his  companion,  and  haflily  followed 
EUGENIO.  When  they  had  overtaken  him,  they 

burft 
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burft  into  a  horfe-laugh,  and  puftied  fo  rudely  by 
him,  that  he  could  fcarce  recover  his  ftep  :  they 
did  not,  however,  go  on;  but  flopping  fuddenly, 
turned  about  as  if  to  apologize  for  the  accident, 
and  affected  great  furprize  at  difcovcring  to  whom 
it  had  happened.  VENTOSUS  bowed  very  low,  and 
with  much  contemptuous  ceremony  begged  his  par- 
don; telling  him  at  the  fame  time,  that  there  was 
a  lady  in  the  next  walk  who  would  be  very  glad  of 
his  company.  To  this  infult  EUGKMO  anfwered,. 
"  That  he  was  not  willing  to  fuppofc  that  an 
**  affront  was  intended,  and  that  if  the  lady  he 
"  meant  was  a  woman  of  honour,  fhe  ought  al- 
"  ways  to  be  mentioned  with  refpedl."  VEN- 
TOSUS replied,  "  That  whether  the  lady  he 
"  meant  was  a  woman  of  honour,  he  would  not. 
**'  determine  ;  but  he  believed  {he  had  been  very 
**  very  kind;  and' was  pleafed  to  fee  that  her  fa- 
*•'  vours  were  not  forgotten,  though  they  were  no 
"  longer  accepted."  s  EUGENIO  was  not  now 
mafter  of  his  temper,  but  turning  fuddenly  upon 
VENTOSUS,  (truck  him  with  fuch  violence  that  he 
fell  at  his  feet :  he  rofe,  however,  in  an  inftant,. 
and  laid  his  hand'  upon  his  fword,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  drawing  it  by  his  companion  ;  and 
the  crowd  beginning  to  gather  about  them,  they 
parted  with  mutual  expreflions  of  contempt  and* 
rage. 

IN  the  morning   the  officer  who  had   been   in 

company  with  VENTOSUS  at  the  quarrel,  delivered 

M  5  '  a  dial- 
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a  challenge  to  EUGENIC,  which  he  anfwered  by 
the  following  billet. 

"SIR, 

"  'XT'OUR  behaviour  laft  night  has  convinced 

"  1      ine  that  you  are  a  fcoundrel  j   and   your 

*'  letter  this  morning   that  you   are  a  fool.      If 

"  I  fliould  accept  your  challenge,  I  fhould  my- 

"  felf  be  both.     I  owe  a  duty  to  G  O  D  and  to 

<e  my  country,  which  I  deem  it  infamous  to  vio- 

"  latej  and  I  am  intruded  with  a  life,  which  I 

"  think  cannot  without   folly   be  flaked   againft 

*'  yours.     I    believe   you   have   ruined,    but   you 

**  cannot  degrade  me.     You  may  pofllbly,  while 

*c  you  fneer  over  this  letter,  fecretly  exult  in  your 

44  own  fafety ;  but  remember,  that  to  prevent  af- 

"  faiTmation  I  have  a  fword,  and  to  chaftife  info- 

'4  lence  a  cane." 

WITH  this  letter,  the  captain  returned  to 
VENTOSUS,  who  read  it  with  all  the  extravagan- 
cies of  rage  and  difdain:  the  captain,  however, 
endeavoured  to  foothe  and  encourage  him ;  he 
reprefented  EUGENIC  as  a  poltroon  and  a  beggar, 
v/hom  he  ought  no  otherwife  to  punifh  than  by 
removing  him  from  the  rank  into  which  he  had 
intruded  ;  and  this,  he  faid,  would  be  very  eafily 
accomplifhed.  VENTOSUS  at  length  acqueifced  in 
the  fentiments  of  his  friend;  and  it  was  foon  in- 
10  duftrioufly 
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duftrioufly  reported,  that  EUGENIO  had  ftruck  a 
perfon  of  high  rank,  and  refufed  him  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  a  gentleman  which  he  had  condefcended  to 
afk.  For  not  accepting  a  challenge,  EUGENIO 
could  not  be  legally  punifhed,  becaufe  it  was  made 
his  duty  as  a  foldier  by  the  articles  of  war;  but  it 
drew  upon  him  the  contempt  of  his  fuperior  offi- 
cers, and  made  them  very  folicitous  to  find  fome 
pretence  to  difmifs  him.  The  friends  of  VENTO- 
sus  immediately  intimated,  that  the  a£t  of  vio- 
lence to  which  EUGENIO  had  been  provoked,  was 
committed  within  the  verge  of  the  court,  and  was, 
therefore,  a  fufficient  caufe  to  break  him;  as  for 
that  offence  he  was  liable  to  be  punifhed  with  the 
lofs  of  his  hand,  by  a  law  which  though  difufed 
was  ftill  in  force.  This  expedient  was  eagerly 
adopted,  and  EUGENIO  was  accordingly  deprived  of 
his  commiflion. 
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NUMB.  66.     SATURDAY,  June  23,  1753. 

Nolo  virum^  fac'ill  redimit  qui  f anguine  fa  mam  : 
Hunc  volo,  laudari  qui  fine  morte  pciefi. 

MART. 

Not  him  I  prize  who  poorly  gains 
From  death  the  palm  which  blood  diftains; 
But  him  who  wins  with  nobler  ftrife 
An  unpolluted  wreath  from  life. 

HE  had  concealed  his  quarrel  with  VENTO- 
sus  from  his  father,  who  was  then  at  the 
family-feat  about  twenty  miles  from  London,  be- 
caufe  he  was  not  willing  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  caufe:  but  the  effect  was  fuch  as  could  not 
be  hidden ;  and  it  was  now  become  necefTary 
that  he  fhould  anticipate  the  report  of  others.  He, 
therefore,  fet  out  immediately  for  the  country  ; 
but  his  father  about  the  fame  time  arrived  in 
London:  fome  imperfect  account  had  been  fent 
him  of  the  proceedings  againft  EUGENIC;  and 
though  he  concluded  from  his  filence  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  fome  indifcretion,  yet  he 
did  not  fufpecl:  an  imputation  of  cowardice;  and 
hoped  by  his  intereft  to  fupport  him  againft  pri- 
vate refentment.  When  he  found  that  he  had 
rnified  EUGENIC  in  fome  of  the  avenues  to  town, 
he  went  immediately  to  the  gentleman  who  had 

procured 
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procured  his  commifllon,  from  whom  he  learned 
all  the  c  ire  urn  fiances  of  the  affair.  The  moment 
he  heard  that  his  fon  had  refufed  a  challenge, 
he  was  feized  with  rage  fo  violent,  that  it  had 
the  appearance  of  diilraclion  :  he  uttered  innu- 
merable oaths  and  execrations  in  a  voice  that  was 
fcarce  human,  declared  his  fon  to  be  unworthy 
of  his  name,  and  folcmnly  renounced  him  for 
ever. 

EUGENIC  returned  to  London  the  fame  day, 
but  it  was  late  before  he  arrived  :  the  fervant  that 
opened  the  door  told  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
that  his  father  was  gone  to  bed  much  difordered, 
and  had  commanded  that  he  fhould  no  more  be 
admitted  into  that  houfe.  He  flood  motionlefs  a 
few  moments  ;  and  then  departing  without  re- 
ply, came  directly  to  me  ;  his  looks  were  wild, 
his  countenance  pale,  and  his  eyes  fwi mining  in 
tears  :  the  moment  he  faw  me,  he  threw  himfelr" 
into  a  chair;  and  putting  a  copy  of  his  anfwer 
to  VENTOSUS'S  challenge  into  my  hand,  anti- 
cipated my  enquiries  by  relating  all  that  had  hap- 
pened. 

AFTER  having  adminiflered  fuch  confolation 
as  I  could,  I  prevailed  upon  him  with  much  dif- 
ficulty to  go  to  bed.  I  fate  up  the  reft  of  the 
night,  devifing  various  arguments  to  convince 
ORGILIO,  that  his  fon  had  added  new  dignity  to 
his  character.  In  the  morning  I  went  to  his  houfe ; 

and 
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and  after  much  felicitation  was  admitted  to  his 
chamber.  I  found  him  in  bed,  where  he  had 
lain  awake  all  the  night ;  and  it  was  eafy  to  fee 
that  his  mind  was  in  great  agitation.  I  hoped 
that  this  tumult  was  produced  by  the  flruggles  of 
parental  tendernefs  :  but  the  moment  I  mentioned 
his  fon,  he  fell  into  an  agony  of  rage  that  ren- 
dered him  fpeechlefs  ;  and  I  came  away,  con- 
vinced that  the  eloquence  of  an  angel  upon  the 
fame  fubjeft  would  have  been  without  effect.  I 
did  not,  however,  relate  thefe  difcouraging  cir- 
cumftances  to  EUGENIO  :  I  told  him  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  wait  a  few  days  before  any 
farther  application  was  made  j  not  only  becaufe 
his  father's  refentment  would  probably  fubiide, 
but  becaufe  he  was  now  indifpofed. 

EUGENIO,  when  he  heard  that  his  father  was 
ill,  changed  colour  and  burft  into  tears.  He  went 
every  evening,,  and  knocking  foftly  at  the  fer- 
vant's  window,  enquired  how  he  did;  and  when- 
he  found  that  his  fever  was  become  dangerous,  he 
intreated  me  to  go  yet  once  more  and  intercede 
for  him,  that  he  might  at  leaft  be  permitted  to 
ifee  his  father,  if  he  might  not  hope  to  be  for- 
given. I  went ;  but  when  ORGIJLIO  heard  my 
name,  he  fell  into  a  frefh  tranfport  of  rage,  which 
ended  in  a  delirium.  The  effect  which  this  incident 
produced  upon  EUGENIO,  who  waited  at  the  end 
of  the  ftreet  for  my  return,  cannot  be  defcribed  :  I. 

prevailed 
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prevailed  upon  him  to  go  back  to  my  houfe,  where 
he  fometimes  haftily  traverftd  the  room,  and 
fometimes  fat  fixed  in  a  kind  of  ftupid  infenfibility 
upon  the  floor.  While  he  was  in  one  of  thefe 
fits,  yews  was  brought  that  his  father  was  dead, 
and  had  the  morning  after  he  was  taken  ill  difin- 
herited  him,  declaring  that  by  the  infamy  of  his 
conduct  he  had  broke  his  heart. 

EUGENIO  heard  this  account  without  any 
apparent  furprize  or  emotion,  but  could  not  be 
pcrfuaded  to  change  his  pofture  or  receive  any 
food  ;  till  his  fpirits  being  quite  c;:hauftcd,  fleep 
relieved  him  a  few  hours  from  the  agony  of  his 
mind. 

THE  night  on  which  his  father  was  buried,  he 
wrapped  himfelf  up  in  a  horfeman's  coat  that  be- 
longed to  my  fervant,  and  followed  the  proceffion 
at  a  diftance  on  foot.  When  the  ceremony  was 
over,  and  the  company  departed,  he  threw  him- 
felf on  the  grave  ;  and  hiding  his  face  in  the  dull, 
wept  over  it  in  filence  that  was  interrupted  only 
by  groans.  I,  who  had  followed  him  unper- 
ceived,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  intrude  upon 
the  folemnity  of  Ms  forrow,  till  the  morning 
dawned  :  he  was  furprized,  and  I  thought  fome- 
what  confounded  to  fee  me ;  he  fuffered  me,  how- 
ever, to  lead  him  away,  but  neither  of  us  uttered 
a  word. 

Hi 
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HE  told  me  the  next  day,  that  he  would  trouble 
me  a  few  nights  longer  for  a  lodging,  and  in  the 
mean  time  think  of  fome  means  by  which  he  might 
obtain  a  fubfiftence  :  he  was,  indeed,  totally  defti- 
tute,  without  money  and  without  a  profefiion  ; 
but  he  made  no  complaint,  and  obftinately  refilled, 
all  pecuniary  affiftance. 

IN  lefs  than  a  week  afterwards,  having  con- 
verted his  watch,  his  fword,  a  fnuff-box,  and  ring, 
into  money,  he  engaged  as  a  common  failor  in  a 
private  undertaking  to  difcover  the  north-weft  paf- 
fage  to  India. 

WHEN  he  communicated  this  defperate  enter- 
prize,  he  appeared  perfectly  compofed  ;  '*  My 
*'  dear  friend,"  faid  he,  "  it  has  been  always  my 
**  point  of  honour  to  obey  the  commands  of 
44  GOD,  the  prime  author  of  my  being,  and  the 
"  ultimate  object  of  my  hope,  at  whatever  rifque  j 
**  and  I  do  not  repent  that  I  have  fteadily  adhered 
^  to  this  principle  at  the  expence  of  all  that  is 
**  valuable  upon  earth  :  I  have  fuffered  the  lofs  of 
**  fortune,  of  love,  and  of  fame ;  but  I  have  prc- 
"  ferved  my  integrity,  and  I  know  that  I  fhall 
**  not  lofe  my  reward.  To  thefe  I  would,  iiir 
**  deed,  add  the  cfleera,  though  not  the  love  of 
"  AMELIA.  She  will  hear  of  me  as  degraded  and 
"  difinherited,  a  coward,  a  vagabond,  and  a  fugir 
"  tive  i  and  her  efteem,  I  think,  I  have  fufficieut 

**  rcafon 
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11  reafon  to  give  up  :  grief  will  wound  her  deeper 
"  than  contempt  ;  it  is,  therefore,  bcft  that 
"  (he  fhould  defpife  me.  Some  of  thole,  by 
"  whom  (he  is  addreflcd,  dcferve  her  :  and  f 
"  oucrht  not  to  withhold  a.  felicity  which  I  cannot 
"  enjoy.  I  (hall  embark  to-morrow ;  and  your 
"  friendly  embrace  is  all  the  good  that  I  expect  to 
"  receive  from  this  country,  when  I  depart  in 
"  fearch  of  others  which  are  unknown." 

To  this  addrefs  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  re- 
ply ;  and  perceiving  that  I  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  he  left  me,  perhaps,  left  his  purpofe  fhould 
be  fhaken,  and  my  weaknefs  fhould  prove  conta- 
gious. 

ON  the  morrow  I  attended  him  to  the  {hip.  He 
talked  to  me  of  indifferent  things  j  and  when  we 
parted  wrung  my  hand,  and  turned  from  me 
abruptly  without  fpeaking.  I  hafted  into  the  boat 
which  waited  to  bring  me  on  ftiore,  and  would  i^pt 
again  feel  the  pangs  of  yefterday  for  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world. 

SUCH  is  the  friend  I  have  loft  !  fuch  is  the  man, 
whom  the  world  has  difgraced  for  refufmg  a  chal- 
lenge !  But  none  who  are  touched  with  pity  at 
his  misfortunes,  wifh  that  he  had  avoided  them  by 
another  conduit ;  and  not  to  pity  EUGENIO,  is 
furely  to  he  a  monfter  rather  than  a  man. 

IT  may,  perhaps,  be  queftioned,  whether  I  ought 
thus  to  have  exhibited  his  ftory  under  feigned 

names ; 
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names;  or  have  a  right  to  attempt  that  which  he 
forbore.  My  love  to  him,  is,  indeed,,  my  motive  : 
but  I  think  my  conduct  is  jufty  when  I  confider,, 
that  though  it  is  poffible  that  AMELIA  may,  by  the 
perufal  of  the-fe  papers,  fuffer  the  mod  tender,  and, 
therefore,  the  moft  exquiilte  diftrefs,  by  the  re- 
eftablifhment  of  her  efleem  for  him  who  mofl  de- 
ferves  it ;  yet  the  world  may  derive  new  virtue, 
from  the  dignity  which  the  character  of  EUGENIO 
refle&s;  upon  his  conduct  :  his  example  is  truly 
illuftrious  j  and  as  it  can  fcarce  fail  to  excite  emu- 
j,  it  ought  not  to  be  concealed. 

I  am,  S  I  R, 

Your  humble  fcrvant, 

BENEVOLUS. 
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Inventas vitam  excoluere  per  art  ft.        VIRG. 

They  polifh  life  by  ufeful  arts. 

THAT  familiarity  produces  neglect,  has  been 
long  obferved.  The  effect  of  all  external  ob- 
jects, however  great  or  fplendid,  ceafes  with  their 
novelty  ;  the  courtier  {rands  without  emotion  in 
the  royal  prefence  j  the  ruftic  tramples  under  his 
foot  the  beauties  of  the  fpring,  with  little  atten- 
tion to  their  colour  or  their  fragrance  ;  and  the 
inhabitant  of  the  coafl  darts  his  eye  upon  the  im- 
menfe  diffufion  of  waters,  without  awe,  wonder, 
or  terror. 

THOSE  who  have  pad  much  of  their  lives  in 
this  great  city,  look  upon  its  opulence  and  iu 
multitudes,  its  extent  and  variety,  with  cold  in* 
difference;  but  an  inhabitant  of  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  kingdom  is  immediately  diftinguifhed  by 
a  kind  of  diflipated  curiofity,  a  bufy  endeavour 
to  divide  his  attention  amongft  a  thoufand  ob- 
jects, and  a  wild  confufion  of  aftonifliment  and 
alarm. 

THE  attention  of  a  new-comer  is  generally 
firft  ftruck  by  the  multiplicity  of  cries  that  ftun 
him  in  the  (treets,  and  the  variety  of  merchandifc 
aid  manufactures  which  the  (hopkeepers  cxpofe  on 

every 
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every  hand  ;  and  h~  is  apt,  by  unwary  bu-rfts  of 
admiration,  to  excite  the  merriment  and  contempt 
of  thcfe,  who  miftnke  the  ufe  of  their  eyes  for 
effects  of  their  understanding,  and  confound  acci- 
duital  knowledge  with  juft  rcafoninn;. 

Bur,,  furcly,  thefe  are  fubjec~ts  on  which  any 
rnan  may  without  reproach  employ  his  medita- 
tions:  the  innumerable  occupationr,  among  which 
the  thoufands  that  fwarm  in  the  ftreets  of  Lon- 
don <ire  diftributed,  may  furnifh  employment  to 
minds  of  every  caft,  and  capacities  of  every  de- 
gree. He  that  contemplates  the  extent  of  this 
wonderful  city,  finds  it  difficult  to  conceive,  by 
what  method  plenty  is  maintained  in  our  markets, 
and  how  the  inhabitants  are  regularly  fupplied 
with  the  neceflaries  of  life  j  but  when  he  exa- 
mines the  {hops  and  warehouses,  fees  the  im- 
menfe  ftores  of  every  kind  of  merchandife  piled  up 
for  fale,  and  runs  over  all  the  manufactures  of  art 
and  products  of  nature,  which  are  every  where 
attracting  his  eye  atid  foliciting  his  purfe,  he  will 
be  inclined  to  conclude,  that  fuch  quantities  can- 
not eafily  be  exhaufted,  and  that  part  of  mankind 
muft  foon  (land  itill  for  want  of  empleyment,  till 
the  wares  already  provided  fhall  be  worn  out  and 
deftroyed. 

As  SOCRATES  was  pafling  through  the  fair  at 
Athens,  and  cafting  his  eyes  over  the  mops  and 
cuftomers,  "  how  many  things  are  here,"  fays 

he 
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he,  "  that  I  do  not  want  !"  The  fame  fcntiment 
is  every  moment  rifing  in  the  mind  of"  him  that 
walks  the  ftreets  of  London,  however  inferior  in 
philofophy  to  SOCRATES  :  he  beholds  a  thoufand 
(hops  crowded  with  goods,  of  which  he  can  fcarcely 
tell  the  ufe,  and  which,  therefore,  he  is  apt  to 
confider  as  of  no  value  ;  and,  indeed,  many 
of  the  arts  by  which  families  are  fupported,  and 
wealth  is  heaped  together,  are  of  that  minute 
and  fuperfluous  kind,  which  nothing  but  experi- 
ence could  evince  poflible  to  be  profecutcd  with 
advantage,  and  which,  as  the  world  might  eafily 
want,  it  could  fcarcely  be  expected  to  encou- 
rage. 

But  fo  it  is,  that  cuftom,  curiofity,  or  wan- 
tonnefs,  fupplies  every  art  with  patrons,  and  finds 
purchasers  for  every  manufacture  ;  the  world  is 
fo  adjufted,  that  not  only  bread,  but  riches  may  be 
obtained  without  great  abilities,  or  arduous  per- 
formances :  the  moft  unfkilful  hand  and  unen- 
lightened mind  have  fufficient  incitements  to  in- 
duftry;  for  he  that  is  refolutely  bufy,  can  fcarcely 
"be  in  want.  There  is,  indeed,  no  employment, 
however  defpicable,  from  which  a  man  m?y  not 
promife  himfclf  more  than  competence,  when  he 
fees  thoufands  and  myriads  raifed  to  dignity,  by  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  contributing  to  fupply 
their  neighbours  with  the  means  of  fucking  finoke 
through  a  tube  of  clay  ;  and  others  raifing  con- 
tributions 
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tributions  upon  thofe,  whofe  elegance  difdains  the 
grofinefs  of  fmoky  luxury,  by  grinding  the  fame 
materials  into  a  powder  that  may  at  once  gratify 
and  impair  the  fmell. 

NOT  only  by  thefe  popular  and  modifh  trifles, 
but  by  a  thoufand  unheeded  and  evanefcent  kinds 
of  bufmefs,  are  the  multitudes  of  this  city  pre- 
ferved  from  idlenefs,  and  confequently  from  want. 
In  the  endlefs  variety  of  taftes  and  circumftances 
that  diverfify  mankind,  nothing  is  fo  fuperfluous, 
but  that  fome  one  defires  it ;  or  fo  common,  but 
that  fome  one  is  compelled  to  buy  it.  As  nothing 
is  ufelefs  but  becaufe  it  is  in  improper  hands,  what 
is  thrown  away  by  one  is  gathered  up  by  another ; 
and  the  refufe  of  part  of  mankind  furnifhes  a 
fubordinate  c'afs  with  the  materials  neceffary  to 
their  fupport. 

\VHEN  I  look  round  upon  thofc  who  are  thus 
varioufly  exerting  their  qualifications,  I  cannot 
but  admire  the  fecret  concatenation  of  fociety, 
that  links  together  the  great  and  the  mean,  the 
illuftrious  and  the  obfcure  j  and  confider  with 
benevolent  fatisfaction,  that  no  man,  unlefs  his 
body  or  mind  be  totally  difabled,  has  need  to 
fuffer  the  mortification  of  feeing  himfelf  ufelefs 
or  burthenfome  to  the  community  :  he  that  will 
diligently  labour,  in  whatever  occupation,  v/il! 
deferve  the  fuftenance  which  he  obtains,  and  the 
protection  which  he  enjoys  ;  and  may  lie  down 

every 
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every  night  with  the  pleafing  tronfcioufnefs,  of 
having  contributed  fomething  to  the  happinefs  of 
life. 

CONTEMPT  and  admiration  arc  equally  incident 
to  narrow  minds :  he  whofe  comprehension  can 
take  in  the  whole  fubordination  of  mankind,  and 
whofe  pcrfpicacity  can  pierce  to  the  real  ftate  of 
things  through  the  thin  veils  of  fortune  or  of 
fafhion,  will  difcovcr  mcannefs  in  the  higheft 
ftations,  and  dignity  in  the  meaneft  ;  and  find  that 
no  man  can  become  venerable  but  by  virtue,  or 
contemptible  but  by  wickednefs. 

IN  the  midft  of  this  univerfal  hurry,  no  man 
ought  to  be  fo  little  influenced  by  example,  or  fo 
•void  of  honefl  emulation,  as  to  fland  a  lazy  fpec- 
tator  of  inceflant  labour  ;  or  pleafe  himfelf  with 
the  mean  happinefs  of  a  drone,  while  the  active 
fwarms  are  buzzing  about  him  :  no  man  is  with- 
out fome  quality,  by  the  due  application  of  which 
he  might  dcferve  well  of  the  world  ;  and  who- 
ever he  be  that  has  but  little  in  his  power,  fhould 
be  in  hafte  to  do  that  little,  left  he  be  confound- 
ed with  him  that  can  do  nothing. 

BY  this  general  concurrence  of  endeavours, 
arts  of  every  kind  have  been  fo  long  cultivated, 
that  all  the  wants  of  man  may  be  immediately 
fupplied  ;  idlenefs  can  fcarcely  form  a  wifh  which 
(he  may  not  gratify  by  the  toil  of  others,  or  curio- 

fity 
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fjty  dream  of  a  toy,  which  the  {hops  are  not  ready 
to  afford  her. 

HAPPINESS  is  enjoyed  only  in  proportion  as  it 
is  known  ;  and  fuch  is  the  ftate  or  folly  of  man, 
that  it  is  known  only  by  experience  of  its  contrary  : 
we  who  have  long  lived  amidil:  the  conveniences 
of  a  town  immenfely  populous,  have  fcarce  an 
idea  of  a  place  where  defire  cannot  be  gratified  by 
money.  In  order  to  have  a  jufl  fenfe  of  this  arti- 
ficial plenty,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  parted  fome 
time  in  a  diftant  colony,  or  thole  parts  of  our 
ifland  which  are  thinly  inhabited  :  he  that  has 
once  known  how  many  trades  every  man  in  fuch 
fituations  is  compelled  to  exercife,  with  how  much 
labour  the  produces  of  nature  mufl  be  accommo- 
dated to  human  ufc,  how  long  the  lofs  or  defect 
of  any  common  utenfil  muft  be  endured,  or  by 
what  aukward  expedients  it  muft  be  fupplied,  how 
far  men  may  wander  with  money  in  their  hands 
before  any  can  fell  them  what  they  wifh  to  buy, 
will  know  how  to  rate  at  its  proper  value  the 
plenty  and  eafe  of  a  great  city. 

BUT  that  the  happinefs  of  man  may  ftiil  re- 
main imperfect,  as  wants  in  this  place  are  eafily 
fupplied,  new  wants  likewife  are  eafily  created  : 
.every  man,  in  furveying  the  {hops  of  London, 
fees  numbcrlefs  inftruments  and  conveniences,  of 
which,  while  he  did  not  know  them,  he  never 
felt  the  need  j  and  yet,  when  ufe  has  made  them 

familiar, 
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familiar,  wonders  how  life  could  be  fupported 
without  them.  Thus  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  our 
defires  always  increafe  with  our  pofleflions ;  the 
knowledge  that  fomething  remains  yet  unen- 
joyed,  impairs  our  enjoyment  of  the  good  be- 
fore us. 

THEY  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  the  re- 
finements of  fcience,  and  multiplications  of  con- 
trivance, foon  lofe  their  confidence  in  the  unaf- 
fifted  powers  of  nature,  forget  the  paucity  of  our 
real  neceflities,  and  overlook  the  eafy  methods 
by  which  they  may  be  fupplied.  It  were  a  fpe- 
culatton  worthy  of  a  philofophical  mind,  to 
examine  how  much  is  taken  away  from  our 
native  abilities,  as  well  as  added  to  them,  by 
artificial  expedients.  We  are  fo  accuftomcd  to 
give  and  receive  affiftance,  that  each  of  us  fingly 
can  do  little  for  himfJf;  and  there  is  fcarce 
any  one  among  us,  however  contra&ed  may 
be  his  form  of  life,  who  does  not  enjoy  the  la- 
bour of  a  thoufand  artiils. 

BUT  a  furvey  of  the  various  nations  that  in- 
habit the  earth  will  inform  us,  that  life  mav  be 
fupported  with  Icfs  afiiftance  ;  and  that  the  dex- 
terity, which  praclice  enforced  by  neceffity  pro- 
duces, is  able  to  effect  much  by  very  fcamy 
means.  The  nations  of  Mexico  and  Peru 'created 
cities  and  temples  without  the  ufc  of  iron  ; 
and  at  this  day  the  rude  Indian  fupplies  himfelt" 

VOL.  IT.  N  wjtjt 
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with  all  the  neceflaries  of  life  :  fent  like  the  reft 
of  mankind  naked  into  the  world,  as  foon  as  his 
parents  have  nurfed  him  up  to  ftrength,  he  is  to 
provide  by  his  own  labour  for  his  own  fupport. 
His  fir  ft  care  is  to  find  a  (harp  flint  among  the 
rocks  ;  with  this  he  undertakes  to  fell  the  trees 
of  the  foreft  ;  he  fliap.es  his  bow,  heads  his  ar- 
rows, builds  his  cottage,  and  hollows  his  canoe, 
and  from  that  time  lives  in  a  ftate  of  plenty  and 
profperity  ;  he  is  fbeltered  from  the  florins,  he 
is  fortified  againft  beads  of  prey,  he  is  enabled  to 
purfue  the  fiih  of  the  fea,  and  the  deer  of  the 
mountains ;  and  as  he  does  not  know,  does  not 
envy  the  happinefs  of  polifhed  nations,  where 
gold  can  fupply  the  want  of  fortitude  and  fkill, 
and  he  whofe  laborious  anceftors  have  made 
him  rich,  may  lie  ftretched  upon  a  couch,  and 
fee  all  the  treafures  of  all  the  elements  poured 
down  before  him. 

THIS  picture  of  ^  favage  life,  if  it  fliews  how 
much  individuals  may  perform,  {hews  likewife 
how  much  focicty  is  to  be  defired.  Though  the 
perfeverance  and  addrefs  of  the  Indian  excite  our 
admiration,  they  neverthelefs  cannot  procure 
him  the  conveniences  which  are  enjoyed  by  the 
vagrant  beggar  of  a  civilized  country  :  he  hunts 
like  a  wild  beaft  to  fa.tisfy  his  hunger  :  and  when 
he  lies  down  to  reft  after  a  fuccefsful  chace,  can- 
not pronounce  himfelf  fecure  againft  the  danger 

of 
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of  perifhing  in  a  few  days;  he  is,  perhaps,  con- 
tent with  his  condition,  becaufe  he  knows  not 
that  a  better  is  attainable  by  man  j  as  he  that  is 
bom  blind  does  not  long  for  the  perception  of 
light,  becaufe  he  cannot  conceive  the  advantages 
which  light  would  afford  him  j  but  hunger, 
wounds,  and  wearinefs  are  real  evils,  though  he 
believes  them  equally  incident  to  all  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  when  a  tempeft  compels  him  to 
lie  ftarving  in  his  hut%  he  cannot  juftly  be  con- 
cluded equally  happy  with  thofe  whom  art  has 
exempted  from  the  power  of  chance,  and  whd 
make-  the  foregoing  year  provide  for  the  follow- 
ing. 

To  receive  and  to  communicate  afliflancc, 
co;iftitutes  the  happinefs  of  human  life  :  man 
may  indeed  prefcrve  his  exiftence  in  folitude, 
but  can  enjoy  it  only  in  fociety  :  the  greateft  un- 
derftanding  of  an  individual,  doomed  to  procure 
food  and  clothing  for  himfelfj  will  barely  fup- 
ply  him  with  expedients  to  keep  off  death  from, 
day  to  day;  but  as  one  of  a  larger  community 
performing  only  his  {hare  to  the  common  bufi- 
nefs,  he  gains  leifure  for  intellectual  pleafures, 
and  enjoys  the  happinefs  of  reafon  and  re- 
fleftion. 
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NUMB.  68.    SATURDAY,  June  30,  1753. 

Nocet  etnpta  dolor e  voluptas.  OviD. 

How  vain  the  joy  for  which  our  pain  muft  pay. 

IT  has  been  remarked,  that  the  play  of  brutes 
is  always  a  mock  fight ;  and,  perhaps,  this 
is  equally  true  of  all  the  fports  that  have  been 
invented  by  reafon  for  the  amufement  of  man- 
kind. The  celebrated  games  of  antiquity  were 
fomething  more ;  the  conflict  was  often  fatal,  and 
the  pleafure  of  the  fpe&ators  feems  to  have  been 
proportioned  to  the  danger  of  the  combatants  : 
nor  does  it  appear,  that  any  fport  has  been  fince 
contrived,  which  can  gratify  pure  benevolence, 
or  entertain  without  producing  an  oppofition  oi 
intereft.  There  are,  indeed,  many  external  ad- 
vantages which  it  has  never  been  thought  immo- 
ral to  acquire,  though  an  oppofition  of  intereft 
is  neceflarily  implied  j  advantages,  which,  like 
3  ftake  at  card?,  one  party  can  only  gain  by  the 
lofs  of  the  other  :  for  wealth  and  poverty,  ob- 
fcurity  and  elimination,  command  and  fervitude, 
are  mutually  relative,  and  the  exiftence  of  each 
is  by  each  reciprocally  derived  and  given. 

PLAY,  therefore,  is  not  unlawful,  merely  as 
a.  conteft  j  nor  can  the  pleafure  of  them  that  win, 
be  imputed  to  a  criminal  want  of  benevolence,  in 

this 
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this  ftate  of  imperfection,  merely  becaufe  it  is 
enjoyed  at  the  expence  of  thofe  who  loie.  Bui 
as  in  bufmefs,  it  has  never  been  held  lawful  to 
circumvent  thofe  whom  we  defire  to  excel  ;  fo 
in  play,  the  chance  of  lofs  and  gain  ought  to  be 
always  equal  ;  at  Icaft,  each  party  {hould  be 
apprized  of  the  force  employed  againft  him  > 
and  if  then  he  plays  againft  odds,  no  man  has 
a  right  to  enquire  his  motive,  though  a  good 
man  would  decline  to  engage  him. 

THERE  is,  however,  one  fpecies  of  diverfion 
which  has  not  been  generally  condemned,  though 
it  is  produced  by  an  attack  upon  thofe  who  have 
not  voluntarily  entered  the  lifts  ;  who  find  them- 
felves  buffeted  in  the  dark,  and  have  neither 
means  of  defence  nor  poflibility  of  Advantage. 

THESE  feats  are  atchievcd  by  the  knigh'.s- 
errant  of  mirth,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
FROLICS  :  under  this  name,  indeed,  many  fpecies 
of  wanton  cruelty  have  been  practiied,  without 
incurring  the  infamy,  or  raifing  the  indignation, 
which  they  deferve;  and  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  nx  upon  any  certain  criterion,  by  which  fro- 
lics may  be  diitinguifhed  into  criminal  and  inno- 
cent. If  we  could  difcern  t- fleets  while  they  ?.\<: 
involved  in  their  caufc?,  and  aiceit..in  every  re- 
mote confequemx-  of  our  own  actions,  perhaps 
tlide  i allies  mi^ht  be  allowed  under  the  f.: 
ftrictions  a>  raillery  :  the  falic  alarms  an-.!  ndicu- 
N  ;  ioui. 
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lous  diftrefs  into  which  others  are  betrayed  to 
make  us  fport,  Ihould  be  fuch  only  as  will  be 
fubje&s  of  merriment  even  to  the  fufferer  when 
they  are  paft,  and  remembered  neither  with  re- 
fentment  nor  regret  :  but  as  every  action  may 
produce  effects  over  which  human  power  has 
no  influence,  and  which  human  fagacity  cannot 
forefee  ;  we  fhould  not  lightly  venture  to  the 
verge  of  evil,  nor  ftrike  at  others  though  with 
a  reed,  left  like  the  rod  of  MOSES  it  become  a 
ierpent  in  our  hands. 

DURING  the  hard  froft  in  the  year  MDCCXL, 
four  young  gentlemen  of  confiderable  rank  rode 
into  an  inn,  near  one  of  the  principal  avenues  to 
this  city,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  without  any 
attendant ;  and  having  expreiTed  uncommon  con-* 
cern  about  their  horfes,  and  overlooked  the 
provifion  that  was  made  for  them,  called  for  a 
room  ;  ordering  wine  and  tobacco  to  be  brought 
in,  and  declaring,  that  as  they  were  to  fet  out 
very  early  in  the  morning,  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  go  to  bed.  Before  the  waiter  returned, 
each  of  them  had  laid  a  pocket  piftol  upon  the 
table,  which  when  he  entered  they  appeared  to 
be  very  folicitous  to  conceal,  and  fhewed  fome 
confufion  at  the  furprize.  They  perceived  with 
great  fatisfa&ion,  that  the  fellow  was  alarmed  at 
his  difcovery  ;  and  having  upon  various  pretences 
called  him  often  into  the  room,  one  of  them 

contrived 
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contrived  to  pull  out  a  mafk  with  his  handker- 
chief from  the  pocket  of  a  horfeman's  coat.  They 
difcourfed  iri  dark  and  ambiguous  terms,  affected 
a  bufy  and  anxious  circumfpe&ion,  urged  the 
man  often  to  drink,  and  feemed  defirous  to 
render  him  fubfervient  to  fome  purpofe  which 
they  were  unwilling  to  difcover.  They  endea- 
voured to  conciliate  his  good-will,  by  extrava- 
gant commendations  of  his  dexterity  and  dili- 
gence, and  encouraged  him  to  familiarity,  by 
afking  him  many  queftions  :  he  was,  however, 
ftill  cautious  and  rcfcrved  ;  one  of  them,  there- 
fore, pretending  to  have  known  his  mother,  put 
a  crown  into  his  hand,  and  foon  after  took  an 
Opportunity  to  afk  him  at  what  hour  a  ftage- 
coach,  the  paffengers  of  which  they  intended  to 
Ht'MBUG,  fet  out  in  the  morning,  whether  it 
was  full,  and  if  it  was  attended  with  a  guard. 

THE  man  was  now  confirmed  in  his  fufpi- 
cions  ;  and  tho-.gh  he  had  accepted  the  bribe, 
refolved  to  difcover  the  fecret.  Having  evaded 
the  queftions  with  as  much  art  as  he  could,  he 
went  to  his  matter,  Mr.  Spiggot,  who  was  then 
in  bed,  and  acquainted  hirri  with  what  he  had 
obfcrved. 

MR.    SPIGGOT   immediately  got  up,  and  held 

a  confutation  with  his  wife  what  was  to  be  done. 

She  adviftd   him    immediately    to    fend    for    the 

conftable  with  proper  affiftants,  and  fecure  them  : 

N  4  but 
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but  he  confidered,  that  as  this  would  probably 
prevent  a  robbery,  it  would  deprive  him  of  an 
opportunity  to  gain  a  very  confiderable  Cum, 
which  he  would  become  intitled  to  upon  their 
conviction,  if  he  could  apprehend  them  after  the 
iVttit ;  he,  therefore,  very  prudently  called  up  four 
or  five  of  the  oftlers  that  belonged  to  the  yard, 
and  having  communicated  his  fufpicions  and  de- 
flgn,  engaged  them  to  enlift  under  his  command 
as  an  efcoit  to  the  coach,  and  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  the  highwaymen  as  he  fhould  direct. 
Uut  mine  hoft  alfo  wifely  confidering,  that  this 
expedition  would  be  attended  with  certain  ex- 
pence,  and  that  the  profit  which  he  hoped  was 
contingent,  acquainted  the  pafTengers  with  their 
danger,  and  propofed  that  a  guard  fhould  be  hired 
by  a  voluntary  contribution  ;  a  propofal,  to 
\vhich,  upon  a  fight  of  the  robbers  through  the 
window,  they  readily  agreed.  Spiggot  was  now 
fecured  againft  pecuniary  lofs  at  all  events,  and 
about  three  o'clock  the  knights  of  the  frolic 
with  infinite  fatisfac~Hon  beheld  five  paflengers, 
among  whom  there  was  but  one  gentleman, 
ftep  into  the  coach  with  the  afpe£t  of  criminals 
going  to  execution  ;  and  enjoyed  the  fignificant 
fiti;ns  which  palTed  between  them  and  the  land- 
lord, concerning  the  precautions  taken  for  their 
defence. 
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As  foon  as  the  coach  was  gone,  the  fu 
highwaymen  paid  their  reckoning  in  great 
and  called  tor  their  horfes  :  care  had  a 
been  taken  to  fad  die  them  ;  for  it  was  not  Mr. 
Spiggot's  defire  that  the  adventurers  fliould  go 
far  before  they  executed  their  purpofe  ;  and  as 
foon  as  they  departed  lie  prepared  to  follow  them 
with  his  potle.  He  was,  indeed,  greatly  fur- 
prized  to  fee,  that  they  turned  the  contrary  way 
when  they  went  out  of  the  inn-yard  ;  but  be 
fuppofed  they  mij^ht  chufe  to  take  a  fmall  cir- 
cuit to  prevent  fufpicion,  as  they  might  eafily 
overtake  rhe  coach  whenever  they  would  ;  he 
determined,  however,  to  keep  behind  them  ; 
and,  therefore,  inilcad  of  going  after  the  coach, 
followed  them  at  a  diftance,  till  to  his  utter 
diiappointmcnt  he  faw  them  peifift  in  ;i  diffe- 
rent rout,  and  at  Juigth  turn  into  an  inn  in 
Piccadilly,  where  feveral  fervants  in  livery  ap- 
peared to  have  been  waiting  for  them,  and  where 
iiis  curiofity  was  foon  gratified  with  their  characters 
.and  their  names. 

IN  the  mean  time  the  coach  proceeded  in  its 
journey.  'I  he  panic  of  the  paflengers  increafed 
upon  perceiving  that  the  guard  which  they  had 
hired  did  not  come  up  ;  and  they  began  to  accuic 
Spiggot,  of  having  betrayed  them  to  the  robbers 
for  a  fliare  of  the  booty  :  they  could  not  help 
looking  every  moment  from  the  window,  though 
N  5  it 
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it  was  fo  dark  that  a  waggon  could  not  have 
been  feen  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  yards  :  every 
tree  was  miftaken  for  a  man  and  horfe,  the  noife 
of  the  vehicle  in  which  they  rode  was  believed 
to  be  the  trampling  of  purfuers,  and  they  ex- 
peeled  every  moment  to  hear  the  coachman  com- 
manded to  ftop,  and  to  fee  a  piftol  thruft  in 
among  them  with  the  dreadful  injunction,  "  De- 
*'  liver  your  money." 

THUS  far  the  diftrefs,  however  great  and  un- 
merited, will  be  deemed  ridiculous  ;  the  fuf- 
ferers  will  appear  to  have  ingenioufly  tormented 
themfelves,  by  the  fagacity  with  which  they 
reafoned  from  appearances  intended  to  deceive 
them,  and  their  folicitude  to  prevent  mifchiefs 
which  none  would  attempt. 

BUT  it  happened  that  when  the  coach  had  got 
about  two  miles  out  of  town,  it  was  overtaken 
by  a  horfeman  who  rode  very  hard,  and  called 
out  with  great  eagernefs  to  the  driver  to  ftop  : 
this  incident,  among  perfons  who  had  fuffered 
perpetual  apprehenfion  and  alarm  from  the  mo- 
ment they  fet  out,  produced  a  proportionate  ef- 
fect. The  wife  of  the  gentleman  was  fo  terrified, 
that  fhe  funk  down  from  her  feat ;  and  he  was  fo 
much  convinced  of  his  danger,  fo  touched  at  her 
diftrefs,  and  fo  incenfed  againft  the  ruffian  who 
had  produced  it,  that  without  uttering  a  word  he 
drew  a  piftol  from  bis  pocket,  and  feeing  the 

man 
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man  parley  with  the  coachman,  who  had  now 
flopped  his  horfes,  he  (hot  him  dead  upon  the 
fpot. 

THE  man,  however,  who  had  thus  fallen  thtf 
victim  of  a  frolic,  was  foon  known  to  be  the 
fervant  of  a  lady  who  had  paid  earned  for  the? 
vacant  place  in  the  (lage  ;  and  having  by  fomd 
accident  been  delayed  till  it  was  fet  out,  had  fol- 
lowed it  in  a  hackney-coach,  and  fent  him  be- 
fore her  to  detain  it  till  fhe  came  Up. 

HERE  the  ridicule  is  at  an  end  ;  and  we  are 
furprizcd  that  we  did  Hot  fooner  reflect,  that  the 
company  had  fufficicrrt  caufe  for  their  fear  and 
their  precaution,  and  that  the  frolic  was  nothing 
more  than  a  lie,  which  it  would  have  been  folly 
not  to  believe,  and  prefumption  to  difregard. 

THE  next  day,  while  the  BUCKS  were  en- 
tertaining a  polite  circle  at  White's  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  farce  they  had  played  the  night 
before,  news  arrived  of  the  cataftrophe.  A  fud- 
den  confufion  covered  every  countenance ;  and 
they  remained  fome  time  filent,  looking  upon 
each  other,  mutually  accufed,.  reproached  and 
condemned. 

THIS  favourable  moment  was  improved  by  a 
gentleman,  who,  though  fometimes  feen  in  that 
afiembly,  is  yet  eminent  for  his  humanity  and 
his  wifdom.  "  A  man,"  faid  he,  "  who  found 
•*•  himfelf  bewildered  in  the  intricacies  of  a  la- 
N  6  "  byrinth, 
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*4  byrinth,  when  the  fun  was  going  down, 
44  would  think  himfelf  happy,  if  a  clue  fhould 
44  be  put  into  his  hand  by  which  he  might  be 
44  led  out  in  fafety  :  he  would  not,  furely,  quit 
44  it  for  a  moment,  becaufe  it  might  polfibly  be 
44  recovered  ;  and,  if  he  did,  would  be  in  per- 
44  pctual  danger  of  {tumbling  upon  fome  other 
44  wanderer,  and  bringing  a  common  calamity 
41  upon  both.  In  the  maze  of  life  we  are  often 
44  bewildered,  and  darknefs  and  danger  furround 
ic  us  :  but  every  one  may  at  leaft  fecure  con- 
44  fcience  againft  the  power  of  accident,  by  ad- 
il  hering  inviolably  to  that  rule,  by  which  we 
"  are  enjoined  to  abftain  even  from  the  ,\p- 

4<    Vf  ARANCES   OF    EviL." 
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Fere  libenter  homines  id  quod  volunt  credunt. 

CJESAR. 
Men  willingly  believe  what  they  wifli  to  be  true. 

TULLY    has  long  ago  obferved,    that   no 
man,    however   weakened   by    long  life,    is 
fo  confcious   of  his  own    decrepitude,   as   not  to 
imagine  that  he  may  yet  hold  his  {ration   in  the 
world  for  another  year. 

OF  the  truth  of  this  remark  every  day  fur- 
nifhcs  new  confirmation :  there  is  no  time  of 
life,  in  which  men  for  the  moft  part  feem  lefs  to 
expect  the  ftroke  of  death,  than  when  every 
other  eye  fees  it  impending;  or  are  more  bufy  in 
providing  for  another  year  than  when  it  is  plain 
to  all  but  themfelves,  that  at  another  year  they 
cannot  arrive.  Though  every  funeral  that  pafies 
before  their  eyes  evinces  the  deceitfulnefs  of 
fuch  expectations,  fince  every  man  who  is  borne 
to  the  grave  thought  himfelf  equally  certain  of 
living  at  leaft  to  the  next  year;  the  furvivor  frill 
continues  to  flatter  himfelf,  and  is  never  at  a  lofs 
for  fome  reafon  why  his  life  (hould  be  protracted, 
a-nd  the  voracity  of  death  continue  to  be  pacified 
with  fome  other  prey. 

•  BUT  this  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable  arti- 
fices practifed  in  the  univerfal  confpiracy  of  man- 
6  kind 
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kind  againft  themfelves  :  every  age  and  every  con- 
dition indulges  forrie  darling  fallacy;  every  man 
amufes  himielf  with  projects  which  he  knows  to 
be  improbable,  and  which,  therefore,  he  re- 
folves  to  purfue  without  daring  to  examine  them» 
Whatever  any  man  ardently  defires  he  very  rea- 
dily believes  that  he  fhall  fome  time  attain  :  he 
whofe  intemperance  has  overwhelmed  him  with 
difeafe?,  while  he  Lmguiflics  in  the  fpring,  ex- 
pects vigour  and  recovery  from  the  fummer  fun  ; 
and  while  he  melts  away  in  the  fummer,  tranf- 
fers  his  hopes  to  the  frofts  of  winter  :  he  that 
gazes  upon  elegance  or  pleafure,  which  want  of 
money  hinders  him  from  imitating  or  partaking, 
comforts  himfelf  that  the  time  of  diftrefs  will  foon 
be  at  an  end,  and  that  every  day  brings  him 
nearer  to  a  flate  of  happinefs;  though  he  knows 
it  has  pafled  not  only  without  acquifition  of  ad- 
vantage, but  perhaps  without  endeavours  after 
it,  in  the  formation  of  fchemes  that  cannot  be 
executed,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  profpe&s,, 
which  cannot  be  approached. 

SUCH  is  the  general  dream  in  which  we  all 
(lumber  out  our  time:  every  man  thinks  the  day 
coming,  in  which  he  ihall  be  gratified  with  all 
his  wifhes,  in  which  he  ftvall  leave  all  thofe  com- 
petitors behind,  who  are  now  rejoicing  like,  him- 
felf in  the  expectation  of  victory  ;  the  day  Is  al- 
ways coming  to  the  fervile  in  which  they  fhall  be 

powerful,, 
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powerful,  to  the  obfcure  in  which  they  (hall  be 
eminent,  and  to  the  deformed  in  which  they  (hall 
be  beautiful. 

IF  any  of  my  readers  has  looked  with  fo  little 
attention  on  the  world  about  him,  as  to  imagine 
this  reprefentation  exaggerated  beyond  proba- 
bility, let  him  reflect  a  little  upon  his  own  life ; 
let  him  confider  what  were  his  hopes  and  pro- 
fpedts  ten  years  ago,  and  what  additions  he  then 
expected  to  be  made  by  ten  years  to  his  happi- 
nefs :  thofe  years  are  now  elapfed;  have  they 
made  good  the  promife  that  was  extorted  from 
them,  have  they  advanced  his  fortune,  enlarged 
his  knowledge,  or  reformed  his  conduct:,  to  the 
degree  that  was  once  expected  ?  I  am  afraid, 
every  man  that  recollects  his  hopes  muft  con- 
fefs  his  difappointment ;  and  own  that  day  has 
glided  unprofitably  after  day,  and  that  he  is  ftill 
at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  point  of  happinefs. 

WITH  what  confolations  can  thofe,  who  have 
thus  mifcarried  in  their  chief  defi^n,  elude  the 
memory  of  their  ill  fuccefs  ?  with  what  amufe- 
ments  can  they  pacify  their  difcontent,  after  the 
lofs  of  fo  large  a  portion  of  life  ?  they  can  give 
themfelves  up  again  to  the  fame  delufions,  they 
can  form  new  fchemes  of  airy  gratifications,  and 
fix  another  period  of  felicity;  they  can  again  re- 
folve  to  truft  the  promife  which  they  kndw  will 
be  broken,  they  can  walk  in  a  circle  \,ii.'i  their 

eyes 
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eyes  fliut,   and   perfuade  themfelves  to  think  that 
they  go  forward. 

OF  every  great  and  complicated  event,  part 
depends  upon  caufes  out  of  our  power,  and  part 
muft  be  effected  by  vigour  and  perf^verance. 
\Vith  regard  to  that  which  is  ftiled  in  common 
language  the  work  of  chance,  men  will  always 
find  reafons  for  confidence  or  diftruft,  according 
to  their  different  tempers  or  inclinations  ;  and  he 
that  has  been  long  aceuftomcd  to  pleafe  hirnftlf 
with  poflibilities  of  fortuitous  happinefs,  will  not 
eaftly  or  willingly  be  reclaimed  from  his  miffake. 
But  the  effects  of  human  iuduftry  and  (kill  are 
more  eafily  fubjected  to  calculation :  whatever 
can  be  completed  in  a  year,  is  divifible  into 
parts,  of  which-  each  may  be  performed  in  the 
compafs  of  a  day ;  he,  therefore,  that  has  patted 
the  day  without  attention  to  the  talk  affigned 
him,  may  be  certain  that  the  lapfe  of  life  has 
brought  him  no  nearer  to  his  object ;.  for  what- 
ever idlenefs  may  expect  from  time,  its  produce 
will  be  only  in  proportion  to  the  diligence  with 
which  it  has  been  ufed.  He  that  floats  lazily 
down  the  ftream,  in  purf-uit  of  fomething  borne 
along  by  the  fame  current,  will  find  himfelf  in- 
deed move  forward  j  but  unlefs  he  lays  his  hand 
to  the  oar,  and  increafcs  his  fpeed  by  his  own 
labour,  muft  be  always  at  the  fame  diftance  from 
that  which  he  is  following. 

THERE 
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THERE  have  happened  in  every  age  fomc 
contingencies  of  unexpected  and  undeferved  fuc- 
cefs,  by  which  thofe  who  are  determined  to  be- 
lieve whatever  favours  their  inclinations,  have 
b;en  encouraged  to  delight  themfelves  with  fu- 
ture advantages  ;  they  fupport  confidence  by  con- 
fiderations,  of  which  the  only  proper  ufe  is  to 
chafe  away  defpair :  it  is  equally  abfurd  to  fit 
down  in  idlenefs  becaufe  fome  have  been  en- 
riched without  labour,  as  to  leap  a  precipice 
becaufe  fome  have  fallen  and  efcaped  with  life, 
or  to  put  to  fea  in  a  ftorm  becaufe  fome  have 
been  driven  from  a  wreck  upon  the  coaft  to 
which  they  are  bound. 

WE  are  all  ready  to  confefs,  that  belief  ought 
to  be  proportioned  to  evidence  or  probability  : 
let  any  man,  therefore,  compare  the  number  of 
thofe  who  have  been  thus  favoured  by  fortune, 
and  of  thofe  who  have  failed  of  their  expecta- 
tions, and  he  will  eafily  determine,  with  what 
juftnefs  he  has  regiftered  himfelf  in  the  lucky- 
catalogue. 

BUT  there  is  no  need  on  thefe  occafions  for 
deep  enquiries  or  laborious  calculations;  there  is 
a  far  eafier  method  of  diftinguifhing  the  hopes 
of  folly  from  thofe  of  reafon,  of  faiding  the 
difference  between  profpecls  that  exift  before  the 
ryes,  and  thofe  that  are  only  painted  on  a  fond 
imagination.  TOM  DROWSY  had  accuftomed 

himfelf 
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himfejf  to  compute  the  profit  of  a  darling  pro- 
ject, till  he  had  no  longer  any  doubt  of  its  fuc- 
cefs;  it  was  at  laft  matured  by  clofe  confsdera- 
tion,  all  the  meafures  were  accurately  adjufted, 
and  he  wanted  only  five  hundred  pounds  to  be- 
come matter  of  a  fortune  that  might  be  envied 
by  a  director  of  a  trading  company.  TOM  was 
generous  and  grateful,  and  was  rcfolved  to  re- 
corn  pence  tills  fmall  abidance  with  an  ample 
Fortune :  he,  therefore,  deliberated  for  a  tirriCj 
to  whom  amongft  his  friends  he  fhould  declare 
his  neceflities  ;  not  that  he  fufpecied  a  refufal, 
but  becau'fe  he  'could  not  fuddenly  determine 
which  of  them  would  make  the  beft  ufe  of  riches, 
arid  Was,  therefore,  moft  worthy  of  his  favour. 
At  laft  his  choice  was  fettled  ;  and  knowing  that 
in  order  to  borrow  he  muft  {hew  the  probability 
of  re-payment,  he  prepared  for  a  minute  and  co- 
pious explanation  of  his  project.  But  here  the 
golden  dream  was  at  an  end:  he  foon  difcovcred 
the  impoflibility  of  impofmg  upon'  others  the  no- 
tions by  which  he  had  fo  long  imp6fed  uport 
himfelf ;  which  way  focver  he  turned  his  thoughts, 
impoffibility  and  abfurdity  arofe  in  oppofttion  on 
every  fide  ;  even  credulity  and  prejudice  were  at 
laft  forced  to  give  way,  and  he  grew  aftamed 
of  crediting  himfelf  what  ihame  would  not  fuffer 
him  to  communicate  to  another. 
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To  this  tcft  let  every  man  bring  "his  imagina- 
tions., before  they  have  been  too  long  predomi- 
nant in  his  mind.  Whatever  is  true  will  bear  to 
be  related,  whatever  is  rational  will  endure  to 
be  explained :  but  when  we  del^ht  to  brood  in 
fecret  over  future  happinefs>  and  filently  to  cm- 
ploy  our  meditations  upon  fchemcs  of  which  we 
are  confcious  that  the  bare  mention  woukl  ex- 
pofc  us  to  derifion  and  contempt;  we  feould  then 
remember,  that  we  are  cheating  ourfelves  b^ 
voluntary  delufions  ;  and  giving  up  to  the  unreal 
mockeries  of  fancy,  thofe  hours  in  which  folid 
advantages  might  be  attained  by  fober  thought 
and  rational  afliduity. 

THERE  is,  indeed,  fo  little  certainty  in  hu- 
man affairs,  that  the  moft  cautious  and  fevere 
examiner  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  fome  hopes, 
which  he  cannot  prove  to  be  much  favoured  by 
probability ;  fmce  after  his  utmoft  endeavours 
to  afcertain  events,  he  muft  often  leave  the  iffuS 
in  the  hands  of  chance.  And  fo  fcanty  is  our 
prefent  allowance  of  happinefs,  that  in  many 
fituations  life  could  fcarcely  be  fupported,  if 
hope  were  not  allowed  to  relieve  the  prefent 
hour  by  pleafures  borrowed  from  futurity;  and 
re  animate  the  languor  of  dejection  to  new  ef- 
forts, by  pointing  to  diftant  regions  of  felicity, 
which  yet  no  refolution  or  perfeverance  fhall 
ever  reach. 

Bur 
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BUT  thefe,  like  all  other  cordials,  though 
they  may  invigorate  in  a  fmall  quantity,  in- 
toxicate in  a  greater ;  thefe  pleafures,  like  the 
reft,  are  lawful  only  in  certain  circumftances, 
and  to  certain  degrees;  they  may  be  ufeful  in  a 
due  fubferviency  to  nobler  purpofes,  but  be- 
come dangerous  and  deftru&ive,  when  once  they 
gain  the  afcendant  in  the  heart :  to  foothe  the 
mind  to  tranquillity  by  hope,  even  when  that 
hope  is  likely  to  deceive  us,  may  be  fometimes 
ufeful  j  but  to  lull  our  faculties  in  a  lethargy,  is 
poor  and  defpicable. 

VICES  and  errors  are  differently  modified, 
according  to  the  ftate  of  the  minds  to  which 
they  are  incident ;  to  indulge  hope  beyond  the 
warrant  of  reafon,  is  the  failure  alike  of  mean 
and  elevated  underftandings ;  but  its  founda- 
tion and  its  effects  are  totally  different :  the 
man  of  high  courage  and  great  abilities,  is  apt 
to  place  too  much  confidence  in  himfelf,  and 
to  expeft  from  a  vigorous  exertion  of  his  powers 
more  than  fpirit  or  diligence  can  attain  ;  be- 
tween him  and  his  wifh  he  fees  obftacles  in- 
deed, but  he  expects  to  overleap  or  break  them  •, 
his  miftaken  ardour  hurries  him  forward  ;  and 
though  perhaps  he  mifles  his  end,  he  never- 
thelefs  obtains  fome  collateral  good,  and  per- 
forms fomething  ufeful  to  mankind  ar.d  honour- 
able to  himfelf. 

THE 
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THE  drone  of  timidity  prefumes  Hkewife  to 
hope,  but  without  ground  and  without  confe- 
quence;  the  blifs  with  which  he  folaces  his 
hours,  he  always  expe&s  from  others,  though 
very  often  he  knows  not  from  whom ;  he  folds 
hi3  arms  about  him,  and  fits  in  expectation  of 
fome  revolution  in  the  ftate  that  fhall  raife  him 
to  greatnefs,  or  fome  golden  fhower  that  (hall 
load  him  with  wealth  j  he  dozes  away  the  day 
in  mufing  upon  the  morrow ;  and  at  the  end  of 
life  is  rouzed  from  his  dream  only  to  difcover 
that  the  time  of  action  is  paft,  and  that  he  can 
now  fhew  his  wifdom  only  by  repentance. 

T 
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70.     SATURDAY,  July  7,  1753. 


VIRTUS,  reptt  tps.  nefeia 
Intgminatis  fulg&t  honor  'i  bus  -y 
Ntc  fumit  aut  ponit  fecures* 

Arbitrio  popular  is  aura.  HoR» 

Stranger  to  folly  and  to  fear, 

With  pure  untainted  honour  bright, 

Virtue  difdains  to  lend  an.  ear 

To  the  mad  people's  fenfe  of  right. 

Mr.  ADVENTURER) 

I  AM  the  perfon  whom  your  correfpondent 
BENEVOLUS  has  thought  fit  to  mention  by 
the  name  of  AGRESTIS.  There  are  fome  par- 
ticulars in  my  character,  which,  perhaps,  he  has 
miftaken:  but  I  love  plain-dealing;  and  as  he 
did  not  intend  to  flatter  me,  I  forgive  him  :  per- 
haps my  heart  is  as  warm  as  another's,  and  I  am 
no  ftranger  to  any  principles  that  would  lead  a 
man  to  a  handfome  thing.  But  to  the  point* 
I  approve  your  publifhing  the  ftory  of  EUGENIC; 
and  I  am  determined  the  world  ftiall  not  lofe 
the  fcquel  of  it,  in  which  you  are  more  con- 
cerned than  perhaps  you  may  imagine. 

You  muft  know,  Sir,   that  I  had  obferved  my 

girl  to  go  moping  about  of  late   more  than  com- 

mon ;    though   in   truth  fhe   has  been  fomewhat 

5  grave 
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grav.e  ever  fince  flie  difmiflVd  VENTOSVS.  I  was. 
determined  to  keep  an  eye  upon  her;  and  fo, 
watching  her  pretty  clofely,  I  catched  her  laft 
Saturday  was  fe'nnight  almoft  drowned  in  tears 
with  your  paper  in  her  hand.  I  laid  hpld  of  it  in 
an  inftant,  and  putting  on  my  fpe^acles  began  to 
read,  with  a  fhrewd,  fufpicion  that  I  fhould  find 
9ut  a  fecret.  Her  paflion  of  crying  ftill  incix-ufcdj 
and  \vhcn  I  had  looked  here  and  t,here  in  the 
paper,  I  was  convinced  that  fhe  was  by  fome 
means  deeply  intcrefted  in  the  llory,  which,  in- 
deed, appeared  to  me  to  be  full  of  misfortune. 
In  (hoot,  I  prefled  her  fo  home  upon  the  fubjecl, 
that  (he  put  the  other  two  papers  into  my  hand, 
and  telling  me  who  were  meant  by  the  names,  I 
began  to  read  with  great  eagernefs ;  though  to 
confefs  a  truth,  I  could  fcarce  fee  the  three  laft 
pages.  Odds-my-lifc,  thinks  I,  what  an  honeft 
fellow  this  EUGENIC  is  !  and  leering,  up  at  my 
girl,  I  thought  I  never  faw;  her  look  fo  like  h<.r 
mother  before.  I  took  her  about  the  neck  and 
kitted  her;  but  I  did  not  tell  her  what  I  had  in 
my  head  :  however)  to  encourage  her,  I  bid  her 
be  a  good  child  ;  and  inftantly  ordering  my  coach, 
I  went  directly  to  BENEVOLUS,  of  whom  I  en- 
quired the  (hip's  name  on  board  of  which  liu- 
GEKIO  was  embarked,  and  when  fhe  failed. 
The  dodlor,  whether  he  guefTed  at  my  intention 
or  not,  looked  as  if  he  would  have  leaped  out 

of 
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of  his  fkin ;  and  told  me,  with  a  kind  of  wild 
eagernefs,  that  the  veflel  having  met  with  an 
accident  in  going  out  was  put  back,  and  then 
lay  in  the  river  near  Gravefend. 

WITH  this  intelligence  I  returned  to  my 
daughter,  and  told  her  my  mind.  "  Emmy," 
fays  I,  "  the  CAPTAIN  was  always  in  my 
*'  opinion  a  worthy  man  j  and  when  I  had 
«<  reafon  to  believe  you  liked  him,  I  did  not 
"  refolve  to  part  you  becaufe  he  was  without  a 
"  title  or  an  eftate,  but  becaufe  I  could  not  be 
*'  reconciled  to  his  profefikm.  I  was  determined 
**  you  fhould  never  marry  a  cockade,  and  carry 
ic  a  knapfack;  and  if  he  had  been  a  general 
*'  officer,  I  would  have  preferred  an  honcft 
"  citizen,  who  encourages  trade  and  navigation, 
4t  before  him.  Befides,  I  was  angry  that  you 
**  fhould  hold  a  private  correfpondence,  and 
*'  think  to  carry  your  point  without  me  :  but 
'"  you  were  greatly  mifreprcfented ;  fo  was  the 
"  CAPTAIN  :  he  has  gallantly  removed  all  my 
*'  objections  at  once,  he  is  not  now  in  the  army, 
"  nor  has  he  ever  attempted  to  fubvert  my  au- 
*'  thority;  he  is  a  true  heart,  and  I  feel  that  I 
*'  love  him  as  my  fon.  He  is  ftill  within  reach, 
lt  and  you  fhall  this  moment  write  to  him  with 
"  your  own  hand,  and  tell  him,  that  I  fay  he 
"  fliall  be  your  hufband.  I  have  money  enough 
**  for  ye  bothj  and  if  J  pleafe,  I  can  make  him 

"  a  lord," 
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**  a  lord."  The  poor  child  fat  with  her  hand- 
kerchief up  to  her  eyes  while  I  was  fpeaking,  and 
I  did  not  immediately  perceive,  that,  upon  hear- 
ing the  CAPTAIN  was  not  gone,  fhe  had  fainted. 
We  could  fcarce  keep  life  in  her  for  above  two 
hours ;  but  at  laft  (he  a  little  recovered  her  fpi- 
rits,  and  brought  me  the  following  billet : 

To    E  TJ  c  E  N  i  o. 
"SIR, 

dear  papa  commands  me  to  intreat, 
that  you  would  immediately  come  en 
*'  fhore,  and  from  this  hour  confider  his  houfe 
*'  as  your  own.  He  is  greatly  affe&ed  with  the 
"  ftory  of  your  generofity  and  diftrefs,  which 
*<  he  has  juft  learnt  by  an  accident  which  I 
"  cannot  now  communicate ;  and  he  is  deter- 
*'  mined  to  make  you  his  heir,  without  prejudice 
"  to, 

"  SIR,  your  humble  fervant, 

"  A  M  E  L  I  A." 

WHEN  I  had  perufed  this  epiftle,  "  Pfhaw," 
fays  I,  "  put  affectionate  at  the  end  of  it,  or  elfe 
"  he  won't  come  now."  This  made  her  fmile. 
I  was  glad  to  fee  her  look  cheerful;  and  hav- 
ing with  fome  difficulty  procured  the  proper 
addition,  I  difpatched  the  letter  inftantly  by  my 
own  fervant  on  horfeback,  and  ordered  a  light 

VOL.  II.  O  chariot 
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cluriot  and  four  to  follow  him,  and  take  up 
Eu.GENio's  friend  the  doclor  by  the  way.  I  will 
not  tell  you,  Sir,  how  EUGENIO,  a&  he  is  called, 
behaved  upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter;  it  is 
enough,  that  in,  about  eight  hours  he  arrived  with 
;-nd  at  my  houfe :  neither  will  I  tell  you 
ho\v  the  lovers  behaved  whea  they  met ;  it  is 
enough,  that  they  are  to  be  married  next  Thurf- 
ilay.  I  add  forae  particulars  for  your  private  in- 
i'reclion  in  the  poftfcript,  that  you  may  give  us 
your  company  at  the  wedding.  I  dare  fay  you 
will  fhare  the  bappinefs  of  which  you  have  been 
the  inftrurnent;  and  I  affure  you  that  you  will  be 
extremely  welcome  to  the  company,  but-  to  none 
:o 

Your^  heartily, 

A  G  R  E  S  T  I  S. 


I  AM  extrv.-nit.-ly  obliged  co  AORESTIS  for  his 
poitfcript,  but  yet  more  for  his  letter;  which,  if 
J  may  be  allowed  to  judge  by  its  effect,  is  the  moft 
eloquent  performance  I  ever  read  :  its  excellence, 
I  am  perfuaded,  will  be  univerfally  acknowledged, 
becaufe  it  will  be  felt.  I  (hall,  however,  add 
lome  remarks,  which,  perhaps,  may  not  occur  to 
every  mind,  as  every  mind  has  not  acquired  a  ha- 
bit of  fpeculation. 

6  EUGENIO'S 
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EUGENIO'S  heroic  perfeverance  in  \irtue, 
though  it  appeared  to  preclude  all  his  hopes  of 
temporal  advantage,  yet  eventually  fulfilled  them. 
If  he  had  with  lefs  generority  engaged  in  a  clan- 
deftine  love,  either  he  would  have  forfeited  the 
efteem  of  AMELIA,  or  {he  would  have  incurred  the 
refentment  of  her  father ;  if  he  had  fucceeded  to 
the  remains  of  his  paternal  eftate,  he  might  ftill 
have  been  fufpecled  by  AGRESTIS;  and  if  he  had 
continued  in  the  army,  however  preferred,  he  would 
ftill  have  been  difapproved. 

THUS,  perhaps,  if  remote  confequences  could 
be  difcovered  by  human  forefight,  we  fhould  fee 
the  wifdom  and  the  kindnefs  of  DIVINE  PRE- 
SCRIPTION; we  fhould  fee,  that  the  precepts 
which  we  are  now  urged  to  neglect  by  our  defire 
of  happinefs,  were  given  to  prevent  our  being  pre- 
cipitated by  error  into  mifery ;  at  k-aft,  it  would 
appear,  that  if  foine  immediate  advantage  is  gained 
by  the  individual,  an  equivalent  lofs  is  iuftained 
by  fociety ;  and  as  fociety  is  only  an  aggregation  of 
individuals,  he  who  fceks  his  own  advantage  at  the 
expence  of  fociety,  cannot  long  be  exempted  from 
the  general  calamity  which  he  contributes  to  pro- 
duce. 

SUCH  is  the  necefTary  imperfection  of  human 
laws,  that  many  private  injuries  are  perpetrated  of 
which  they  take  no  cognizance:  but  if  thefe  were 
allowed  to  be  punifhed  by  the  individual  againlt 

whom 
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whom  they  are  committed,  every  man  would  be 
judge  and  executioner  in  his  own  caufe,  and  uni- 
verfal  anarchy  would  immediately  follow.  The 
laws,  therefore,  by  which  this  practice  is  prohibit- 
ed, ought  to  be  held  more  facred  than  any  other : 
and  the  violation  of  them  is  fo  far  from  being  ne- 
ceflary  to  prevent  an  imputation  of  cowardice,  that 
they  are  enforced,  even  among  thofe  in  whom 
cov/ardice  is  puniflied  with  death,  by  the  following 
claufc  in  the  nineteenth  ARTICLE  OF  WAR  : 

"  NOR  (hall  any  officer  or  foldier  upbraid 
"  another  for  REFUSING  a  CHALLENGE  ;  fmce, 
"  according  to  thefe  our  orders,  they  do  but  the 
"  DUTY  of  SOLDIERS,  who  ought  to  fubjecl: 
"  themfelves  to  difcipline  :  and  we  do  acquit  and 
*'  difcharge  all  men  who  have  quarrels  offered,  or 
"  challenges  fent  to  them,  of  all  difgrace  or  opi- 
"  nion  of  difadvantage  in  their  obedience  hereunto: 
"  and  whoever  fhall  upbraid  them,  or  offend  in  this 
"  cafe,  fhall  be  punifhed  as  a  CHALLENGER." 

IT  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  of  this  claufe  no  gen- 
tleman in  the  army  is  ignorant;  and  thofe,  who 
by  the  arrogance  of  their  folly  labour  to  render  it 
ineffectual,  fhould,  as  enemies  to  their  COUNTRY, 
be  driven  out  of  it  with  delegation  and  contempt. 
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